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UPON SEVERAL. 
Moral ubjects. 
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W. Eafily foreſee ſome People will be 
dl 01 Argh m of theſe 
- Papers, and think themſelves treat- 
ell dvith too little Ceremony; But unleſs 
y can diſarm their pretended Adverſary, 
nd confute his Arguments, I wald Tf 
them by all means to ſmother their Reſent- 
ments : For as bad ins the World is, to ap- 
1 Pride, and turn Adve- 
cate. for the Devil, looks like an untoward 
ſort of an Employment. However to ſweet= 
en their Humour as much as may be, they 
may pleaſe to N rr there was no good 
to be done in this Caſe without plan deal: 
ing; This Malady of all others muſt be well 
examined, otherwiſe it's in vain to expect 
a Cure. *Tis to no purpoſe to declaim in 

eneral againſt a Proud Man, and to give 
Vim a great many hard Names; for unleſs 


3 you 


Iso the Reader. 


you point directly upon his Vice, diſtinguiſh 
its Nature, 1 ere the . 5 
that which he builds upon, Every one will be 
ſureto 4 Charge, and parry againſt 
the Application. ©. Farther, to abate their 
Cenſure, I think it not improper to acquaint 
them that here are no particuler Character 
aten ed, nor is there the leaft intention to 
fprovete.ar 5's any Perſen Lining. Be- 
Alles when a Piece like this is drawn from ſo 
many different Facer ; the mixing of Ha- 
tures and Goniplexions, mill keep the Ori- 
ginals fram being diſcauer d. In hort, the 
De/agn of \this\ſmiall»Diſcourſe 75 anly to 
make Men more uſefiel und 2 10 So- 


— 


ciety, and mare#aſy iu themſele then they 
genexelly ane: And that ui uſe whavover-top 
ther Neighluurs upon. eny conſilerable\ ac- 
aunt ;. may manage rhein Advantage with 
that Modeſty and good Humour, that none 
may Kone any juſt cccafin to wilhthem lf 
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Phil and Phila. 


* 2% 


* * 
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Hildlerhes, I am 1 glad to te 
p'you,though you are ſo wrapt 


up in Speculation that 1 
ſtcarce knew you. at firſt 
Gebdy; pray why ſo Thoughtfol'* youdowe 
ule to have fo — P br 1 


B _ Phils. 


> 
1 
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 Philal. I have a particular reaſon to look 
a little pretendingly at preſent; therefore! 
hope you will excuſe it. 

Philot. With all my Heart; for I ſuppoſe 
you will not make a Practice of it: But 
whatever Emergency you may be under, I 
would adviſe you to appear in your old 
Shape again; for in my Judgment that con- 
templative Figure does not become you. 

Philal. 1 am ſorry to hear Thinking agrees 
ſo ill with my Conſtitution; but I hope this 
Alteration does not ariſe from any natural 
Antipathy J have to Senſe; but from the 
unacceptableneſs of the Subject I am upon. 
 Philoz. Pray if it be not too free a Queſti- 
on, What were you muſing upon? 

Philal. Why laſt night I happen d to light 
upon an overgrown Fop, who plagued the 
Company with ſuch an impertinent Hiſtory 
of his Quality and Performances, and was 
fo vain and inſolent in all his Behaviour, 
that as ſoon, as I was delivered from him, I 
had a plentiful occaſion to conſider the un- 
reaſonableneſs of Pride; which is the pre- 
ſent Employment of my Thoughts: And 
upon a full View, I find ſo mach Folly, and 
ill Humour, and Monſter in the Compoſiti- 
on of this Vice; that Jam aſhamed, and al- 

moſt afraid. of the Idea I have raiſed. 
Pjybilot. Tis ſomewhat hard you can't 
ſtand the Charge of your own Imaginati- 
„ + ons F 


| 2 We. Fs x 5 8 2 
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BM on; But wy I ſhall not diſpute your 


Counige, yet I much queſtion your Morti- 
fication. 


Philal. The Reaſon of your Cenfure ? 

Phzloz. Becauſe I have obſerved, it's but 
a bad Sign of Humility to declaim againſt 
Pride; for he that is really Humble will be 
| unconcerned about Reſpect and Applauſe z 


ſuch a Perſon values himſelf i upon nothing : A; 


but his Conſcience and Integri 
therefore the haughtineſs of 45 er aſe 

make him uneaſy; ſo that if he finds him- 

ſelf wince upon the Account of Neglect, he 

may be pretty well affured he has a Sore 
Place. | 
Philal. 1 think you are ſomewhat out in 
your Notion of Humility ; for that Virtus 
does not make us either ene inſenſible; 
it does not oblige us to be ridden at the 
Pleaſure of every Coxcomb : We may ſnew 
our diſlike of an imperious Humour, as 
well as of any other fooliſh Action; both 
for the Benefit of Others, and in Viridica- 
tion of out on Right. | 
Philot. I am glad to hear this Conteflion 

ftom you ; becauſe from hence it follows, 
that a Man may have a juſt Eſteem of him-' 
ſelf without being Proud : 1 if this Ob- 
ſervation was remembred and ri htly ap- 
't lyed, Men would not be ſo Cenforious in 
u ” Point, nor miſtake their own Pride for 
3. , B 2 their 
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their Neighbours ſo gffen ap ther. dg. For 
inſtance, à Man Whqm the Lam bas gade 
my Superiour, may take notice of his Qua- 
lit. if he pleaſes z hut this can t well be 
done except he makes me an Abatement pf 
thy Regard be receives fram me; therefore 

I ought nat to interpret the Reſerve r Fe- 
miliarity of his Carriage, as a Neglect; for 
8 rovided he keeps within bis Proportion, 

e Challenges ern bug bis q wo fo that 
1 am diſpleaſed, th Pride lies on my fide, 
for affecting td have ad equal Regard paid 
to Perſons wha are unequal. 

Phila. L have nothing to Object againſt: 
the main of your Diſcourſe ; and conceive; 
that the belt way to. know; whether, we are 
| Guilty,ox not, and to prevent charging this; 
odious Imputation unjuſtly upon. Others, is. 
to State the nature of Pride, and to e 
into, the Grounds of it. 

Pbilot. I confeſ this is the way, to Pinch. 
the Queſtion; therefore let what, will me 
ofit, E will ſtand the Leſt of FORT Method, 
though I am afraid you will f ay lomeunao- ö 
cepta able Things. 

Pbilel Suppoſe do; if the Subject leads: 
me to it, the fault is not mine: But to 
come to the Point: 1 990 Bas a very ſtrong: 


Foungation in the! 5! His ee up 
on Selk lone. 5197 Jon bus 
+ Tz AF a iiach oj it's 
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_ Phitoe; Then I find there is'dmewhit to 
Work upon. I Ens sist % 
PA. Pray give me ſeave, I fay Pride 


is originally founded in Self love; which is 


the moſt ihtirhate and inſeparable Paſſion 
of Humane Nature. The Kindneſs Men 
have for theaſtſvss; is apt to ꝑut them up- 
om over-vatairg their own Things which 
Huitout amefs' check d i time, will make 


them take moſt delight in ihoſe Circtimſtari- 


ces and  AQtiofns We diſtingaiſh them 
fror their Nei ws ; and plate their 
ſuppoſed Advantage in che beſt Light. 
Now this Defign is beſt purſued by being 
Maſter of uncool Rxcellentes's. whic 

thougtr deſited by an, are poſſeſſed but by 
z few 4 for therirenels'of "Things raiſes 
their Eſteem, and draws a general Admita. 
tion. And/theirdefire of being Uiſtinguiſh- 
ed, is one reaſon why! they lot to ke p the 
Odds in their own Hand! end to make the 


Diſtauce between chemfelves” and their 


Neighbours as Wile as may be; which of- 
ten runs them upon / a van, and tyrannical 
Oſtentation of their Powety Capacity; &. 
For this magtmificent Diſcovery! makes the 
Difference between them and their Neigh+ 


bourt more Apparent”; and nf Nd tively, 


occafions their owri” Greatnefs to be the 


i 3 ; Philot, 


j 
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Philot. I think you have ſaid ſomething 
very remarkable ; and I don't know but 
you may grow Conſiderable by itz if you 
can prove your Aﬀertion. eros = * 

'Philal. Pray what riſing Doctrine have 
Ilaid down?” | | 

Pßbilot. You ſay that Pride is founded in 
Self. love, which is an unſeparable Paſſion 
of Humane Nature; from whence I gather, 
that it's / impoſſible: for a Man not to be 
Proud, becauſe it's impoſſible for a Man not 
to love himſelf. - We are like to have an 
227 Preſervative from you at this 

as v7 557 1150 ©} 1 67 
 Bhilal, Not fo faſt: If you had attend 


ed to the Whole, you might have obſer- 


* That hy Self- love I meant the Exceſſes 
n 1 | Wi 
Pyßilot. I thought a Man could not have 
loved himſelf too well. TR 

. | Philal. If by loving you mean wiſhing 
himſelf Happy, I agree with you ; for we 
may, or rather we muſt defire to be as Hap- 
py as is poſſible ; provided it be without 
— to another. But then, if Eſteem is 
un 


o 


erſtood by Love, it's eaſy ( without 


upon PRIDE. 7 


neſs and Partiality was the true Standard of 
Worth ; and we had the Faculty of turning 
every thing we touch into Gold. 
Pßhilot. Iwill not Conteſt this Point any 
farther with you; but as I remember you 
ſtarted another Paradox, by intimating, 
that it was a ſigu of Ambition to eſteem 
any Excellency the higher for being un- 
common: Now ſince the Value of an Ad- 
vantage is inhanced by it's Scarceneſs, and 
made more Reputable to the Owner ; I 
think it ſomewhat hard not to give a Man 
leave to Love that moſt which is moſt Ser- 
viceable to him. 0 
Ph;lal. So it would if he had no Body to 
Love but himſelf ; but ſince he is both obli- 
ed and naturally inclinable to univerſal 
nevolence, this alters the Caſe : For he 
who Values any thing the more for being 
uncommon, will deſire it ſhould continue 
ſo: Which is no kind Wiſh to his Neigh- 
bours ; and is an Argument that a Man does 
not delight in an Advantage ſo much for it 
ſelf, as for the Compariſon; not ſo much 
for it's own irreſpective Goodneſs, as be- 
cauſe others want it. Now it affords a 
more generous, and I believe, a more tran+ 
ſporting" Pleaſure, to converſe with uni- 
verſal Happineſs, though we 'maie no 
eater Figure in it, than the reſt of our 
eighbours than to be gazed at, and ad- 
br” | B 4 mired 
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aid by a Crowd of indigent and inferiour 
eople.. 

Philo The World docs not ſeem to be 
of your Opinion; however Iwill let your 
Argument paſs, oe the good Nature of it. 
But after: al let me tell — though I have 
no Mind to be counted Proud, yet I have a 
ſtrong Faney for my ſelf: and therefore if 

you will not allow me to be Civil to my 


Perſon, we might cen as good Diſpute no 


| 


Wile nor . Tberefore as he that 


fartber; for- 

Pbalal. Don't trouble your ſelf, if _ 
Terms are Moderate, well never break off 
upon that Score ; therefore I will offer at A 
ſhort Negative Deſcription of Pride; in 


which if it's ONT I will give you Saril: 
faction. 


P)hilot. * let u us ſec how Liberal you 
will be. 


. Phalal. Fir It's no part of pride to be 


' Conſcious of any Perfections we have, whe- 


ther intelladus or Moral; for this is in ma- 
ny Caſes neceſſary, and impoſſible to be 
avoided. - He that is Wiſe or Learned muſt 
know it, otherwiſe he can't underſtand 
when he. judges True or Falſe; nor diſtin- 
guiſh difficult and nobie Sp — from 
trifling and vulgar — nor tell when 
he acts Rationally or not. Now a Man that 
is ignorant of theſe Things, can neither be 


has 


- ) upon! PRIDE. | 9 


PETER — 4. — SEES. ,. 
bas a juſt and vigotous Senſe of the Magni- 
tude, Diſtance and Colours of Objects, 
muſt conclude that he bas Eyes whether he 
will or not; ſo theſe Pedfittions of the 
Mind — themſelves by their on 
Light : The Poſſeſſour can no more be Ig · 
norant of them, than he can doubt — his 

Exiſtence when he is Awake. To gi 
Inſtance more: Ho can anyiPerfon —— ; 
true Fortitude, who does nat know | how 6 
fat he ought to Hazard hi mſcif; and where- 
in the Paſcneſs of Lowanitg eonſiſts? So 
that to affirm a Man may be ãgnorant of his 
own Confiderableneſs, is to make-him Wile 
and Great, and Good by Chance ; which 
is a Contradiction to the Enodilences ſup» 
poſed in him. <6 07 r ned An 

' \-Philot. Right. Andi fines? 1 like the 
Frankneſs, and Tendeney of your Argu- 
ment, IH try if L can Reinforde it: I ſay 
then, ſuppoſing it was Pbſſible for a Man 
to be ignorant : of his good Qualities 3" & 
was by no Means convenient + For if he 
cartied ſuch a Treaſure about him,  with- 
out knowing how well farnifhed he was z 
its ſomewhat hard to | conceive how he 
could either Improve "or Uſe it : If it lay 
thus doſe, it would: be litile betta, than a2 
Mine undiſcovered ; . which da of - 
Owner of the Groun —__ p eile * 
633 1 10tokmoo i 
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- Phildl. You ſay well, and therefore [ 
ſhall venture in the ſecond place to affirm, 
That as we may be acquainted with our 
own Accompliſhments, without being guil- 


ty of Pride, ſo neither is it any Branch of 


this Sin to diſcover, that they are greater 


than ſome of our Neighbours enjoy. If 


we havea real. Advantage over another, it's 


no Sin to be ſenfible of it; to apprehend o- 


therwiſe, is to judge contrary to the Rea- 
ſon of Things 3 when the Caſe is plain, 
we may believe we have more Honeſty, 
Senſe, G. than ſome others: This is as 
allowable as it is for us to think, that we 
have better Complexions than Moors, and 
are Taller than Pygmies. * 

Philot. Can you goon?̃;: 
© Philal. i Tes, Tm not afraid to add; 


Thirdly, That we don't fall into the Sin of 


Pride, by being delighted with thoſe: Ad- 
vantagesof Mind, Body or Fortune, which 
Providence has given us; theſe things in 
the very Notion of them are ſuppoſed to be 
Beneſicial. Now it's natural and neceſſary 


for us to be pleaſed with the Enjoyment of 


that which is good; of that which is agree- 
able to our Faculties, and an Advancement 
of our Nature: To ſpeak ſtrictly, When the 
Faculty and the Object are rightly propor- 
tioned, Satisfaction follows of Courſe; and 
it s as impoſſible for us not to be pleaſed, as it 


is 


e 


is for Fire not to aſcend. Farther, if we are 
not allowed to take any Satisfaction in our 
Condition, we are not bound to give God 
Thanks for it; for we are not obliged to be 
Thankful for that which does us no good. 
But nothing can do us any good, except it 
be by giving us a Pleaſure either in Hand 
or in Proſpect. Fourthly, It is no part of | 
Pride, to be more pleaſed with having an 
Advantage ourſelves, than by ſeeing one f 
the ſame Value poſſeſſed by another. 
_ Philot, Make this out, and you will ob- 
Toe. $50 | | = Hin 
Bilal. Very well: I prove my Propc 
fition thus. Firſt, Becauſe that which Bin 
our Poſſeſſion, or incorporated into our Eſ- 
ſence, is always in our Power; and ready 
to be made uſe of when we think ſit. But 
that which belongs to another is often at a 
Diſtance, and out of our Reach; and can't 
be communicated to us, though the Owner 
was never ſo — 4 Secondly, It muſt 
be more agreeable to be Maſter of any Per- 
fection our ſelves, than to Contemplate one 
of the ſame Nature in another 3 becauſe 
every one is more certain of the kind Iu- 
clination he has to himſelf, than he can be 
of the Affection of any other Perſon 
whatever: That I will be always kind to 
my (elf, I am as well aſſured of, as that! 
have a Being; but that another will be ſo, 
5 : PI 3 = 8 is 
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ivimpoſibl adi: And there. 
fore let à Man be never ſo Good-natured, 


it muſt be ſomew hat more Satisfactory to 
him; to fee himſelf well furniſhed I's 
kind, than his Neighbour. Thirdly, That 
which is our Own, and in our Nature, we 
have the moſt intimate and vigorous Senſt 
+ "of x ſor the Preſence of any defirable Ob- 
dec weknow! is more Acceptable and En- 
Aetertainiag, than eicher tlie Notiot or Pro- 
3 of 1 © Poſſeſſion: gives us the Life of 
Thing; but Hopes and Fancy can fur- 
niſh out no more at the beſt, than à PI- 
Are finely Drawn. So that, for Example, 
let a Man be of never fo g enerous and die 
-titereſtet} a Spirit, — — > pe for him 
tobe better p with being Rich Him- 
_ Hf, if be — any Value for Riches) than 
in having the bare Idea of an Eſtate :* Bel 
fides, as Iobferved; that which is our O 
is always at out Diſpoſal, and does not 
— pon the uncertain r ms ld 
: of Another. 
-  Philox: Very comfortably argued : 1 
ind then by your Diſcourſe, tha 4 Mun 
may without Vanity be: pleaſed with his 
Circumſtances; and have good Thoughts 
ef /bimfelf 000 if he deſerves it. Now 
| —_— are ſonnreaſonable,: that they 
will neither give Men leave to Love, nor 
ꝗ9ꝙ—— themſelves ; if they are Con- 


ſeious 


6 
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ſcious of any commendable Quality, they 
muſt be ſure to lay it ous of the Way, that 
they may not ſee it: Nay, if à Mau has 
taken never ſo much Care to make himſel 
Infignificant, in Order to the promotin o 
Humility, they will ſcarce let him know, he 
is good for nothing; for fear he h 
grow Conceited of his Virtue. But I per- 
ceive you are not {© ſtrait-laced, and pe- 
_ dantick in your Notions. Therefore if you 
can recover us no more Ground, let us 
know directly what Pride is; and be as fair 
neee 7c 1035663 + © 
 Philal. Why Pride in the plaineſt Words 
which I can think of, is too high an Opis 
nion of our own Excellency. 261 JOG 
| Philot. How ſhall we know when we 
over-rate our ſelves ? u 
 Philal. That is a very ſeaſonable Queſti- 
on, and abſolutely neceſſary to the State of 
the Caſe: Therefore I ſhali lay down ſome 
indiſputable Marks of this Vice ; that when- 
ever we ſte the Tokens, we may conchidy 
the Plague is in the Houſe, - © 
- Philos. Let us hear your Diagnoſticks. 
Philal. Firſt, Then we may be aſſured 
we have this Diſeaſe, when we value any 
Perſon chiefly becauſe his Advantages ar 
of the ſame Nature with thoſe we Enjoy 3 
neglecting Others who have an equaFRighe 
to Regard, only becauſe their Privileges 
din are 
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are of a different Kind from our own. For 
inſtance, When Men who derive their Con- 
ſiderableneſs from the Sword, the Gown, 
or their Anceſtours, think none worthy 
their Eſteem but ſuch as claim under their 
own Pretences ; in this Caſe it's evident, it 
can be nothing but Partiality and Conceit- 
edneſs which makes them give the Prehe- 
minence. 5 
Secondly, We may certainly conclude our 
ſelves infected with this Vice, when we In- 
vade the Rights of our Neighbour; not up- 
on the account of Covetouſneſs, but of Do- 
minion ;; only that we may have it in our 
Power to create Dependencies, and to give 
another that which is already his own. 
-. Thirdly, When Men don't meaſure their 
civil Advantages by the Laws of their Coun- 
try, but by their own Fancies, and the Sub- 
miſſions of Flatterers ; this is another infal- 
lible Sign they are Proud. | apt 
Fourthly, To mention no more, When 
Men love to make themſelves the Subject of 
Diſcourſe : To con over their Pedigrees, 
and obtrude the Blazon of theit Exploits 
upon the Company ; this is an Argument 
they are overgrown with Conceit; and ves 
Ty. much ſmitten with themſelves. | 
_ Philor. Though I think you have hit the 
Symptoms pretty well, yet except they are 
marked ſomewhat more diſtinctly, tis por” 
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fible for a Man to have moſt of them with- 
out being e er the wiſer. For unleſs we are 
able to draw up a juſt State of the Degrees 
of Merit, we can never take the true Height | 
of our Pretenſions z and being in this Un- 
certainty, it's odds if Self-love does not 
make us determine to the Prejudice of our 
Neighbours. Now I would gladly know 
how we muſt go to work, to be ſt ently | 
informed in this Point. 

Ph;lal. We muſt endeavour to get right 
Apprehenſions of the ſeveral Excellences 

of Humane Nature; and what Proportion 
has hold to each other: In order to the 


aſfiſting our Judgment in this Caſe, I ſhall 
lay down theſe general Rules. | 
Firſt, Thoſe Advantages which ſpring \ 
from our ſelves z which are the Effects of 
our Power and Courige 3 of our Induſtry | 
or Underſtanding, are more valuable than 
thoſe which are derived, and borrowed ; 


becauſe they are a Sign of a Richer and 
more Active Nature. 

Secondly, Thoſe Qualities which are moſt 
| uſeful ought to have the Preference: For | 
fince Acknowledgments ought to be ſuitable 
to the Nature of Benefits received, thoſe 
whohave the largeſt Capacity of Obliging, 
may fairly Challenge the Preheminence in 
our Eſteem; and therefore in the third 
pans, The Duration of an Advantage 


ought 


— 
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- ought to be conſider dʒ and that which has 
the firmeſt Conſtitution,” and is moſt likely 
to continue, aught to be preferr d to Others 
which are brittle and ſhort-lived. Theſe 
Rules carefully apply d, will ſhew us how 
far our Pretenſions to Regard are ſhort of, 
| or exceed other Mens; and fo prevent an 
over-weening Opinion of our ſelves. How- 
' ever, we ate to obſerve, that outward Ro- 
ſpe& ought to be given according to the 
Diſtinctions 'of Law; and though a Man 
may happen to be very Defective in Point 
of Merit, yet we ought to take notice of the 
Value Authority has fet upon him. 
 Philot.| Give me leave to put in a Word, 
which is to tell you,” that though I am not 
fatisfied with your Inſtances, yet I am glad 
to find you will allow us different Degrees 

_ of Worth. I was almoſt afraid you would 
have ſet all Mankind upon a Level. 
Pbilal. To deliver you from ſuch Ap- 
prehenſions, I freely grant you, that the Di- 
ſtinctions of Quality ought to be kept np for 
the: Encouragement” of - Induſtry, and the 
ſupport of Government. I hope, now you 
Dave the Reaſon of my Conceſſion, you 
will not be ſo Saſpicious for the future. 
- Philos. Ne not till you give mea farther 
Occaſion ; Eſpecially ſince the Inference of 
your Diſcourſe is not unacceptably} from 
whence it followeth, That whin 92 
14800 | lees 
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ſees plainly that he has the Advantage of 
5 he may let him underſtand 
fo much without any Offence to Humility. 
P)ßilal. No doubt of it; eſpecially when 
his Station is Publick: But then the Diſco- 
very of his Superiority ought to be managed 
with a great deal 85 Art and good Nature; 
to which we are dblig d T in point 
of Complaiſance, but Juſtice 5 For though 
there is often a real difference between one 
Man and another, yet the Party who has the 
Ad vantage uſually magnifies the Inequality 
beyond all Senſe and Proportion. Men dont 
conſider that the great Privileges of Humane 
Nature are common to the whole Kind; 
ſuch as being equally related to God and 
Adam, Reaſon and Immortality, the ſame 


Number of Senſes, and much of the ſame 


Perfection and Continuance. And as for 
thofe Things which are the peculiar Ad van- 
tages of a few ; they are either acquired and 
enjoyed 'by the ſtrength of thoſe general 
Ones I have mentioned, or elfe they are 
foreign, and in 2 great Meaſure Chimerj- 
cal; and therefore can be no real Enrich- 
ments of our Nature : They are often ng 
more than the Bleſſings of Chance, of Flat- 
tery, and Imagination ; and though they 
may ſet us upon Higher Ground, yet they 
can add nothing to the true Stature of our 
Being + But to Combate this Vice more ſuc- 

* C cefsfully, 
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ceſsfully, we'll examine it's moſt plauſible 
Pretences, and ſee if we can diſcover the 
Weakneſs of them. 

Philot. What Pretences are thoſe ? 
 Philal. I mean Learning, Nobility, and 
Power ; for theſe you know are accounted 
the brighteſt and . moſt diſtinguiſhing Ad- 
vantages. But though they ought all to be 
confidered, yet I believe there is much more 
Weight laid upon them, than in ſtrict Rea- 
ſon they will bear. 

_ Philoz. Lou talk as if you were retained 
by the Mobile, and had a Mind to bring us 
back toour Original State of Ignoranceand 
R 
-  Philal. I tell you once again, you are 
much miſtaken. I have no defign to leſſen 
the Value of any Man's Honour, or Under- 
ſtanding: Let People have as much Senſe and 
Quality as they pleaſe; provided they dont 
grow troubleſome and ridiculous about it. 

_ Philot. I ſomewhat ſuſpe& you have a 
Mind to engroſs this. Vice of Pride to your 
ſelf. This fort of Diſcourſe looks like de- 
claiming againſt Arbitary Power ; where 
the ſharpeſt Invectives are commonly made 
by the moſt enterpriſing, and unmortified 
Men ; who are only Angry that they are 
not poſſeſſed of that Abſoluteneſs Them- 
ſelves which they endeavour to render Odi- 


dus in Others, - 
| Philal. 


* 
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Philal. You are ſomewhat ſmart ! Hows- 
ever let me tell you, if I have any ſuch Pro- 
jet as you Imagine, you have me upon a 
fair Dilemma. For, if my Reaſons againſt 
Pride hold good, they will ſtand upon Re- 
cord againſt my Self, which I ſuppoſe will 
be no unacceptable Revenge for you : If 
they are inſignificant, you will have the Di- 
verſion of Laughing at the Folly of the At- 
tempt : And which is more confidetable, 
you may keep your good Opinion of your 

Self into the Bargain. | | 

Philor. Pray begin your Attack as you 
think fit, and for Diſpute ſake, T'lltry how 
far I can maintain the Ground againſt you, 

Philal. Firſt then, Learning (to begin 
there) and High Conceit agree very Il] tos 
gether 2: For a Man of Letters may have & 
clear Notion of the Stupidneſs and Defors 
mity of this Vice; and being better ac- 
quainted with the Frame and Paſſions of hu- 
mane Nature, he can't chooſe but diſcovet 
how unacceptable it muſt make him to all 
Mankind. Beſides, he is ſuppos'd to know; 
that nothing in ſtrict Reaſon deſerves a true | 
Commendation, but a right uſe of the Li- 


e 


L 
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berty of our Will z which is in every Ones 
Power to manage to Advantage. 

Secondly, Learning gives us a fuller Convi- 
ction of the Imperfection of our Natures 
which one would think might diſpoſe us to , 

C 2 | Modeſty, | 
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Modeſty. The more a Man knows, the more 
he diſcovers his Ignorance.  . He can ſcarce 
look upon any part of the Creation, but he 
finds himſelf encompaſſed with Doubts and 
Difficulties. There is ſcarce any thing fo 
Trifling, or ſeemingly Common, but per- 
plexes his Underſtanding ; if he has but 
Senſe enough to look into all the Objections 
which may be raiſed about it. He knows 
he has a Being, tis true; and ſo does a Pea- 
ſant : But what this Thing is which he calls 
himfelf, is hard to ſay. He has reaſon to 
believe, that he is compounded of two ve- 
ry different Ingredients, Spirit, and Matter 
but how ſuch unallyed and + } Xo ins 
Subſtances ſhould hold any Correſpondence, 
and Act upon each Other, no Man's Learn- 
ing yet could ever tell him. Nay, how the 
Parts of Matter cohere, is a Queſtion which 
It's likely will never be well anſwer d in this 
Life. For though we make uſe of the fair- 
eſt Hypotheſes, yet if, we purſue the Argu- 
ment home, we ſhall go. nigh to Diſpute a- 
way our Bodies, and Reaſon our ſelves all 
in Pieces. Inſomuch, that if we had no- 
thing but Principles to encourage us, we 
might jaſtly be afraid of going abroad, leſt 
we ſhould be blown away like a Heap of 
Daft : For it's no Solution to ſay, the greater 
parts of Matter are connected with hooked 
. Partides; for {till the Difficulty 1 


. 
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7 Hooks were made # Lui cuſto- 
Io Cyſtolles © What is it that faſtens 
this $6d&r; and lifts er Firſt Principles 


} 


of Bodies into 4 Chain? And as the more 
refined Underſtandings know little or no- 
thing of 2 ves, and * 1 4 
World; ſo upon Enquiry, we ſhall find thet 
as Defective in eit Skill about Moral 
Truths: ( Exepiing, Bb bt are taught 
by Revilation 5 Which ſupernatural Bil- 
coveries the unearned art capable of under- 
ſtatiding, as far 5 7 Ir is con- 
erte boſe w HO made LAw,s in their re- 
ſpeftive Countries, we have reaſon to be- 
heve had their Minds poliſhed above the 
Vulgar rate: And yet We ſet how unaccount- 
ably the 2 Conftitutions of Nations 
vary. "The Pera and Athenians allowed 
Inceſt the Licellembnidut, Stealing ; and 
ſome Thdians Heer mentions, uſed to 
buty theit beſt Friends in theit Stomachs. In 
ſhort the Rules of Decency, of Government, 
of Juſtice it ſelf, ate fo different in one Place 


from what they are in Another, ſo Party- 
colonred and contradiftions, that one would 


Ir nk the Species of Men Altered. ac- 
cording to their, Clittates ; and that they 
had not the ſame Natyre in common. One 
would almoſt think, hat RI W e 
hy rather in the Fafieles o Eh, than in 
the Reafon of Things; and was bounded 

„ C 3 more 
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more by Seas and Rivers, than by any un- 
alterabſe Limits of Nature; that Virtue and 
Vice were Minted by the Civil Magiſtrate; 
and like Coins, would paſs for Currant on- 
Jy in his own Dominions. The Heathen 
Philoſophers may fairly be granted, to 
have as good pretences to Learning, as 
any other ſort of Men among them: And yet 
we may obſerve from Taly and Laertius, 
what a ſmall Proportion of ſolid Know- 
ledge they were Maſters of ; how ſtrange- 
1y did they differ in Matters of the high- 
eſt Import > how eagerly did they Diſpute, 
and not without Probability on both Sides: 
Whether there was any thing certain? 
Whether the Criterions of Truth and Falſe- 
hood were clear and indubitable, or not? 
Whether the Government of the World 
was Cafual, Fatal, or Providential > How 
many Summum Bonums have they Preſen- 
ted us with; Some of them only fit, to en- 
tertain a Brute; Others Noble enough for 
a Spirit of the higheſt Order? It were te- 
dious to recount the Differences one Sect 
| had with another; their Inconſiſtences with 
hemmſfelves, and the ridiculous and ill-ſup- 
ported Tepets ſome of the moſt. famous 
of them have heſd; Inſpmuch that Tal 
takes notice, that there was no Opinion 16 
ahſprd, but was held by ſome Philoſopher 
vr other, Tis true, they could Wrangle apd 
= ws ceo» __ _  Harangue 
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Harangue better than the Common Peo- 
ple ; they could talk more plaufibly aboue 
that they did not underſtand; but their 
Learning lay chiefly. in Flouriſh, and Terms, 
and Cant ; for as for any real Improve- 
ments in Science, they were not much 
Wiſer than the Jeſs-pretending'Multitude. 
Indeed the more Modeſt of them would 
confeſs, That the chief uſe of Learning 


was to give us a fuller Diſcovery of our 


Ignorance ; and to keep us from being Pe- 
remptory and Dogmatical in our Determi- 
nations. Now one would imagine, the 
more intimate Acquaintance we had with 
the Imperfections of our Nature, the greater 


Reaſon we ſhould have to be Humble. Is 


weakneſs a proper Foundation to Erect our 
Lofty. Conceits upon? Indeed he that has 
not the Leiſure or Capacity to examine how 
it's with him, may be fondly perſuaded to 
fancy himſelf ſome Body ; and grow Vain 
uponthe kind Preſumption: But for a Man 
to be Proud who can demonſtrate his own 


Poverty, is little leſs than Madneſs, 


_. Philo. If the Caſe ſtands thus; to make 
all ſure, we had beſt get an Order to Burn 
the Twenty Four Letters, and hang up 
Cad mus in Effigie; for- 

Pbilal. Pray don't interrupt me, and I 


will try if I can give you a little Eaſe. 


Granting therefore, as we may, that Learn: 
4 _ 10g 


/ 
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ag . Advantage; and that 
our Underſtandings are really enriched by it ; 
yet in retzard we have but a few Principles 
to bulld upon, the greateſt part of our 
Knowledge muſt confiſt in Inferences; 
which can't be wrought out without great 
Labour and Attention of Mind: And when 
we are at any diſtance from felf- evident 
Truths, the Mind is not only perplexed 
with theConfidetation of a great many Cir- 
cumſtances, but which is worſe; Forgetful- 
nefs; or Miſtake in the' leaſt of them, fru- 
ſtrates our whole Deſign 3 and rewards us 
with nothing but Errout for our Trouble. 
No be that ſs ſo fable ts be impoſed 
upon, who riſes bat by Inches, atid en- 
nebes bümſelf by ſuch flow and inſenſible 
Degtees 3; tis a Sign that his Stock waz ei- 
cher veryſmall. or that he ig unskilful in the 
management of his Buſineſs ; and therefore 
he has no reaſon to be proud of hat he has 
gotten: Beſides, it's an humbling Confider- 
ation to reflect what Pains we are obliged 
to take to Malter up our Forces ; and to 
make that little Reaſbon we have ſerviceable. 
How faſt does Obſcmity, Flatneſs and Im- 
pertineney, fſow in upon our Meditations? 
'Tis a difficult Task to talk to the Purpoſe; 
and to put Life and Perſpicuity inte our 
Diſcourſes : Thoſe who ate molt ready and 
Inventive, have not their beſt Thoughts 
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chere rerwoſt's No, they muſt ik apon the 
Stretch ; ranſack, ad turn over the Mind, 
and put their Imagination into a kind of 
Ferment, if they intend to 11 an) 
Thi extraordinary: : So tha Sünder 
the Trouble, and almoſt Violence we are 
put upon, one would think'that Senſe and 
Reaſon was not made for Mankind; and 
| that we ſtrive Nut our Natures whety we 
pretend ene 
Philo, Wen; What thou gh our Minds 
were poor, and wafarniſhed. at firſt; Is it 
any Di paragernent to us to have more Wit 
than we were Bort with? What thoogh we 
can't ſtrike out à Science at a Heat, but are 
forced to poliſh our ſelves y Degrees, and 
to work hard for what we have ß The ſeſs 
we were affiſted by]! ture, the greater Com- 
mendition it is to our Induſtry 4 and our 
Attainhmetits are ſo much the more Our own. 
And nde we have thus fairly diſtinguiſned 
our- ves by Merit, why ſhould we ſeem 
* Kbeng df ot Petformanes ? Since 
ave paid 0 for the Impr RE 
of eu eee „ and of Nun 
are paired with ch Difficaſty, what 
har P it 1 5 82 eſt of them > Why 
ſhould web ot 3 e Negligent to Di- 
ſterice atid Rega and maße thoſe who 
ate younger or le or ing than gur felyes, 
— of their [AFHGrity 
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Pb;lal. I agree with you, as I have al- 
ready hinted, That a Man may lawfully 
maintain his Character and juſt Pretences 
againſt Rudeneſs and Ignorance; eſpecially 
when the Publick Good is concerned in his 
Reputation. But when he acts a Private 
Part, and Converſes with People of Senſe 
and Modeſty, he ſhould give them but ve- 
ry gentle Remembrances of his Preroga · 

ive: His Opinion of his own Worth 
ſhould but juſt Dawn upon them; and at 
the moſt, give them but an obſcure and re- 
mote Notice, that he expected any fingular 
Acknowledgment : He ſhould take the Re- 
ſpect that is paid him, rather as a Pre- 

ent than a Debt; and ſeem Thankful for 
that which is his own: But to be Stiff and 
formally reſerved, as if the Company did 
not deſerye our Familiarity ; to be Haugh- 
ty and Contemptuous, and to make ſcanty 
and underproportioned Returns of Civility : 
This is a downright Challenge of Homage ; 


and plainly tells People, They muſt be ve- 


ry Mannerly : Tis in effect to ſay ; Gen- 
tlemen, I have more Learning; and have 
done the Publick greater Service than you; 
and therefore I expect to be conſidered for 
it: You may poſſibly ſay, That I have 
more Preferment too, and am paid for my 


Merit in Mony; but that ſhall not ſerve 
your Turn: For except you ſhew, your 


ſelves 
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ſelves very Dutiful, I ſhall give you broad 


Signs of my Diſſatisfaction; and neyer Jet 
ou have the Honour of Converſing with 
e again. Now ſuch a Man, if he went 

much abroad, would plague Mankind more 

with his Company, than he could Oblige 
them with his Writings ; though they were 
never ſo conſiderable. Such People ſeemto 
owe their Parts to their ill Temper : Their 
Induſtry is Malicious; and they have taken 


pains not ſo much to Oblige the World, as 
to get an Opportunity of Trampling upon 


thejr Inferiours. Had they been good-na- 


tur d, they would have been as dull and in- 


ſignificant as their Neighbours. But their 
zmperious Carriage is juſt as reaſonable, as 


it would have been for the old Athlete to 
have drudged hard in Eating and Exerciſe, 


that they might employ their Bulk and Acti- 

vity in beating every one who was weaker, 

and leſs skilful than themſelves. Tonk 
_ Philos. By your Diſcourſe you ſcem to 


miſtake the Matter z and not to weigh things 


rightly. Tis not; Superiority that theſe 
Gentlemen of Learning are ſo Solicitous 
about; tis not Perſonal Advantage which 

0 hieſly intend by their Reſervedneſs: 
They have, no doubt, a more publick and 
generous. Deſign: For you may obſerve, 


they uſually bear hardeſt upon thoſe of their 
gn Order and Profeſſion ; which is nor 


thing 
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thing but a forced and politick Statclineſs 
for the promoting of Knowledge in Others. 
The young Fry, whether you know it or 
not, muſt be held at a Diſtance, and kept 
under the Diſcipline of Contempt. If you 
give them, any tolerable Quarter, you in- 
dulge them in their Idleneſs; and ruin them 
to all Intents and Purpoſes. For who 
would be at the Trouble of Learning, when 
he finds his Ignorance is careſſed ; and that 
he is eaſy and acceptable enough in the 
Company of the beſt Authors of the Town? 
But when you Brow- beat them, and Maul 
them, you make them Men for ever: for 
Vexatio dat intelle&unm ; though they have 
no- natural Mettle, yet if they are ſpurred 
and kicked they will mend their er 
they have any Feeling. Such rigorous U- 
ſage will make them ſtudy Night and Day 
to get out of this ignominious Condition; 
in hopes, that it may come to their own 
Turn to be Proud one Day. Take my 


Word for it, There is no ſuch Way to make 


a Scholar, as to keep him undet while he is 

Young, or Unpreferred. Nee 

_ Philal. Notwithſtanding your Floutiſh, 

I can't are my ſelf, that this Diſpen · 
tion of Pride is ſo miglity uſeful as you 

pretend. I ſhowld think ſuch an outward 
anagement of any Accompliſhinents , 


' ſhould rather diſcourage Others from at- 


tempting 
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tempting ſuch dangerous Circumſtances. 
If Senſe and Learning are ſuch unſociable 
imperious Things, a Good-natur'd Man 
ought to take eſpecial Care not to im- 
prove too faſt. He ought to keep down 
the Growth of his Reaſon, and curb his 
Intellectuals, when he finds them ready to 


out-ſtrip his Neighbours. I aſſure you, if 


I was of your Opinion, and thought my 
ſelf near the Temptation to ſo much ill 


Humour, I would never look on a Book 
again. 


there is no keeping up the Credit of Learn- 
ing, without that which you call a re- 
ſerved Behaviour. For if thoſe who are 
Eminent this Way, ſhould condeſcend to 
thoſe Familiarities which you ſeem to 
defire , the Honour of their Profeſſion 
would ſuffer much by it; if they ſhould 
converſe upon the Level, the Veneration 
which their Inferiours have for them would 
uickly wear off : And if the Vulgar ob- 
Grved there was no Diſtinction kept up 
amongſt the Men of Letters ; they would 
ſuſpect there was nothing extraordinary in 
any of them. Pray who are ſuppoſed to 
be the beſt Judges of Learning, Thoſe who 
bave it, or Others ? | | 
_. Philal. No doubt, Thoſe who have it. 


Philot. 


Philot. Come, when you have ſaid all, 
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_  Philort. Then if they ſeem to undervalue 
it Themſelves, Is not this the Way to bring 


it into a general Diſ-repute? I tell yon once 


again, if the Privileges of Merit are not 
inſiſted upon, all muſt go to wrack. If a 


Man who has digeſted all the Fathers, and 


is ready to add himſelf to the Number, 
ſhews any tolerable Countenance to one 
who has ſcarce rubbed through Ignatins, and 
Jets a pure Exgliſb Divine go Cheek by Jole 
with — the Commonwealth of Learning 
will grow almoſt as Contemptible as that of 
the Pigmies; and be only fit to Write Ro- 
mances upon. 

Pbilal. I ſhall not enquire how far this 
lofty Method may advance the Reputation 
of Learning; but I am pretty ſure it's no 
great Addition to theirs who uſe it; for it 
only makes others more inquiſitive into 
their Defects, and more inclinable to Ex- 
pole them. If they take them tardy, they 
endeavour to humble them by way of Re- 
prizal. ThoſeSlips and Miſmanagements are 
uſually ridiculed and aggravated, when ſtich 
Perſons are guilty of them ; which would 
be over-looked, or excuſed, in others of a 
more modeſt and affable Converſation. If 
they happen to be found inconſiſtent with 
themſelves: If their Vanity of appearing 
ſingular puts them upon advancing Para- 
doxes, and proving them as Paradoxically. 


I 


- 


If a Preſumption upon their own Strength, 
and a Defire of greater Triumph makes them 
venture too far into the Enemies Quarters, 
and take up a Poſt which they can't main» 


tain; they are uſually Laught at for their Fol- 


ly, and left to ſhift for themſelves: For Pride 
never has any Friends; and all Men are glad 
of a juſt Occaſion to leſſen his Reputation 
who makes ſuch an ill-natured Uſe of it. 

Philot. 1 conceive you harp a little too 
much upon one String: Do you think the 
inferiour Clergy, for whom you are now 
pleading, are diſcouraged by none but thoſe 
of their own Profeſſion ? 

Pb3lal. No, I grant there is another Sort 
of People who uſe them with Neglect 
enough : But then they are ſomewhat 
more to be excuſed. They have not ſuch 
fair Opportunities to underſtand the juſt Pre- 
tences of a liberal Education, and a Religi- 
ous Employment. They are apt to fall un- 
der unfortunate Hands in their Minority : 
The Vanity of their Parents, and the Kna- 
very of Flatterers, often gives them a wrong 
Notion of themſelves ; and makes them ad- 
mire nothing but Wealth and Greatneſs ; 
and think no Condition deſerves Regard 
but that which reſembles their own. Be- 
fides, their Neglect looks leſs unaccountable 
by reaſon of their Quality; and their Breed- 
ing makes their Pride fit more decently up- 

on 
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on them. They uſually Contemn with a bet- 
ter Grace than others : For there is a great 
deal of Art and Myſtery in Pride, to man- 
age it handſomely : A Man might almoſt as 
ſoon learn a Trade: And if we obſetve, we 
ſnall find that thoſe who were not brought 
up to it, ſeldom prove their Crafts-maſter; 
or practiſe with any fort of Addreſs. To 
which I may add, That ſuch Perſons are 
uſually willing to pay for their Imperiouſ- 
neſs; ſo that a Man is not made a Fool for 
nothing. But when this lofty Humour'is | 
elumſily and inartificially managed, whenit's | 
affected by thoſe of a ſelf-denying and mor- 
tified Profeſſion; and who get their Living 
by declaiming againſt it : When it's taken 
up by Men of Senſe, who may well be ex- 
pected to ſee through the Folly of this Vice; 
and who generally have not thoſePretences 
of a byaſſed Education to miſguide them: 
Eſpecially when they play it upon Perſons 
of their own Order, who were Born and 
Bred to as fair Expectations of Regard: as 
themſelves ; and are ſometimes their Inferi- 
ours in nothing ſo muchas in Succeſs; This 
is ſuch a ſingular Practice, that I had rather 
leave it undeſcribed, than be forced to give 
it it's proper Character. 1 
Philot. 1 believe yon will be willing to 
abate, if not to retract your Cenſure, when 
you conſider that theſe Gentlemen of the 
1 Gown, 
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Gown, whom you think too much depreſ- 
ſed, are many of them Curates: And is it 
not very reaſonable there ſhould be a Di- 
ſtance obſetved between Maſters and Ser- 
vants? If you Confound theſe two Relati- 
ons by laviſh and indiſcreet Familiarities, 
you deſtroy the Reſpe&; and by degrees, 
the very Notion of Superiority. If there is 
is not a due Homage Paid in Converſation, 
thoſe who are in a ſtate of Subjection, will 
neither know their Condition, nor their 
Duty: They will be apt to forget they 
hold by a Servile Tenure; and think them- 
ſelves enfranchiſed from all manner of Suit 


and Service. Beſides, if the Parſon ſhould 


uſe his Curate with that Freedom which you 
inſinuate, as if there was neither Depen- 
dance nor Obligation between them; this 
might be of very ill Example to the Pariſh, 
ati make all other Servants challenge the 
ſame Liberty; and grow pert upon their 
Maſters: And when this Sawcineſs became 
univerſal, as it's likely it might do in a ſhort 
time, what leſs Miſchief could be expected 
from it, than an old Scythian Rebellion? 

 Philal. J confeſs, T was not aware the 
Being of Government depended ſo mucli 
upon the Diſtinction between Rector and 
Curate; and that if the modern Way of Di- 

ſtance and Subordination was not kept up, 
we muſt preſently return to Hobs's _ of 
11011 | D ; A- 
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Nature. If a Curate be ſuch a dangerous 
thing, that a little Civil Uſage to him is rea- 
dy to make the World fall about our Eats, 
I wonder why fo many cf them are ſuffer- 
ed. Now without raiſing the Poſſe. Comita- 
tus, if the Pluraliſis would but do their beſt 
to ſuppreſs them, their Number might 
quickly be ſo retrenched, that they would 
not be in the leaſt Formidable. But you 

em to argue all this while upon a wrong 

rinciple ; you take it for granted, that 
Curates are Servants; Now if this proves a 
Miſtake, you will own they may be treated 
with a little more Freedom, without any 
Danger to Authority. 

Philot. Who, doubts their. being Ser- 
vants: 

Philal. 1 do; and for very good Rea- 
ſons. "Ip 
Ppbilot. See how a Man may be miſtaken! 
I thought, the Exgliſo of Gurate, had been 
an Eccleſiaſtical Hireling. | | 

_ Philal. No ſuch matter; the proper Im 
port of the Word ſignifies, One who. has 
the Cure of Souls: Therefore in France, all 
Parochial Prieſts are called Curates ; as.they 
25 likewiſe in our Rubrick and Common- 
prayer. . 

Philot. I find then there lies no Servituda 
in the Name 3 ſo that it muſt be either the 
Deputation, or Salary which they receive 
2 | from 
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from the Inſtituted Prieſt, which finks them 


into this Condition. 

Philal. That there is no Servitude in ei- 
ther of theſe, I am ready to make good. 
1. Not in the Office: And here I muſt craye 
Leave to ask you a few Queſtions. . 

Philot. Take your Method. 

Philal. What in your Apprehenſion is a 
Curate's Employment ? | 

Philot. To ſerve God in the Publick Of- 
fices of Religion ; and to take Care of the 
Pariſh. | 

Philal. Then he is not entertained to 
ſerve the Rector. 

Philor. Go on. 

Philal. In the next place, I deſire to 
know whether Authority is not Eſſential to 
a Maſter. 

Philot. Who Queſtions if? 

Phila. Has the Curate his Authority to 
Preach, and Adminiſter the Sacraments, 
from the Rector? SEL | 

Philot. No; from the Biſhop. 

Philal. May not a Maſter turn away his 
Servants: when he pleaſes ? 

Philot. I think fo. 

Philal. But the Rector has no Power to 
remove the Curate, after he is Licenſed and 
Fixed by the Biſhop. To ſum up the Evi- 
dence therefore ; if the Curate was not en- 
tertained to wait upon the Rector, nor has 

| D 2 his 
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his Authority from him, nor can be re- 
moved from his Employment, I think it is 
pretty plain, he is none of his Servant. 
 Philoz. Well; but does not the Parſon 
make Choice of him, and Pay him. 1 

Ph;lal. Don't a Corporation chooſe a 
Mayor ? 

Philot. What then? 

Philal. Pray whoſe Servant is he after his 
Election? | 

Philot. None but the King's, that I 
know of : But you have not anſwered the 
later Part of my Objection, about his being 
paid by the Rector. 

PBilal. If you had not called for my An- 
ſwer, I had waved it for your ſakes be- 
cauſe I think your Objection borders ſome- 
what upon Treaſon. 

 Philot. How ſo? 

Philal. Why; Is it not of kin to Trea- 
ſon to ſay, the Subjects are Maſters over | 
the Supreme Authority? 

Philot. If Nonſenſe will not excuſe a |} 
Man, I think it is. 

Philal. But your Argument proves the 
King a Servant to the People. 

Philot. How? | 

Philal. Becauſe they pay him Tax&s z 
and that among other Reaſons, by way of 

| Acknowledgment of the Benefits of his Go- 
vernment; and that they may ſhew them- 
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ſelves willing, if it was in their Power, to 
requite him for his Care of the State. 

Philot. Pray why ſo much Concern to 
prove Curates no Servants ? 

Philal. Becauſe I am willing to reſcue 
them from that Contempt which they will 
certainly fall into, as long as they paſs un- 
der this Notion : Which conſidering the 
Number of Perſons Officiating this Way, 
muſt be very Prejudicial to Religion. Be- 
ſides, it makes ſome Perſons, who are fit 
to do the Church Service, ſaſpend them- 
ſelves : and ſhew their Prieſthood only by 
their Habit, rather than ſerve God under 
ſuch uncreditable Circumſtances: And for 
the ſame Reaſon, Others are tempted to 
grow too fond of à Preſentation z and 
chooſe rather to court it by Flattery, or 
other indirect Practices, than be condem- 
ned to the ſervile Condition of a Curate. 
For let me tell you, it is no ordinary piece 
of Self-Denial, for a Man of a generous Edu- 
cation, who has been trained up all along 
to Freedom and good Uſage, to be degra- 
ded in his Manhood, when the Mind is 
moſt in Love with Liberty, and to enter 
upon Buſineſs with Marks of Diſadvantage, 
when he ſtands moſt in need of Reputation. 
To my thinking, this is a very 'diſcourag- 
ing and prepoſtzrous Way of Educating 
the Clergy, If a Man muſt go to Service, 

D 3 | he 
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he had better begin with it as they do in 
Trades, and not be Maſter at firſt, and 
then be forced to turn Apprentice, or Jour- 
ny-man afterwards. Of ſuch ill conſe- 
quence it is to miſcall Things ; and as Plats 
obſerves, That an Alteration of the Nates in 
Muſick is apt to-praduce an Innovation in 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of a Country : 8 
by changing the Names of Offices for Others 


| of leſs Repute, we change the Uſes and 


Deſigns of them; and make them leſs Satis- 
factory to thoſe engaged, and leſs Servicea- 
ble to the Publick, than they would have 
been if the Character of their Inſtitution had 
been kept up. HI olds 


Pbilot. Granting at preſent what you 


ſay to be true, yet aCarate feems to lie un- 
der another Diſadvantage ; which makes 
him conſidered with Abatement. 
Phital. What is that? 03 
Philot. Why, People are apt to Fancy, 
that it is the Want either of Parts on Con- 
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iz i dau, he 72 51 not b e Pride of 
0 or kee ce with t otry of 
Others; becauſe Fe will Heirher iſe 885 
nels nor Fadtior ; nor tflake net Fp. 
jar to the Di vas of ftis Audience. 
Becauſe he cannot digeſt 4 Simoniacal Con- 
tract; nor charge throut gh außer with the 
Courage of an Evidence. it 1 is his 
plain and impartial « dealing with 1h L — 
ple his Reſolutio to preſerve the ency 
of his Chatacter, and rhe Infiocerice of hjs 
Cotiſcience, which ars his Prömotion: So 
that if lle was Mean e to Complain, 
he might have the Satisfa@ion to apply this 
Senterice of Tel to himfelf, Non nos vitia 
ſed viftutes a xerunt. 
Philot. What à Broad Lau, is hete i up- 
on the Beneficet Ctergy > 
"Phila. 1 am glad W ave; ven me an 
Opportunity of Explaining my (elf. My 
meaning is not, Thar thoſe 88 ale po aber d 
of Livings, have gained them by 
rect Courles: - Gott forbid 1 41 ſay, 
That alt Men are not ſo lucky a5to bade the 
Oer of fair Conditions; and thoſe ws 
have not, muſt vy arates if they will be 
honeſt; or elle lay by the Uſe of the Prieſt. | 
hood ; which T am afraid is not very ac- 
cotintable. TOY 
Philot. I confeſs you have brought your 
ſelf off well enough: But now I think on'r, 
D 4 you 
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you mult try to maintain the Liberty of 
your Curate a little more convincingly. 
For ſome ſay, there lies Preſcription and 
| immemorial Cuſtom againſt it ; and then 
| you know he is a Servant by Common Law. 
1 Philal. Not at all; For as we are lately 
| told by a great Lawyer, Preſcription is good 
| for nothing where there are any Records to 
the contrary. 4 fa 
 Philot. What Records can you produce? 
__  Philal. Why, to mention no more, the 
18:5 of the Apoſtles Canon, and the 807k 
of the Council of Elzberzs, are, I think, con- 
fiderable Evidence; the firſt of which, for: 
bids the Ordaining of thoſe who had Mar- 
| ried a Servant; and the other, excludes 
c manumized . Perſons, while their Patrons 
it were Living, from the Prieſthood, _ .. | 
#0 Philos. Say you ſo? Then I fancy thoſe | 
=p who drew up Queen Elizabeth's Injuncti? 
ons, kney nothing of this Piece of Antiquiz | 
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ty you mention. - ag | 
Philal. Your Reaſon? ., 
Phzlot. Becauſe by thoſe Injunctions, a 
£lergy-man could not lawfully Marry till 
1 he had gone and made hisComplaint againſt 
Celibacy, before two Juſtices of the Peace z . 


i and gained their Conſent, and the good Wilf 
| of * Mafier, or Miſtreſs where the Damſcl 
feroea, N A * 
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 Philal. And then I ſuppoſe, if he could 
not prevail by his Rhetorick, they gave him 
a Warrant to Diſtrein. nag 
Philot. Or poſiibly, if he courted in for- 
ma panperis, they aſſigned him a Wife gratis 
out of an Hoſpital. | 
Philal. Upon my Word , this Order, 
take it which Way you will, has a ſingular 
Aſpect; and looks as if intended to put 
the , Clergy in Mind, that they ought not 
to aſpire above an Abigal. Certainly, Diſ- 
cretion and Merit ran very low in the 
Church at that Time; or elſe, ſome Peo- 
ple were willing to make the Nation believe 
ſo. But to return to the Canons; the De- 
ſign of which was to ſecure the Reputation 
of the Clergy; but according to the modern 
Opinion, this Proviſion fignifies nothing; 
for if a man mult go to Service after he is in 
Orders, had he not as good do it before? In 
your: Senſe, he often only changes his Lay 
for an Eccleſiaſtical Maſter; which ſome- 
times might be ſo far from an, Advantage, 
that it would make the Servitude the more 
uneaſie ; by being 3 to One, no more 
than Equal to himſelf. TT 44A 
Philot. 1 grant you; in the Primitivo 
Times, the Advantage of Prieſthood was 
equally ſhared among all the Order; and 
none of that Character had any Superiority 
over another. For then the Reyenues of 
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the Church conſiſted only in the voluntary 
Offerings of the People; which were all 
depoſited with the Biſhop; who aſſigned 
every one his reſpective Portion; ſo that 
no Prieſt had any Dependance upon Ano- 
ther for his Maintenance: But now the 
Caſe is otherwiſe; and a Man ought to be 
Subject to him that Supports him. 
Bilal. Tis ſomewhat hard, that the 
bare Alteration of the Church Revenues, 
ſhould make ſo wide a Difference, between 
thoſe who were Equal before ; that a Man 
muſt loſe his Freedom only for want of a 
Preſentation ; and be made a Servant be- 
eauſe he doth not take Tithes; though he 
has as much ſpiritual Authority as if he did: 
But I perceive, you think there is no Con- 
fideration equivalent to a little Money ; 
and that he who receives it muſt be no lon- 
ger at his own Diſpoſal; though he makes 
never ſo valuable a Return. Since there- 
fore, you inſiſt ſo much upon Maintenance, 
what if it appears that the Curate maintains 
the Parſon ? 5 
Philos. That would be ſtrange indeed. 
Philal. To what End were the Church 
Revenues intended? 
Philot, To keep up the Worſhip of God. 
Philal. Which Way > | 
 Philot. By ſetling a competent Mainte- 
nance upon the Miniſters of Religion, = 
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they may be in the better Capacity to diſ- 
charge their Office z and not be obliged to 
lofe their Time, and leſſen their Character, 
by engaging in Laborious or Mechanical 
Employments, | | 

- Philal. By your Arguing there ſhould be 
ſomething for them to do. 

Ph:lot. Yes, They are to take Care of 
that Precin& to which their Endowment is 
annex'd. | | 

Ph;lal. 1 hope you don't mean, not to 
come at it. 1 

Ph:lot. I mean, they are to take Care 
of the Performance of the Duties of their 
Office. 

Philal. Then ought not he to have the 
Revenues, who Performs theſe Duties? 

Philot. Jam not willing to grant that. 

Ph;lat. Have a care of denying the Con- 
eluſion ; you grant, the Revenues of the 
Church were deſigned for the Support of 
the Clergy. 

Philot. Tes. 72 

Phzlal, Of what Clergy? Thoſe who 
tve many Miles diſtant from the Pre- 
miſes > 

Philot. No; Pm afraid they were in- 
tended for thoſe ho live upon the Place 3 
S otherwiſe, methinks Endowments are 4 
very flendor Proviſion for thu Benefit of the 

Pari. | : 34 
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Pßbilal. Then if the Curate does all the 
Work, ought he not to have the Reward 
for his Pains? In ſhort, either he is qualified 
to undertake the Pariſh or not; if not, 
with what Sincerity can he be employed ? 
If he is qualified, why is he barred the Pro- 
fit, when he only performs the Conditions 
upon which they were ſettled ; when none 
but himſelf anſwers the Deſign they were 
intended for? To ſpeak properly, the Re- 
ctor ſeems to live out of the Labours of an- 
other; He is maintained by the Perquiſites 
of the Curate's Office; and therefore is in 
effect, but a kind of Penſioner to him. 

Philot. I ſee, you are an everlaſting Le- 
veller; you won't allow any Encourage- 
ment to extraordinary Induſtry and Me- 
rit. é | 
.; Phildl. You miſtake me. I would have 
the beſt Men, have the beſt Livings but 


then before we go to doubling of Prefer- 


ments, poſſibly it were not amiſs to ex- 
amine, whether the number of Benefices 
exceeds the Perſons who are capable of 
them. Let us firſt examige, whether they 
will bold out one a piece ; and when every 
Man has One, then the Supernumerary 
Livings may be divided amongſt thoſe who 
are moſt Deſerving. b 

Philoe. In good time ; when it's likely 
there will be none left! Now, do you Ima- 
n gine 
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gine the Church can be defended againſt her 
Ad verſaries by the ſtrengh of a ſingle Par- 
ſonage? But it may be you will ſay, all our 
Plurality-Men are not Writers. ; 
Philal. No; nor Readers neither. Be- 
fides. We may obſerve, that Hereſie and 
Schiſm were very ſucceſsfully Combated 
before Unions, Diſpenſations, and Conſo- 
lidations were heard of. If you Conſult 
Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent, (p. 216.) he will inform you, that 
Non-refidence and Pluralities are Things of 
no very Primitive Eſtabliſhment. I con- 
feſs, fome of the Lay-managers of our Re- 
formation have not been over-kind to the 
Church; ſo that Affairs are not in ſo good 
a Poſture as they might have been: But 
God be thanked, there is ſtill ſome Provi- 
ſion left for the Ornament and Defence of 
Religion. [995 07 ee 
Philot. What Proviſion do you mean? 
Philal. Why, to ſpeak to your Caſe ; 
there are Dignities to which thoſe Gentle- 
men who are prepared to engage in the 
Controverſie, have a good Right: And 
with Submiſſion to better Judgments, I think 
it would not be amiſs, if all dignified Perſons 
held their Preferments by a new Tenure ? 
- Philot What Tenure? | 
Philal. By Knights Service; pnrſuant te 
which, they ſhould be. obliged! to _ 
27 tre 
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their Pens in the Cauſe, whenever their 
Superiours required them; to appear in 
the Field upon an Invaſion, with their Quo- 
ta; and in ſhort, to Maintain any Poſt that 
ſhall be aſſigned. 8 

Philot. What if a Man has not a Mind 
to Quarrch, muft he be turn'd out of his 
Dignity for being ofa peaceable Diſpoſition? 

bilal. Thoſe peaceable Men you ſpeal 
of, are none of the moſt uſeful in a time of 
War; and therefore a ſmaller Gratification 
ſhould content them. However, I dont 
pretend to make any general Rules ;. for 
there may be other Qualifications Equiva- 
lent to Writing. 

Philet. What if they are difabled by Age) 

Philal. Then they ſhould be continued 
for their paft Services. 

Philot. Truly, this is a good probable Ex- 
pedient to keep the Church Militia: in Diſ- 
cipline ; and might for ought I know, ve- 
ry much improve the nabe Scicuce of Contro- 
verſie. But to return to the Old Argument; 
if you intend to bring me over to your Ops 
nion of the Curate, you muſt clear the bu- 
ſineſs of his Salary a little better; for I am 
afraid, where he has his Money, he ought 
to on he has his-Maſter too. i 

Pbilal. I confeſs there would be a great 
deal in what you ſay, if the Rector had the 
Right of Coinage. If the Money had his 

1195 1 _ Image 
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Image and Superſcription upon it, the Cu. 
rat's taking it for Currant, would conclude 
him under his Juriſdiction : But that the 
bare receiving a Sum ſhould fink a Man in- 
to a ſervile State, is = my Comprehenſi- 
on. For conſidering that Money is a Thing 
of ſuch Quality, and ſovereign Sway in the 
World, one would imagine it ſhould bring 
Power and Reputation along with it; and 
rather enlarge, then abridge a Man's Liber- 
ty by receiving it. And to mention nothing 
farther, the Nature of the Contract be- 
tween the Rector and Curate, is ſufficient 
to give you Satisfaction; for there, as has 
been obſerved, the Curate undertakes no 
other Employment, but the Inſtruction and 
Government of the Pariſh. There is no At- 
tendance upon the Parſon, no running up- 
on his Errands, nor Subjection to his Hu- 
mour indented for. 
Philot. Methinks it is a little hard, a Cu- 
rate muſt not be called a Servant, as well as 
a Cook or a Footman; fince he has Wages 
as much as the other. | 
Þhilal. Poſſibly not always fo much nei- 
ther; but waving that, if you had remem- 
bred what I urged to you before, this Ob- 
jection would have been no Difficulty. 
Philo-. What was that? 
Philal Why, that the Curate is to wait 
upon none but. God Almighty 5 That the 


Manage 
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Manage of his Employment is not preſcribed 
by the Rector; but by the Rubrick and 
Conſtitutions of the Church; And that he 
is not removeable at Pleaſure. I ſuppoſe 
by this time, you apprehend there is a 
Difference between him and a Footman; or 
a Steward either. 
Philot. Well! Notwithſtanding you 
ſubtlety, this Notion of Wages ſticks in 
my Stomach till. N 2117. 

Ppbilal. I wonder the glitter of a little 
Money ſhould dazle your Eyes at that rate, 
that you cannot ſee ſo plain a Diſtinction. 
You don't ſeem to underſtand Commerce, 
if you think that ſomething of Authority 
and Dominion is alway given in Exchange 
for Money. Now I am of Diogenes his 
Mind, and believe it poſſible for one to buy 
a Maſter, as well as a Servant. 

Philot. As how? 


_ Philal. Why, for the purpoſes if a Per- 


ſon of Twenty One puts himſelf Apprentice 


to another, you know this is ſeldom done 
without Charge : Now what does a Man 
do in this Caſe, but purchaſe his Subjection, 
and hire himſelf a Drabbing upon occafion? 
To give one Inſtance more, When a Wo- 
man of Fortune Marries a Man with No- 
thing, docs ſhe not give him Meat, Drink, 
and Wages toGovern her? And to end this 
Diſpute, you know, Phyſicians, and Law= 
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yers, and Judges, have Fees, or Wages, 
either given or affigned them by Law, with- 
out being thought Servants to thoſe they 
are concerned with: Now, what Reaſon is 
there a Curate ſhould have worſe Luck 
with his Mony than other People? 
Philot, To deal plainly ; I ſuppoſe it is 
becauſe he does not get enough of it. If his 
Fees were as conſiderable as any of thoſe 
Genelemen you ſpeak of, I queſtiori not but 
his Office would be much more Reputable. 
 Philal. Well gueſſed; and therefore what 
Character do they deſerve who Confine him 
to this ſcandalous Pittance? Ibelieve you can 
ſcarcely name any ſort of Injuſtice, which has 
a more malignant Influence upon Religion, 
than this Oppreſſion of Curates. ne 
Philot: Why ſo Tragical? {© © 
Philal.Becauſe their Poverty expoſes them 
to Contempt; which renders their Inſtru- 
Crions inſignificant! and which is worſe, 
makes them leſs Conſiderable in themſelves, 
as well as in the Opinion of others. 
Philot. I hope Poverty is no Crime. 
Philal. No; but it's a ſcurvy Temptation; 
eſpecially to thoſe wlio have lived freely, 
and been bred to better ExpeCations: For 
when a Man finds his Hopes diſappointed, 


himſelf unſupported, and topp'd upon by 

Perſons of meaner Pretences and Employ- 

mentsz this is apt to pall a 
'E chec 
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check the Courage of his Thoughts; ſo that 
his Compoſitions and Fortune will ſeem to 
be much of a piece. 11 
Pzbilot. I thought ſtrait Circumſtances 
had been none of the worſt Promoters of 
Learning; according to the old Saying, La- 
gems largitor Venter. IQ 
Ph;lal. I grant there is ſome Truth in 
your Obſervation; and that it is Want 
which often reconciles Men to Labour and 
Letters; but this is at their firſt ſetting out; 
when though they have not gained their 
Point, yet they are full of Hopes; which 
pricks them on, and puts them upon their ut- 
moſt, But after they are once qualified for 
Succeſs, and find their Induſtry diſcouraged, 
this makes them fink in the Socket, and fret 
away their Strength and Spirits; ſo that 
either out of Impotence, or Diſguſt, or 
Deſpair, they give over the fruitleſs Pur- 
ſuit; and ſeldom make any generous At- 
tempt ever after. Tis true, there are ſome 
hardy Souls that won't be beaten off by ill 
Uſage ; but theſe are very rarely to be met 
with. — 2 4 ac, W 
_  Philot. Then you think there would be 
a ſtrange: Improvement in the unbeneficed 
Clergy, if they had a better Salary. 
. 'Philal. Ves; I think they would have 
more Books, and more Learning, and more 
Credit. They would not be ſo —_ ow 
3 ; 8 


liged to improper Compliances; nor ſo lia- 
ble to ſeveral: other Miſcarriages in their 
Conduct. 1 10 
Philot. By your Diſcourſe, the ſlendet 
Proviſion which is made for them, ſhould 


be very Criminal. „ 055 
2 Doubtleſs ſo it is. For pray con- 
by 31 <4: | 
Philot. Pray be as Brief as you can. 
Philal. J ſay then, for a Clergy-Man to 
enrich himſelf by the Labour and Neceſſi- 
ties of One of his own Order, and make his 
Figure out of the Church, without perform- 
ing the Services required, is a direct trans 
ſlating the Holy Revenues to a Foreign and 
Secular Uſes arid conſequently, beſides other 
Aggravations, is no better than Sacrilege E 
which is a very uncanonical Sin ; And unle 
we are very much in the dark, will be ac- 
counted for afterwards. In ſhort, this pra- 
Qice has been the main ground of the Con- 
tempt of the Clergy ; making one Part of 
them grow Cheap by their Poverty,and the 
Other by their Covetouſneſs, 
Philot. Pray, what Allowatice would 
e 75 oblige the Rector to, if you had ths 
Regulation of that Affair? 
/. Philal. To ſpeak within Compaſs, in my 
Opinion the Curate ought to have half the 
Profits, let the value of them be never ſo 
conſiderable ; for if the Parſon has the other 
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Moiety for doing nothing, I think he has 
no reaſon to Complain. But if the Livin 
be Small, then he that ſupplies it, ſhould 
have two Thirds aſſigned him; becauſe he 
cannot be decently Supported under that 
Proportion. | | 

Philot. Well, I am not diſpoſed to exa- 
mine that Matter any farther. But I be- 
ſeech you, what is all this to the Buſineſs of 
Pride? I think your Zeal for the Curates 
has tranſported you a little out of your 
Subject. | 3 


Bilal. No ſuch matter; for it is gene- 


* 


rally nothing but Ambition which makes 


Men Covetous and Mean: Beſides, if it is 
a Digreſſion, it is a very ſeaſonable one. 
However, I am willing to take my leave of 


this Part of the Argument; therefore, if 


you pleaſe, we will call a new Cauſe. 
Pbilot. I think it beſt to Adjourn at pre. 

ſent; and when we meet again, I will ver 

ture the other Bruſh with you. 37m 
 Philal. Till then farewell. 


| 
| 
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A SECOND 


NFERENCE 
BETWEEN 


| Philotinns and P bilaletbes. 


Philal. X ELL met! I am glad the 
Opportunity you menti- 


oned is ſo quicklyreturned. 
Philot. So am I; and therefore if you 


pleaſe, without any further Ceremony, let 
us purſue the Argument we were laſt upon. 
hilal. With all my Heart, and ſince (as 
has been e Learning and Conceit, 
make ſo odd a Figure; let us proceed to 
examine the Pretences of Nobility, for I 
am afraid the Vulgar Notion of it is ſcrew- 
ed ſomewhat too high, and that it has not 
Ballaſt enough to carry all the Sail which is 
commonly made out. © 19577 eren 
_ Philot. I muſt tell you, you are upon 2 
A touchy Point, and therefore I hope you will 
| treat ſo nice a Subject as this is with propor- 
tionable Caution. TE IV ATTOR 
- Philal. J am ſenſible of what you ſay, 
and ſhall manage my Enquiry with all the 
| E 3 Fair- 
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Fairneſs and Decency, the free Diſcuſſion 
of the Queſtion will allow. To begin, you 
know all Men were equally Noble, or, if 
you will, equally Plebeian at firſt; Now I 
would gladly underſtand how they came to 
be ſo much Diſtinguiſh'd afterwards, for 
there are different Reaſons aſſigned, 


Phzlot. 1 ſappoſe the Diſtinctions you . 


mentioned were founded upon extraordi- 
nary Performances, and won at the Expence 
of Induſtry and Merit : For how can you 


imagine any Perſons ſhould Emerge out of 


the common Maſs of Mankind, unleſs by 
the Advantzges of Capacity, Labour, and 
Reſolution? Their mounting, argues that 
Fire wasthe ruling Element in their Compo- 
ſition ; and that they were of a more vigo- 
rous and enterprizing Spirit than their 
Neighbours. | 
Philal. I am willing to ſuppoſe with you, 
that they made a generous Uſe of theſe Ad- 
vantages, and employed them for the Be- 
nefit of Mankind; being as remarkable for 
their Juſtice, Fidelity, and good Humour, 
as for their Conduct and Courage; and 
therefore I am not willing to believe the 


Account which ſome pretend to give con: 


cerning the Original of Nobility, 
Philot. What is that? 


Philal; They will tell you that it has 
bern often founded upon Rapine and In- 


juſtice 
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juſtice. It ſeems they have obſerved out 
of Thucydides, that in ancient Times it was 
counted an Heroick Atchievement to Plun- 
der luſtily; and he was a Man of the beſt 
Quality, who wasable to Steal moſt Cattle. 
Theſe Nimrod, (ſay they) grew great by 
the Strength of their Limbs and theirVices, 
. engraved their Murthers upon their Shields, 
| and Heftored all the Little and Peaceable 
| People into Peaſantry. 
| Philot. This looks ſo like a Chimerical 
and ill-natur'd Opinion, that I ſhall not do 
itt the Honour of a Confutation. 


| Pkilal. 1 have no Exceptions to your Re- 
ſentment; but to go on, for the more di- 
ſtint Conſideration of the Argument, we 
will divide Nobility into two Kinds, Here- 
| Aditary, and Acquired. The firſt is tranſ- 
mitted to us from our Anceſtors, the other 
is immediately conferred by the Favour of 
S the Prince. 
Phzlot. Proceed upon the ſeveral Parts of 
| your Diviſion. IVES) 
| Philal. 1. Then,” Hereditary Nobility 
ſeems no juſt Ground for a high Opinion, 
becauſe it is borrowed. Thoſe Great Acti- 
ons which we had no Share in, cannot pro» 
perly be any Part of our Commendation, 
eſpecially if we want Abilities to imitate 
them. Tis true, they ought to be taken 
notice of by others ” the ** | 
| | 4 O 
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of Virtue, and the Ornament of Society. 
But then he that depends wholly upon the 
Worth of Others, ought to conſider that he 
has but the Honour of an Image, and is 
Worſhiped not for his own ſake, but up} 
on the Account of what he Repreſents. To 
be plain; it is a ſign a Man is very Poor, 
when he has nothing of his own to appear 
in; but is forced to patch up his Figure with 
the Relicks of the Dead, and rifle Tomb- 
Stones and Monuments for Reputation. 
_Philot. Notwithſtanding your Rallying, 
I cannot conceive what Crime it is to Poſ- 
ſeſs the Inheritance of our Forefathers. Now 
Honour is part of their Eſtate, which was 
raiſed on purpoſe that we might be the bet- 
ter for it. And ſince their Children were 
the Occaſion of their Merit, and puſhed them 
on to generous Undertakings, ought they 
not to ſhare in the Glory of the Succeſs ? 
Philal. Yes. But it ſhould be managed 
with great Modeſty, becauſe though an 
honourable Title may be conveyed to Po- 
ſtetity ; yet the enhobling Qualities, which 
are the Soul of Greatneſs, are a ſort of In- 
communicable Perfections, and cannat be 
transferred. Indeed, if a Man could Be- 
qucath his Vertues by Will, and ſettle his 
Senſe. and Leathing, and Reſolution, upon 
zus Childrem as certainly as he can his 
£-nds, a brave Anceſtor would be a migh- 
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 Philot.I hope thoſe fine Qualities are not 
ſoIncommunicable as you ſuppoſe; for me- 
thinks, there is a Je ze ſcay quoi, in Perſons 
well born: there is a peculiar Nobleneſs of 
Temper in them, their Converſation is 
inimitably Graceful, and a Man may di- 
oy their Quality by the Air of their 
aces. 

Philal. I wiſh that Spirit of Honour and 
Bravery you mention, was inſeparable to 
their Quality; but it is too plain that great 
Minds, and great Fortunes don't always go 
together ; however, I grant there is ſome 
Truth in your Obſervation, but am afraid 
the Diſtinction does not always ſpring from 
the Cauſe you aſſign. For by the Grace- 
fulneſs of Converſation, I ſuppoſe you mean 
a decent Aſſurance, and an Addreſs in the 
Modes, and Geſtures, of Salutation. Now 
theſe are pretty Accompliſhments I confeſs, 
and recommend a Man to Company with 
ſome Advantage; but then they are eaſily 
gained by Cuſtom and Education, and 
therefore we need not fetch them ex Tra- 
duce, And moreover, theſe little Formali- 
ties are often magnificd beyond all Senſe 
and Reaſon ; And ſome People are ſo Fan- 
taſtically fond of them, as if they were the 
top Perfections of Humane Nature; and 
that it were in reality a more valuable and 
gentle Quality to Dreſs well, and 8 
1 and- 
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handſomely into a Room, than to take a 
Town, or to be fit to diſcharge the Office 
of a Privy Counſellor. Now, with Sub- 
miſſion to theſe Ceremonious Gentlemen, 
I am notof their Mind in this Matter, but 
think it much better for a Man's Parts to lie 
in his Head, than in his Heels. 
Pbilot. I think ſo too, but you have not 
anſwered the whole. 
_ Philal. True! Your Air was Omitted : Now 
if this was a conſtant Privelege of Birth, 
which you know itis not, yet in this deceit- 
fal Age of ours, there is no Arguing from 
an Out- ſide. Beſides, I doubt this Advan- 
tage is ſometimes the effect of a Slothful and 
Effeminate Life. When Men will Attempt 
nothing either in the Field, or in their Clo- 
ſets : When they will neither trouble them- 
ſelves with Thinking, nor endure to be ex- 
poſed to the Weather: This Niceneſs, 
though it renders them Infignificant to the 
great Purpoſes of Life, yet 1t Poliſhes their 
Complexion, and makes their Spirits ſeem 
more moving and traſparent. Sometime 
this Sprightlineſs and Grandure of Face, is 
Painted by Flattery; for when Men are 
once made to believe they are very Confi- 
derable, they are preſently for trying to 
Write the Infcription of their Quality upon 
their Forehead. Now Conceit, when 1t is 
Corrected with a Mixture of Gravity, : an 
| admi- 
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admirable Waſp, and will make one look as 
Wiſe, and as Great as you would wiſh. 

Philot. This Grandure of Face, as you call 
it, may poſſibly be explained upon kinder 
Principles; for I am apt to believe that a 
quick Senſe of Honour, a Conſciouſneſs of 
Worth, an Elevation of Thought, will 
ſometimes break out into a Luſtre, and 
make the great Soul ſparkle in a Man's 
Eyes. | 

PG I cannot deny what you ſay, and 
therefore the beſt Conſtruction ought to be 
made, where the known Character of the 
Perſon does not diſallow it. | 

Philot. I ſee you can be fair when yon 
liſt, therefore I ſhall venture to go on with 
you to another Advantage of Nobility, 
viz, Antiquity. Now to begin in your own 
way, Don't you think it is a great Addition 
to ones Birth, to ſtand at the bottom of a long 
Parchment Pedigree, and be ſome Yards 
removed from the firſt Efcutcheon? Is not 
that Family ſubſtantially Built which can 
ſtand the Shock of Time, and hold out 
againſt all Varieties of Accidents? How ge- 
nerous muſt that Blood be, which has been 
ſo long Refining, and run- through the 
Channels of Honour for ſo many Ages, 
where it is ſometimes as hard to come to the 
Plebeian Fountain, as to find out the Head 


of Nilw? 
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Philal.Not ſo hard neither; For if you go 
but one Inch farther than the Gentleman at 
the Top you ſpoke of, it is ten to one but 
you take old Goodman, G c. by the Lea- 
thern Breeches. And as for the Antiquity 
of a Family, though it looks prettily at firſt 
ſight, yet I fear it will abate upon Exami- 
nation. 

Philot. Pray try your skill upon it, for I 
am not of your Mind. 

Philal. Then to deal plainly with you, I 
conceive the Antiquity you talk of, is com- 
monly nothing but ancient Wealth; and 
therefore the chief Commendation of this 
Privilege confiſts in the long continned Fru- 
gality of the Family ; who after they were 
once poſſeſſed of an Eſtate, had the Diſcre- 
tion to keep it. | 

Phzlot. Is it nothing then for a Man's An- 
ceſtors to have lived in Reputation, and te 
have had Intereſt and Command in their 


Country, for ſo many Generations? 


 Ph;lal. I ſuppoſe the Engliſh of all this is 
no more than that they have lived in good 
Houſes, Eat and Drank better, and born 
higher Offices than thoſe who have wanted 
2 Fortune. Now Money, and a moderate 
Share of Senſe, will furniſh any Man with 
all theſe Advantages. And as to the hold- 
ing out againſt ſo many Accidents, and 


. Alterations of State, I am afraid it ſome- 


times 
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times proceeds from Shifting and Indifferent 
Principles and from a ſervile Compliance 


with whatever is Uppermoſt. So that what 


my Lord Bacon mentions, in reference to 
Notions and Inventions, may be ſometimes 
applicable to Families ; where he tells us, 
That time is like a River, in which Metals 
and ſolid Subſtances are ſunk, while Chaff 
and Straws ſwim upon the Surface. 
Secondly, You: are to conſider that an 
ancient Gentility does not neceſſarily con- 
vey to us any Advantage either of Body or 
Mind: And, to ſpeak like Philoſophers, 


_ theſe are the only two Things in which we 


are capable of any real Improvement. 1 
confeſs, if every Generation grew Wiſer, 


Stronger, Handfomer, or longer-Lived than 


the other; if the Breed: of a Man's Family 
was thus Improved, the farther it was con- 
tinued; then indeed the Quality of an Ef- 
cutcheon would be exactly contrary to that 
of Cloaths, and the One would always grow 
better, as the Other does worſe, by wear- 
ing. From whence it would follow, that 
if the Seven Sleepers had been made Gentle- 
men immediately. before they entered their 


Cave, and had held on their Nap'from Se- 


venty to Seven hundred Years, they had 
moſt undeniably ſlept themſelves into a con- 
ſiderable Degree of Quality. + a 


Philot. 
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Philot. You may talk as Subtilly as you 
pleaſe, but you muſt not think to baffle 
ſtabliſhed and Unconteſted Opinions, with 

a few Logical Quirks. . 
Philal. Pray don't grow warm, and I 
will endeavour to ſatisfy you; and in order 
to it, I obſerve in the third Place, That an 
ancient Gentility makes a Man Superiour on- 
ly to thoſe of the ſame Quality, (viz. an 
Eſquire, to an Eſquire, and ſo in the reſt) 
_ that in nothing but in Point of Prece- 
dency. TheReaſon, I ſuppoſe, — N 4 
which are placed in any Degree of Honour, 
precede others who are afterwards raiſed to 
the ſame Height, is for the Encouragement 
of Induſtry. To make Men forward to ex- 
ert their earlieſt Endeavours, to deſerve 
well of the State; for this Reaſon there is a 
Diſtinction made between Merit, other- 


wiſe equal, only upon the account of the 


Priority of Time. 
Philot. Is this all you can afford? ' 
.  Phildl. Look you! We that pretend to 
be Subject to a Conſtitution, muſt not Carve 
out our own Quality; for at this rate a 
Cobler may make himſelf a LorxeGQ. 
Philot. And what then? 8 978 
* _ » Philal. Why, then I ſay, it is Vanity for 
any Man to have a better Opinion of his Fa- 
mily than the Law allows: My Reaſort is, 
becauſe the Law is the meaſure of Honour, 
5 as 
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as well as of all other Civil Rights. Beſides, 
I muſt tell you, that it is both Reaſonable, 
and the Intereſt of the State, that Merit 
ſhould be confidered, of what date ſoever 
it is. A Worthy Action ought to be as 
much Rewarded now, as one of the ſame 
Kind was a Thouſand Years ſince. The 
proſpect of Honour to a generous Mind, is 
the chief Incitement to all great Underta- 
kings. This Confideration Poliſhes Arts 
and Sciences, makes Men Induſtrious in im- 
proving their Underſtandings, and Reſo-— 
lute in expoſing their Perſons for the Pub- 
lick Service. If therefore we dote upon 
Antiquity ſo far, as to undervalue the Me- 
rit of the preſent Age, the Government 
muſt neceſſarily ſaffer by it; for ſuch a Par- 
tiality will ſlacken the Nerves of Induſtry, 
and occaſion a Negligence both in thoſe who 
have an ancient Title to Honour, and in 
thoſe who have not. The firſt will grow 
ſlaggiſh, becauſe they have a ſufficient 
Share of Reputation already z and therefore 
need not run any hazards about getting. 
more. The latter will abate in their for- 
wardneſs to oblige their Country, becauſe 
they know their Service, though never ſo 
great, will be contemned 4 atid for that ve- 
ry Reaſon which ought to make them the 
more valued; that is, becauſe their Con- 
fiderableneſs came from themſelves. More- 

| Over, 
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over, if-the Inheritors of ancient Honour, 
have not by perſonal Additions improved 
that Stock which was granted to their An- 
ceſtors; there is no Reaſon it ſhould be 
Rated above the ſame Degree ( Precedency 
excepted ) which is given now. For toaf- 
firm that a Family raiſed to Nobility by this 
King, is not as good as one raiſed by the 
Conquerour, is a Reflexion upon his Preſent 
Majeſty: It ſuppoſes his Judgment, or his 
Authority, leſs Conſiderable than that of 
his Predeceſſors; and that the Fountain 
of Honour is almoſt dried up, and runs 
more muddy than in former Ages. 

| Pßbilot. How Plauſibly ſoever you may 
make your Opinion look, I'm ſure it has 
| the Diſadvantage of being Singular. For 
 - you know a plain Gentleman of an ancient 
| Family is accounted a Perſon of better Qua- 
lity than a new made Knight; though the 
reaſon of his Dubbing was never ſo Meri- 
torious. Honour, like China Diſhes, maſt 
lie ſome Ages under Ground before it comes 
to any Perfection. And to carry on your 
own Figure, the greater Diſtance from the 
Spring, always makes the 'Stream the more 
conſiderablee n ND 
P)bilal. This it is to be Wiſer than the 
Laws ! And ſince you are for Illuſtrations, 
F reply, that to ſuppoſe an ancient Title 
(though leſſer in Degree) is preferable to a 
To * greater 
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greater of late Creation, is as if one ſhould 
affirm that an old Shilling is better than a 
new Half · Crown, though the Alloy and 
Impreſſion are the fame in both. Nay, 
from your Argument a Man may conclude, 
that a coarſer: Metal, only by being digg'd 
and refin'd in the Days of our Great Grand- 
fathers, (thongh perhaps it has contracted 
ſome Ruſt by lying) is more valuable than 
the ſame weight in Gold, but lately ſepa- 
rated from the Ore. And that an-ancient 
Eſtate is really better than one newly Pur- 
chaſed, though the Lands of the Latter are 
richer, and the Survey larger than the 
Other. Now if a Man ſhould prove ſo Fan- 
ciful, as to demand a greater Rent for his 
Farm, becauſe it has been in the Poſſeſſion 
of his Family for ſome Hundreds of Years, 
I believe the want of Tenants would ſoon 
convince him of his Errour. From whence 
it's evident, that in taking an Eſtimate of 
Nobility we are not ſo much to conſider 
it's Antiquity, as the Merit of the firſt 
Grantee, and the Diſtinction the Prince has 
put upon it; which like Figures or other 
Marks upon Money, ſtamp the Value, and 
tell the Subject for how much it is to paſs. 
 Philot. Pray, by your Favour, are not 
Medals, and Coins valued more for their 
Antiquity than their Metal? 


1 
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| Philad. That Queſtion is to the Point 3 
and therefore I anſwer. 

Firſt, That Coins, & c. though they are 
valua le as Rarities, yet they ſigniſie litels 
in Exchange and common Uſe; And if 2 
Man has any Debt to pay, or "Commods: 
ties to bury King Charles his Image, and 
Superſcription will do him much more Ser- 
vice than Cæſar s. 

Secondly, The Reaſon why theſe Things 
are ſometimes ſo much valued, is not becauſe 
they are old, but uſeful: They often rectify 
Chronology, and explain Hiſtory, and re- 
trieve us ſeveral material Parts of Learning ; 
which might otherwiſe have been irrecove- 
rably Joſt. 

Thirdly, There is a Diſparity i in the caſd 
of ancient Coins and Families; For in the 
firſt you have the ſame numerical Piece, in 
the larter nothing but the Nameor Relation; 
ſo that the Change and Succeſſion of Perſons 
ſeems to deſtroy the Notion of Antiquity: 
To make the Inſtance parallel, we/ muſt 
ſuppoſe a Gentleman as old as Methuſalear, 
and then I confeſs he would be a great Cu- 
Fioſi ity z andoughtto be valued accordingly. 

Philos. As I remember you were fa 4h 
the Merit of the firſt Gentleman of the 
Houſe onght to be conſider d. 

Philal. Tes; I conceive that paws 
ſtance very Material; and that if upon en- 
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quiry it proves Unintelligible, or Unlucky, 
it's no ſmall Abatement to the Family. For 
if he Advanced himſelf by a voluntary En- 
gaging in unjuſt Quarrels, he has no better 
Pretence to Honour than what a reſolute 
and fucceſsful Padder may Challenge. If 
he owes his Heraldry to a ſervile Flattery, 
and a dextrons Application to the Vices of 
Princes; the Marks of their Favour are ra- 
ther Infamous than Honourable to his Po- 
ſterity 5 becauſe he is Ennobled for thoſe 
Qualities, for which he ought to have been 
Puniſhed. | e 

Philot. What if the Gentility was Pur- 
chaſed, I hope we may make the beſt of 
what we have paid for? 

_ PBiladl. By all means! But then this is a 
ſign that Worth and diſtinguiſhing Quali- 
ties were wanting ; otherwiſe the Honour 
had been conferred Gratu. The ſame may 
be ſaid when Arms or Titles are given at 
the Inſtance or Recommendation of a Fa- 
vorite ; for this is down-right begging for 
Quality; and looks more like an Alms than 
an Honour. Farther, it's a leſſening to a 
Man's Nobility , when the Reaſon and 
Grounds of it are unknown; for if his Riſe . 
had been derived from worthy and credi- 
table Cauſes, he would in all likelihood 
have been as certainly acquainted with 
them, as with his Arms ; It being both 1 
5 F 2 , 
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fie, and for the Reputation of the Family, 
that Records of this Nature ſhould have 
been preſerv'dz and therefore the Loſs of 
them ſcems rather to proceed from Deſign 
than Neglect. In ſhort, if the firſt Princi- 
ples of Honour happen to be thus Coarſe, 
or Counterfeit, it's not in the Power of 
Time to mend them: A Pebble or Briſtol 
Stone will not change their Natures, and 
improve into Diamonds; though they are 
laid up a Thouſand Years together. 
Philot. Hark you Mr. I doubt your Ef- 
fects (if you have any) have lain but a lit- 
tle while in the Heralds Oftice.  _ 
Philal. Probably as long as your Wor- 
ſhips: But I take it to be much more a 
Gentlemanly Quality to diſcover ſuch un- 
ſociable Miſtakes than to abett them. If 
we are capable of underſtanding any Thing, 
it muſt undoubtedly be more Creditable to 
promote good- Humour and Modeſty in 
Converſation, and give Men right Ap- 
prehenſions of themſelves ;- than to flatter 
them into Groundleſs Conceits, and make 
them believe they may be truly Great, 
and yet good for Nothing. To maintain 
ſueh indefenſible and dangerous Principles 
of Honour, which not only impoſe upon 
our Underſtandings, but emaſculate our 
Spirits, and ſpoil our Temper, and tend 
only to the nouriſhing of Idleneſs and Pride; 
| is, 
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is, in my Opinion, no very Heroical Under- 
taking. , 

Philot. Then I find we muſt come to the 
Merits of the Cauſe, as you call them ; and 
examine upon what Foundation the Fami- 
ly ſtands. 

Phzlal. I think that is the only way to 
know what we have to truſt to; and how 
far we may inſiſt upon the Advantages of 
Birth. ; 

Philot. What are the uſual Steps to Ho- 
nour ? | | | wg 

- Philal. I ſuppoſe one of theſe Three, 
Learning, Commerce, or Arms. The Pre- 
rences of Learning have been examined 
already; To which I ſhall only add, That 
if a Perſon whoſe Mind is enlarged, and 
beautified with all ſorts of nſefal Know- 
ledge, is notwithſtanding obliged to Mo- 
deſty, and Sobriety of Thought, then cer- 
tainly thoſe who claim under him, and are 
wiſe only by Proxy, ought not to grow too 
big upon their Relation to the Myſzs, To 
proceed, Commerce is another Expedient 
which often diſtinguiſhes a Man from the 
Vulgar. For Trading raifes an Eſtate, and 
that procures Honour ; ſo that in this Caſe 
Wealth is the main of the Merit; and that 
which is chiefly infiſted on by thoſe who 
Inherit it. But here we ought to be very 
Cautious and Meek-Spirited, till we are aſ- 
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ſured of the Honeſty of our Anceſtors; for 
Covetonſneſs and Circumvention make no 
good Motto for a Coat. Aud yet your Men 
of Trade are too often aſſiſted in their For- 
tunes by theſe Qualities. FE: 

Philot. I think you are too hard upon 
them; and believe they may come into their 
Eſtates by more accountable Methods, vz. 
by their Induſtry, by Underftanding how 
to. make uſe of all fair Advantages, and by 
the Luck of a good Acquaintance. 

Philal. IJ grant there is a great deal of 
Good Faith, Frankneſs and Generoſity to 
be Found among Tradeſmen; and that ſuch 
Profeſſions are neceſſary to the Convenience 
and Splendor of Life; and being thus Uſe- 
ful, ought to be eſteemed Honourable. But 
their being uſed to value ſmall Gains is apt 
( without care) to make them contract a 
Narrowneſs of Spirit, and to ſtand too much 
to the Point of Intereſt. | 

Philot. What is that which they call the 
Myſtery of Trade ? 

Philal. A great part of it conſiſts in the 
Skill of - over-reaching their Cuſtomers ; 
which Science, I fear is not learned meerly 
for Speculation. 

Philat. Poſſibly it may be for Caution, 


that they may not be impoſed! on by others. 


_ Philal.. 1 am willing to think fo, how- 
ever theſe Arcana Officine, are counted ſueh 
| | | Eſſentials, 
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Eſſentials, that extept an Apptentice is ful- 
ly inſtructed how to Adulterate, and Var- 
niſh, and give you the Go-by upon occaſi- 
on, his Maſter may be charged with Neg- 
lect; and ſued for not teaching him his Art, 
and his Trade. 5 | | 
Philot. It ſeems then he camot be an 
Honeſt Man, except he teaches his Servant 
to play the Knave. | PE Te OE: 
Philal. Granting your Inference, yet you 
know a Man may underſtand his Weapon 
better than his Neighbonr ; and notwith- 
ſtanding be of a very peaceable Inoffenſive 
Temper. However, when the Rife of the 
Family is owing to ſuch an Original, a Man 
has a particular Reaſon not to flouriſh too 
much upon the Glitter of his Fortune; for 
fear there ſhould be too much Alloy in it. 
For ſome People are forced to climb in a 
very mean and ſervile Poſtnre. They muſt 
Flatter, Deceive, and Pinch ; nfe their 
Neighbours, and themfelves too, very un- 
kindly, before they can gain their Point. 
So that if the Anceſtor had not been remark- 
ably Little, hisPoſterity had never been re- 
puted Great. FR) RY 
Philot. But what needs alt this Scruple ? 
Why ſhonld I enquire fo Anxzioofly how = 
my Anceſtors came by their Eftare ? Let 
their Merit be as ſmall as you pleaſe, the 
Revenue will pot fink upon this Score, 
| F 4 Now, 


| 
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Now, if you confidered the Sovereignty of 
Money, how it commands Honour, and 
Beauty, and Power; how much of Orna- 
ment, and Defence, and Pleaſure there is 
in it; you would allow us to be a little Up- 
iſh upon the Matter: For when a Man has 
ſuch an Univerſal Inſtrument of Delight,and 
is Maſter of that, which is Maſter of every 
thing elſe, he ought viſibly to Congratulate 
his Happineſs, and pay himſelf a particular 
Reſpect. 
Philal. If I could Purchaſe a parcel of 
new Senſes, and ſome pretty undiſcovered 
Curioſities to pleaſe them with, I confeſs I 
ſhould be more defirons of growing Rich 
than I am. | ; 
Pbilot. What though you cannot buy 
any New, you may pleaſe the Old ones 
better; and make one Senſe go as far as 
two, with Poverty. | 
__ Pbhilal. Iamnotaltogether of your Mind; 
befides, if my Underſtanding does: not im- 
prove proportionably, I am only in the fair- 
er Way to be more a Brute. 
Pþzilot. Underſtanding! Money will buy 
good Books; and though the Owner ſhould 
not know how to uſe them, yet if he has 
an Eſtate, he will never want People to 
make him believe he has Senſe, which will 
be in a manner as well; for Pleaſure con- 


fiſts moſtly in Fancy. 8 
* * Pbilal. 
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Philal. I don't envy ſuch a one the En- 
tertainment of his Imagination, though I be- 


lieve it is much ſhort of the Tranſports of 


Lunacy : But withal I think, That Folly 
and Madneſs are no proper Judges to pro- 
nounce upon the Advancements of Human 
Nature. But to return to the Argument 
no Perſon can be Great by being Owner of 


thoſe Things which wiſe. Men have always 


counted it a piece of Greatneſs to Deſpiſe. 
To which I muſt add, That it is not the 


Poſſeſſing, but the right Management of 


any valuable Advantage, which makes us 
Conſiderable. He that does not Employ 
his Fortune generouſly, is not to be Reſpe- 
cted meerly becauſe he has it. Indeed, if a 
Man gives me Part of his Eſtate, I am 
bound to make him an Acknowledgment ; 
but I am not obliged to Honour him, be- 
cauſe he is pleaſed to keep it to himſelf. 
Philot. Well! Since Merchandiſe is ſome- 
times liable to Exceptions, and ancient 
Wealth has no right to Challenge Worſhip 
and Homage, pray what do you think of 
Nobility raiſed by Arms? I hope here you 
will grant the Materials are all ſhining, and 
ſolid. And when an Anceſtor works out 
his Fortune by great and hazardous Un- 
dertakings, by Contempt of Danger and 


Death, and all the Inſtances of an Heroick 
Gallantry ; is it nat highly reaſonable, his 


De- 
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Deſcendants ſhould ſhare his Honour, as 
well as his Inheritance? Nay, they ſeem 
Obliged, in Juſtice to his Memory, to have 
ſome Stroaks of Greatneſs and Reſerve in 
their Carriage. They might better be 
Profuſe in their Expences, than their Fami- 
liarities. The Waſting his Eſtate, and 


 Razing him out of the Heralds Books, is 


ſcarce more Injurious to his Name, than 
the heedleſs Condeſcentions of his Family, 
For by ſuch ilt managed Humility, they do 
as it were Proſtitute his Quality; Mingle 
his Aſhes with ignoble Duſt ; and Defacethe 
Monuments and Diſtinctions of his Merit. 
Philal. J confeſs, a Man ought to be Ci- 
vil to his Generation ; but not to that De- 
gree, as to Plague the Living, only in Ce- 
remony to the Dead. And I may ſay far- 
ther, That a Noble Anceſtor, does not de- 
fire his Poſterity ſhould pretend to Honour 
him this way; except his Qualities, as well 
as his Name, deſcend upon them. A Perſon 
truly Great, isnever fond and unreaſonable ; 
he hates to ſee Folly Idolized ; though it 
be in his own Children ; and had rather 
have his Memory buried in Oblivion, than 
his Honour ſhould be Uſurped by a Dege- 


nerate Infignificant Off-ſpring. Beſides, the 


Reaſons you aſſign why Martial Men ought 

to be valned by After-Ages, ſeem to be 

eommon to other Pretences to a 
Pbilot. 
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Phlot. I am forry if op appear fo ; 
ſince I deſigned them chicfly for the Advan- 
tage of Arms. For in my Judgment, the 
Profefiton of a Soldier has a particular, and 
PI Title to Honour. For can there 

a more extraordinary Inſtance of Great- 


neſs, thau for x Man to be undiſmayed, 


amidſt ſo many horrible Inſtruments and 
Images of Death? To expoſe his Perſon as 
freely as if he knew himſelf Immortal; and 
to fear nothing but Obſcurity and Diſgrace? 
And therefore though there are many other 
Creditable Employments and Accompliſh- 
ments, yet there is a tranfcendent, and al- 
moſt an aſtoniſhing Greatneſs and Grace ful- 


| neſs in Valour. It has fomerhing more II- 


luſtrious and Sparkling, more Noble and 
Majeſtick than the Reſt. 


Philal. Hold! You! are going to deſeribe 
Alexander or Ceſar 5 Do you think that eve- 
ry Field, or Charge inGules, can pretend to 
all theſe fine Things? This muſt be exam- 
ined farther by and by: At preſent I ſhall 
only obſerve to you, That though I have a 
great Eſteem for a Gentleman of the Sword, 


and don't in the leaſt intend to leſſen the 


juſt Character of Military Glory ; yet I con- 
ceive there is another Profeſſion, which 


poſſibly does not Glitter altogether fo much 


upon the Senſe; but for alf that, if you 
touch it, twill prove right Sterſing. Phil 
1 dot. 
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P)pilot. What Profeſſion do you mean? 

Philal. That of Learning; Therefore if 
you pleaſe, I will juſt Glance upon the Ad- 
vantages of Learning; without interpoſing 
my Judgment by way of Compariſon. 

Philot. Do ſo; for I think you had need 
ſay ſome kind Things upon this Argument, 
to make Amends for the Freedom you took 
with it in our former Conference. 

Philal. Don't miſtake me; I am conſci- 
ous of no Injury; and therefore defign no- 
thing by way of Reparation. 

Philot. Take your Coutſe. 

_ Pkhilal. 1. Then not to mention, That 
Learning is an improvement of our Minds z 
which is the Nobleſt Part of us. I ſay not 
to mention this, you may pleaſe to take no- 
tice; that without ſome ſhare in this ac- 
compliſhment, War it ſelf cannot be ſucceſs- 
fully managed. Without the aſſiſtance of 
Letters, a Man can never be qualified for 


any Conſiderable Poſt in the Camp. For 


Courage and corporal Force, unleſs joined 
with Conduct, and reach of Thought 
(which are the uſual Effe&s of Contempla- 
tion) is no more fit to Command, than a 
Tempeſt z doing for the moſt part more 


harm than good; and deſtroying it ſelf by 


it's blind and ill directed Motion. It is 
Learning which teaches a General the Suc- 


eeſſes and Events of Action in former Ages; 


which 
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which makes him better able to Judge of his 
preſent Preparation. It Inſtructs him how 
to take Advantage of his Enemies; and 
avoid thoſe Miſcarriages which have been 
Fatal to Others before him. It teaches him 
how to Fortifie and Aſſault; how to ma- 
nage the difference of Ground and Weather. 
It lets him into the Knowledge of Humane 
Nature; and ſhews him how to underſtand | 
the Tempers of other Men; and to Govern | 
his Own. It diſcovers by what fecretSprings 
the Paſſions are moved; what are the | 
moſt probable Cauſes of Hope and Fear; | 
of Reſolution and Cowardiſe; and how 


2 * 


— 


| ſtrangely tHey are mixed, and varied accor- 
ding to the difference of Climates, Govern- 


ments, Conditions, and Occupations ; eſpe- 
cially according to the different Age, Tem- 
per, Intereſt, and Experience of Thoſe who 
r are in Power. ws 
N Pßhilot. Ves; no doubt it teaches a Man 
do take aSoul in Pieces, as eaſily as a Watch! 
| If ever I heard ſuch Conjuring ! 
Philal. Pray be not fo ſevere; the Diſ- 
courſe is not ſo Romantick as you ſuppoſe. 
Philot. Go on. #4 FIR 
Philal. Secondly, I obſerve that the Ad- 
vantages of Learning are more Laſting 
and Extenſive than thoſe of Arms. The 
Courage of a Soldier, dces his Country not 
much Service after his Death; the mo 
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of it being uſually confined to one Age: 
Whereas by the Knowledge: of Men and 
Things, Publick Proviſions for Society are 
Framed, and the Conſtitution adjuſted to 
the Temper and Convenience of the People; 
of the happy effects of which, remote Po. 
ſterity is often ſenſible. And as the Con- 
—— of Valour, ſeldom reach beyond 
the Death of him who ſhewed it; ſo there 
are Few the better for it, except thoſe a Man 
engages for 3 which are commonly none but 
his Country-mep. But Learning, by In- 
venting and Improving Arts an Sciences 
n its Favours in a much larger Com- 

becomes an univerſal Bene factor; and 
bie ges Mankind in its moſt Comprehenſive 
Landa of Place and Time. 

Pbilot. I hope you will grant, That 
Learning muſt fly — the Protection of the 
Sword to ſecure it's Quict ; and all the Pro- 
fits accrewing from thence; For in earneſt, 
Notions and Syliogiſms, are very defencelefs 
Things againſt Violence. If we had no- 
thing but Philoopby, Statutes and Reports, 
to ſecure the Peace; our Mem: and Tuum 
were but in an ill Condition. 

\ Philal.: IJ agree with you, and ſhalt Guſt ; 
add in the third place, That the ſueceſſes of 
Learning are Naturally of a very Innocent 
Tendency; and under good Management, 
Prejudicial ta None. The Conqueſts of 
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Arts are not like thoſe of Arms; gained by 
Slaughter, and attended with Ruin and De- 
ſolation. No; Here is nothing routed 
but Ignorance and Errour; nothing de- 
ſtroyed but obſtinate Humour, and favage 
DD 


Emollit mores nec ſinit eſſe feror. 


But a Martial Man, except he has been 
ſweetned, and poliſned by a Lettered Edu- 
cation, is apt to have a Tincture of Sower- 
neſs and Incomplyance in his Behaviour. 
And therefore if you obſerve your old He- 
roes in Homer, ( for want of being Book- 
Learned) were none of the Gentileſt-Men. 
What a rugged, Tempeſtuons, unconver- 
fable Mortal, was Ach:Þes; I could never 
fancy that ſame -# dw. Pat 
 Philot. Well! I perceive it is requiſite 
for a Man to get ſome Senſe to his Cou- 
rage if he can: But have we not loſt all our 
Pride; and gone ſomewhat off from the 
F AY Rae 

Philal. No; We have only fetched a 
Compaſs; and thrown our Reaſoning more 
into/ a Circle, to Inveſt the Place : And 
now we will come on direaly, and make 
a liltle Aﬀault; only to try the Strength of 
the Gariſon. * 1 


Philot. 
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Philot. Very Soldier-like ! In plain Ex- 
glifh,” I doubt you are Attempting to ſhew, 
that it is not ſo much the Profeſſion of Arms, 
as the unexceptionable Management of that 
Profeſſion, which makes a Family honorable. 
 Phlaldl. Yes. Therefore before we fall too 
much in Love with the Buff in the Ward- 
robe; we ſhould examine whether the 
War was juſt ; whether our Anceſtor 
Fought in Defence of his Prince and Coun- 
try ; or let himſelf out to any Perſon, who 
would Hire him to Murther. We ſhould 
confider, Whether the. Enterpriſe was Great 
and Dangerous; whether the Advantages 
were gained by open Bravery. and Reſolu- 
tion; or were no more than the Effects of 
Chance, of Treachery, or Surpriſe 2 And 
though a Man can give a Creditable An- 
{wer to all theſe Queſtions, he ſhould ſtill 
remember, there are a great many Perſons 
who have ventured as far as himſelf; and 
yet continue in their firſt Obſcurity: So that, 

d it not been bis good Fortune to have 
fallen under the Notice of his General, his 
Merit had been unrewarded. There are 
many Perſons who perform ſignal Service 
in a Breach, or Scalado; and yet their Cou- 
rage is often unregarded, and loſt in the 
Crowd and Tumult of the Action; ſo that 
they get nothing but Blows for their Pains. 
To wind up this part of the * 
fy 8 et 
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Let the Riſe of the Family be never ſoCon-- 
ſiderable (I mean none but Subjects) it 
ought not to ſuperſede the Induſtry; or ſtop 
the Progreſs of thoſe who are thence De- 
ſcended. For if we rely wholly upon the 
Merit of Others ; and are great only by 
Imputation; we ſhall be eſteemed by none, 
but the Injadicious Part of the World: 
Io ſpeak out; If neither the Advantages of 
Fortune and Education (which often con- 
eur in theſe Caſes) the Expectation of 
others, nor the Memory of Worthy An- 
ceſtors; if none of theſe Motives can pre- 
vail with a Man, to furniſh himſelf with 
Supravulgar and Noble Qualities; this is an 
Argument, that he is either under a Natu- 
ral Incapacity, or elſe has abandoned him- 
ſelf to Sloath and Luxury. And without 
Diſpute, he is moſt emphatically Mean, 


who is ſo under the greateſt Advantages 


and Arguments to the Contrary. So that 
the Luſtre of his Family, ſerves only to ſet 
off his own Degeneracy; it does Facem pra- 
ferre pudend ir; and makes him the more re- 
markably Contemptible. | | 
Ph;lot. You are Smart upon the empty 
Sparks! And I perceive by your Diſcourſe, 


That if we intend to ſet up Strong, we mult 


do ſomething for our ſelves, 1 
— Philal. Yes: And therefore I preſume, 
that Women have more Reaſon to inſiſt up- 
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on their Birth than Men; Becauſe they 
have not ſo fair a Trial to diſcover their 
Worth. - They are by Cuſtom, made In- 


capable of thoſe * Bt bers by which 


Honour is uſually gain'd. They are fhut 
out from the Pulpit and Barr; from Em- 
baſſics. and State Negotiations ; ſo that 
notwithſtanding (as I believe it often hap- 
pens ) their Inclinations are Generous, and 
their Abilities Great, to ſerve the pub- 
lick; yet they have not an O ferm of 
Rowing it. 


Philot. Truly, 1 think you need- not 
have been ſo liberal to the Beau- Sex; you 


know they have enough to be Proud . 
beſides Heraldry. 


- Philal. What do you mean? 
\ Philot. Their Beauty, Man. 
Ppßilal. Right; I believe that may Di. 

ſturb them ſometimes s but they have no 

great Reaſon for it. F or Beauty, though 
it's a pretty Varniſh ; yet it's of a frail Con- 
ſtitution; liable to ee of Accidents; 

and but a ſhort-lived Bleſſing at the beſt. 

And waving this Conſideration ; it ſeems to 

be made chiefly for the Entertainment 

of the Lookers- on. Thoſe who ate ſo 
much admired by Others, can't ſhare the 

Pleaſure of the — — without the 

help of a Glaſs ; for the Eyes which ſhew 

us other an cannot feet themſelves. Na- 


ture 


1 ? 
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ture ſeems to have laid the moſt graceful 
Parts. of our Fabrick out of our way ; to 


Pia. I grant it; and therefore it's al- 
lowable fot them to ſet a Value upon theit 
Perſons; for the better Diſpoſal of them. 
And farther if they have a Mind to it, they 
may pleaſe themſelves ; becauſe they are 
Acceptable to Others ; which is a generous 


batisfaction: But when they grow Hu- 


G 2 mourſord; 
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mourſom, they ſpoil all; For Pride not on- 
Iy raiſes a Prejudice againſt their Beauty; 
but really leſſens it. For if you obſerve, 
it Paints an ill-natured Air upon their 
Face; and fills them with Spleen, and 
Peeviſhneſs, and Paſſion; which exhauſts 
their Spirits; and makes their Blood leſs 
florid-; ſo that their Beauty is neither fo 
agreeable, nor laſting, as otherwiſe it would 
be: And if the preſent Inconvenience will 
not Cure them, they will do well to re- 
member, That they muſt of neceſſity, grow 
Humble when they are Old ; unleſs they 
are ſo Fanciful, as to doat upon Rubbiſh 


3 


and Ruins. 


Philot, Pray let us take leave of the 
Ladies; and proceed to the other Branch of 
your Diviſion, viz. to acquired Nobility. 
And here methinks, every thing looks uncx- 
ceptionable' and fine, upon your own 
Principles. For here we are beholden to 
none but our ſelves; we are not thrown up 
the Hill by anothers Arms; and made con- 
ſiderable by Diverfion, or Chance-medly ; 
but climb the Aſcent by plain Strength, and 
indefatigable Activity. Is it not a fingular 
Commendation, to have onr Circumſtances 
not only Large and Honourable, but Inde- 
pendent; and almoſt te Create the Privi- 
Teges we enjoy? Here is no gilding of 2 
coarſe Subſtance ; no borrowed Glory Nis 
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faint Reflection from an Anceſtor ; but the 
Man is all Bright and Luminous to the Cen- 
ter; and Shines and Sparkles in his own 
Worth. He is not Great by Genealogy 
and ancient Title; by the Favour of For- 
tune, and the Labours of thoſe he never 
help'd ; but by Nature and Performances; 
by having Greatneſs incorporated in himſelf. 
Now, may not a Perſon who has thus di- 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Merit, make uſe 
of the Honour which has been fo juſtly con- 


ferr'd upon him, and put the Lazy and leſs 
ſignificant in mind of their Defects ? | 


Philal. If you recolle& your (elf you will 


find, that this point concerning Acquired 
Nobility has been occaſionally diſcourſed 


already; Therefore I ſhall only add, that 
upon ſuppoſition a Man has obliged the 


Publick, and is remarkable for great Abili- 
ties and a generous Uſe of them; he would 
do well to remember that there are others 
who have ventured as far, and performed 
as confiderably as himſelf, whoſe Services 
all miſcarried as to any private Advantage, 
becauſe - they were not ſo lucky as to act 
under the Notice of thoſe who were able 


to reward : And that many Perſons well 
furniſh d for Employment and Honour, go 


out of the World as obſcurely as they eame 
in ; only for want of a proper opportunity 
to bring them into Light, and publick View. 
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Philot. What tho ſome People are un- 
lucky, ought their Misfortunes to be plead- 
ed to the prejudice of Deſert in others? 

Philal. No. But when a Man has re- 
ceived ſo valuable a conſideration for his 
Service as Honour and Eſtate, he ought to 
acquieſce z and not preſs too arbitrarily for 
Submiſſion. He ſhould not ſet a Tax upon 
Converſation, and put the Company. under 
Contribution for Reſpe&. Beſides, a Gen- 
tleman of the firſt Head has a particular 
reaſon to manage his Advancement obliging- 
ly; For by treating the little People rough- 
ly, he does in effect but expoſe his Ance- 
ſtars, and reproach his own former Condi- 
tion. 5 
Philos. You have ſo many fetches. with, 
vou! But what do you think of Magi- 
ſtrates? In my Opinion thoſe who repre- 
ſent their Prince, and. are the Miniſters. of 
Fuſtice cannot practiſe that Humility and 
Condeſcenfion you ſeem to admire, with 
any manner of Decency, or Security to the 
Publick. For if they don't, oblige their In- 
feriours to Diſtance, their Reputation will 
fink, and the Majeſty of the Government 
will be leſſen d; and then it's eaſie to gueſs 
what the Conſequence muſt be + 

Philal, 1 agree with you: Magiſtrates 
ought to aſſert their Office, and not make 
taemſelves Cheap by eren 
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But their Character may be over-ſtrain'd. 
To prevent which Inconvenience, they 
may pleaſe to remember, That their Power 
was given them upon a Publick Account, 
more for the Benefit of others than them. 
ſelves. They are deputed by their Prince, 
for the countenancing of Virtue, for the 
Eaſe and Protection of the People; and 
therefore they ſhould diſcourage none who. 
are Regular and Fair; they ſhould ſhew 
their Authority upon nothing but Inſolence 
and Injuſtice, Thieves and Malefactors; 
upon thoſe who Affront the Government, 
or Break the Peace. There is no neceſſity 
they ſhould bring the Air of the Bench into 
common Converſation, and wear their Com- 
miſſions always upon their Faces. To man- 
age their Power thus ſingularly, looks like 
4 little private Deſign of ſetting up for 
themſelves; as if they procured their Au- 
thority to fright the King's Liege- Subjects; 
and to Over- awe the Neighbourhood into a 
a greater Reverence. 
Ph;lot. But if they ſhould happen to take 
too much upon them, are the People to 
ſlight them upon this Account? % 
Philal. By no means: The Authority 
ought to be confider'd, let the Men be what 
they will. However in general. T obſerve, 
That the beſt way to ſecure Obſervance. is 
not to infiſt too violently upon it: For 
18 G 4 Pride 
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Pride is a moſt unfortunate Vice. Other 
Immoralities uſually gain their Point,though 
they loſe more another Way : But a Proud 
Man is ſo far from making himſelf Great 
by his haughty and contemptuous Port, 
that he is uſually puniſhed with Neglect 
for it: And that Diſdain with which, he 
treats Others, is returned more Juſtly upon 
himſelf; Which may be done without much 
Difficulty; in Regard Honour is not be- 
come a Property ſo far, as to have all its 
Appurtenances, bounded and fix'd by Law. 
The Circumſtantials, and oftentimes the 
moſt pompous Part of Ceremony, are Arbi- 
trary and Undetermined. For we are not 
told either by Statute, or Common Law, 
how many Bows a Superiour of ſuch a De- 
gree may expect from us; nor how low we 
are to make them; nor how often the Terms 
of Reſpect are to be uſed in our Application. 
Philot. What do you mean? | 
 PÞhilal. I mean that it is not ſettled by 
Act of Parliament, how many S:r-and Mg: 
dams, a Diſcourſe of ſuch a Length is to be 
ſprinkled with; and therefore a croſs- grain - 
ed Fellow, will tell you he has his Betters 
upon their Good Behaviour; If he likes 
their Humour, he will be as liberal to them 
in r- e as they pleaſe ; if not, 
he ſhall take the Freedom to hold his Hand; 
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ang let them help themſelves how they can, 
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| Philot. Well! I cannot reconcile this Self- 


denying Humour you are Contending for, 
to the Character of a Gentleman. Such an 


untoward management of Fortune and 


Honour as this is, argues either that a Man 
wants Senſe to underſtand his Condition, 
or Spirit to maintain it. To throw away 


the Prerogatives of our Birth, or the Re- 


wards of our Induſtry, at ſuch a careleſs 
Cynical rate, is a ſign of a Ruſtick Inap- 


prebenſive Meanneſs; and that we have 
not the leaſt Inclination to Greatneſs in us. 
For thoſe who deſire to be Great, will en- 
deavour to Excel; and thoſe who Excel 
will be ſure to ſhew it: For the Eſſence of 
Greatneſs lies in Compariſon. A tall Man 
loſes the advantage of his Stature, unleſs he 
_ Streight, and overlooks his Neigh - 
ur. 
Philal. Methinks you are ſomewhat out 
in your Notion of Greatneſs. | 
Philot. Let us hear if you can hit it better. 
Philal. To ſpeak freely, I conceive it a 
much more Subſtantial and better patured 
Thing than you have made it. Greatneſs 
certainly does not conſiſt in Pageantry and 
Show, in Pomp and Retinue ; and though 
a Perſon of Quality will make uſe of theſe 
things to avoid Singularity, and to put the 
Vulgar in mind of their Obedience to Au- 


thority, yet he does not think himſelf r 
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ly the bigger for them: For he knows 
that thoſe who have neither Honeſty nor 
Underſtanding, have oftentimes all this fine 
Furniture about them. Farther, To be 
Great, is not to be Starched, and Formal, 
and Supercilious ; to Swagger at our Foot- 
men, and Brow-beat our Inferiors. Such'a 
Behaviour looks as if a Man was conſcious 
of his own Infignificancy ; and that he had 
nothing but Out-ſide, and Noiſe, and ill 
Humour, to make himſelf Confiderable 
with : But he that is truly Noble, has far 
different Sentiments ; and turns his Figure 
quite another way. He hates to abridge 
the Liberties, to depreſs the Spirits, or any 
ways to impair the Satisfaction of his 
Neighbour. His Greatneſs is eaſie, oblig- 
ing, and agreeable ; ſo that none have any 
jut Cauſe to wiſh it leſs. And though he 
has a general kindneſs for all Men ; though 
he deſpiſes not the meaneſt Mortal, but 
defires to ſtand Fair in the Opinion of the 
World; Yet he never courts any Man's 
Favour at the Expence of Juſtice , nor 
ſtrikes in with a Popular Miſtake : No, 
He is ſenſible it is the part of true Magna- 
nimity to adhere — to a wiſe 

y 


Choice: not to be over- run by Noiſe and 
Numbers ; but to appear in defence of in- 
jured Right, of neglected Truth, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Cenſure and mung 
5 they 
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they may ſometimes lie under, To CON» 
clude his Character, A Great Man is Affa- 
ble in his Converſe, Generous in his Tem- 
per; and Immoveable in what he has ma- 
turely Reſolved upon. And as Proſperity 
does not make him Haughty and Imperi- 
ous, ſo neither does Adverſity fink him in- 
to Meanneſs and Dejection: For if ever 
he ſhews more Spirit than ordinary, it is 
when he is ill uſed; and the World Frowns 
upon him. In ſhort, he is equally remov- 
ed from the Extremes of Servility and Pride; 
and ſcorns either to trample upon a Worm, 
or ſneak to an Emperor. 

Ph;lot. In earneſt; you have deſeribed 2 
Perſon of Honour: And am ſo far pleaſed 
with the Character, that I would give all 
I am Maſter of to make it my Own, ;But 
can we receive no other Advantages from 
Nobility, but what have been hinted al- 
ready? 

Plilal. All that I can think of at preſent 
are theſe following: | 

Firſt, It gives à fair occaſion to. excite 
the Generolity of our Minds, and diſpoſes. 
us to the Imitation. of-great Examples; "that. 
ſo we may not ſeem unworthy our Prede- 
ceſſors. Indeed, a Man is bound in Juſtice 
not to impair. the Reputation, nor ſpoil 
the Breed of the Family: but to ms. 5 
n the Line to his Peſteritp; at 24 

wit 
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with the ſame good Conditions he receiv- 
ed it. wy 

Secondly, TheſePriviledges of Birth may 
ferve to Check an inſolent Humour in 
others, who behave themſelves Contemp- 
tuouſly towards us upon leſſer, or but equal 
Pretences. TITEL ENT. 

Thirdly, A Man may make ſome Advan- 
tage this way, when he falls undeſervedly 
under Publick Diſgrace: or is unrighteouſ- 
ly Oppreſſed. For in ſuch a Caſe, the men- 
tion of his Anceſtors ſeems free from all 
ſuſpicion of Vanity, and may fairly be in- 
terpreted to proceed either from ſelf-De- 
fence, or greatneſs of Spirit. 

Fourthly, The ſame may be done when 
any Office or Promotion, may Legally be 
claimed by virtue of an honourable Con- 
dition. For Example, If a Man ſhould put 
in to be one of the Knights of Malta, he 
might modeſtly enough publiſh his Pedi- 
gree; and prove his fix Deſcents, againſt a 
leſs 1 Competitor. 

Pilot. If you are at a ſtop, I think I 
can carry your Conceſſions ſomewhat far- 
ther. For, as I remember it has been 
granted already, that the common People 
may pay a Reſpect to Quality; though you 
Mortifie the Pleaſure a little ſeverely in 
thoſe who receive it. 

Pbilal. May pay a Reſpect, call you uy I 
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ſay they muſt. For not to mention that 
Gentlemen have generally a greater ſhare 
of Fortune and Senſe too, than thoſe of Vul- 
gar Condition ; not to mention this I ſay, 
if they had nothing to plead but their Qua- 
lity, they ought to be N upon that 
Score, becauſe the State ſets a Value upon 
it: and that for Pablick and Conſiderable 

Reaſons. ; | 
PBiloe. I perceive if a Man will but ſtay 
and hear you out, you are civil enough at 
the laſt. Pray what are we to do next? 
Philal. Why, Now I could run a Diſ- 
courſe with you upon the Inconveniences 
of Pride; and ſhew you in particular, what 
an unconquerable Averſion it gives all 
Mankind againſt us, when we are over- 
grown with it. it multiplies, and con- 
ceals our Defects from us: and makes us 
do a Thouſand filly Things, without ta- 
king notice of them. How it makes us 4 
Prey to Flatterers; and puts us to great 
Expences, only to be laughed at. I might 
debate with you, how it ſpoils Converſa- 
tion; and takes away the pleaſure of Soci- 
ety. How often Families, Kingdoms, and 
Churches are Embroiled; and the World 
turned topſie-turvy by this Vice. Theſe 
and many other ill Conſequences of Pride, 
might be enlarged upon: But this part of 
the Argument 1s, I conceive, more page 
or 
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for Divines; and therefore I ſhall purſue it 
"NO farther. | | f ; 

PBilot. Well moved For now I think it 
bs almoſt time to give over. | 
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Philot. Hilalet het, Pm glad to meet 
"_ again; Where have you 

I en this long tine? 
Philal. Sometimes not juſt where I would 
be: But now I have no reaſon to complain; 
for I'always think my ſelf Well, when I am 
with a Friend. 2003 3 | 
Philos. I muſt have half an Hours Con- 

verſation with you before we part. 

Philal. You oblige me extremely. I was 
afraid your Time had been pre-ingaged 
to thoſe Gentlemen and Ladies you "parted 
with at the Coach; I heard them defire yon 
not to ſtay long. By their Habit and Equi- 
page they ſeem to be Perſons of Condition; 
and therefore you know the Apointment 
muſt be well remembred. ge 
Pilot. Leave that to me. But by the 
Way, I thought you laid ſomewhat of * 
I Wy 
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Accent upon their Habit; Were they too 
Fine for you? 5 
Phila!. They may be ſo for themſelves 
for ought I know. | 
Pbilot. I perceive you are for making 
Prize of me again. I remember what mor- 
tifying Diſcoveries you made at our laſt 
Meeting. I wiſh you had kept your Cy- 
nical Truths to your ſelf; for I'm ſure my 


Miſtabes were much more Entertainitrg. 


2 


Bilal. It ſeems they were Truths then. 
Philot. Yes. And that's it which vexes . 
me ; for now I have ruth ado to keep my 
ſelf in my own good Opinion, 
 Phild. Im ſorry you ſhould be in Love 
with a Deluſion; eſpecially when you know 
it to be ſuch. Fevers and Intemperance 
bring a great many gay Fancies with them; 
and yet they are not accounted any of the 
Bleffings of Ornamentals of Lifſe. 
Pbilot. Happineſs is Happinefs ; ' whe 


ther tis founded in Reaſon or Imagination, 


tis all a Caſe to me, provided 1 have a vi- 
gorous Senſe of it. Nay, in my judg- 
ment, thoſe which you call the Satisfacti- 
ons of Fancy, are the better of the two. 
They are more at Command than the 
other, and ſtand in no need of a Foreign 
Supply. The Want of Tools and Materi- 
ls, if the Model is anſwered, is a Com- 
mendation to the Workman. To 0 


—— ——— Æm ͤ— 
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fine x Something out of Nothing, has ſome 
Reſemblance to Creation: So that if this 
Way has as much Pleaſure in the Effect; 
it ſeems to have more of Magnificence in 
the Cauſe. et 
Philal. J grant you, if a Man could be 
always dreaming of Paradiſe; The Dream 
would go a great Way towards making 
the Thing. But alaſs! The viſionary Plea- 
ſure will quickly diſappear. The agreea- 
ble Part of the Fit wont laſt; therefore let 
us get rid of it as ſoon as may be. The 
longer it continues, the worſe and the 
weaker 'twill leave us. We may, like the 
Romans, Deify a Diſeaſe, if we Hour? but 
if we expect any Return of the Worſhip, 
we ſhall be Miſtaken. N ä 
Philot. I tell you, I came off with Loſs 
the laſt Rencounter: And now by your 
ſurveying me from Head to Foot, I find 
you think I have too much of Expence and 
Curtofity about me: But if you expect to 
Diſpute my Cloatlis off my Back, you will 
be diſappointed. FO TILE 
Philal. I have no Deſire you ſhould turn 
either Adamite, or Quaker; but yet I be- 
lieve ſome People throw away too much 
Money, and Inclination, upon theſe 
Things. 5 e 
P)ßbilot. You ſeem to forget, That the 
Diſtinctions of Rank and Condition 2 
H | 6 
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be kept up, without ſomething Extraordi- 
nary in this kind; And unleſs this be done, 
Government muſt ſuffer. 

Pbilal. For all that, Noah had large Do- 
minions; and, for ought appears, kept his 
Subjects in good Order Ahn any great 
Aſſiſtance from the Wardrobe. 

Philot. But Princes Subjects are not ſo 
near of kin to them now; and therefore 
not ſo eaſily Governed. | | 

Philal. We will Diſpute no farther 
about Princes: Beſides, I grant the World 
is alter d; and am willing to make an Al- 
lowance upon that Score. 


* 


Phzilot. I ſhall proceed upon your Con- 


_ 


ceſſion. And endeavour to prove in the 
Firſt Place, That Richneſs of Habit is 
not only Lawful, but convenient for thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of Publick Charges; eſpe- 
cially when they execute their Office. For 
the People generally take their Meaſures 
more from. the Appearance, than the Rea- 
fon of Things. Their Apprehenſions- are 
fo diſpoſed, that they think nothing Great 
but what is Pompous; and Glitters upon 
the Senſes. If their Governours had not 
fome Advantage of them in Figure; they 
would be apt to over-look their Character, 
and forget their Diſtance. | 
_ Philal. I have no Intention to argue 
againſt Gold Chains, Velvet Caps, or Sables ; 


Or 


- * 
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orany Thing of this Nature : But granting 
this Furniture may be ſomewhat of a 
Guard to Authority, yet no publick Perſon 
has any Reaſon to Value himſelf upon it. 
For the Deſign of this Sort of State, is on 

to Comply with the Weakneſs of the Multi- 
tude. . Tis an Innocent Stratagem to De- 
ceive them into their Duty; and to awe 
them into a juſt Senſe of Obedience. A 
great Man will rather Contemn this kind of 
Finery, than think himſelf Conſiderable by 
it, He will rather be Sorry that his Autho- 
rity needs the Support of ſo little an Arti- 
fice ; and depends in any Meaſure upon the 
Uſe of ſuch Trifles. To ſtoop to the Vul- 
gar Notion of Things, and eſtabliſh ones 
Reputation by counterfeit Signs of Worth, 
muſt be an uneaſie Task to a Noble Mind. 
Beſides, We are not to think the Magi- 
ſtrate cannot Support his Office without 
Fine Cloaths: For if he is furniſhed with 
general. Prudence; with Abilities particu- 
lar to his arr z and has a competent 


Share of Power, he needs not doubt his In- 
fluence over the People. 


Philot. Pray what do you think of pri- 
vate Quality? I hope vou dont intend to 
ſtrike us out of all Diſtinction, to run all 


Metals together; and make a Sort of Cor;n- 
thian Braſs of us. 


H 2 Phila. 
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 Philal. By no means. However, your 
Argument muſt abate farther upon this 
Head. For Quality, ſeparated from Au- 
thority, is ſufficiently maintained by Title, 
Arms, and Precedency: This is enough to 
keep up Diſtinction, and to encourage In- 
duſtry and Merit. There is no Neceſſity 
for Perſons, without Juriſdiction, to March 
always with Colours diſplayed. It ſeems 
more agreeable that they ſhould Conceal, 
than make a needleſs Oſtentation of their 
Wealth. Would it not look oddly in a Souldi- 
er, to give in a Hiſtory of his Valour and 
Conduct in Converſation? Or for a Man of 
Learning, to make Harangues upon his own 
Parts and Performances; and tell the Com- 
pany how Ignorant they are in Reſpect of 


- - "Phzlot, That would be a little Ful- 
ſome I confeſs; But is the Caſe the 
OO RS mw 15 
 Pbzlal. Much at one, in private Perſons. 
For them to appear Pompous in Equipage, 
or Habit, is but a vain glorious Publiſhing 
their own Grandeur; a ſilent Triumphing 
over the Inferiority of Others; and is in Ef- 
fect to proclaim themſelves extraordinary 
People. Whereas a modeſt Man, if he was 
ſomewhat Taller than his Neighbours, 
would chuſe to ſhrink himſelf into the Di- 
menſions of the Company; and be _— 
1 | c 
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ed rather to loſe ſomething of his on Sta- 
ture, than to upbraid them with the Lit 


a> 7 een 
| Philot. What, becauſe a Lord of a Man- 


nor has not always a Commiſſion, mult he 


be allowed no better Cloaths than a Cot- 
tager ? " 


Phila. Yes. There may be ſome Diffe- 


* 


- 


rence; and yet it needs not be very Expen-. 
five. A Gentleman's Mien and Behaviour, 


is ſufficient to diſcover him, without any 


great Dependance upon Shops and Taylor. 


After all, the beſt way of diſtinguiſhing, is 
by the Qualities of the Mind: Let Perſons 


of Condition ſtrive rather to be richer in 


% 
» 
3 


their Diſpoſition than the Vulgar: Let 


them put on a better Humour, wear a finer 
Underſtanding, and ſhew a more ſhining. 


: 


Fortitude : Let them appear remarkably 
Juſt, Inoffenſive, and Obliging. This is 
the Way to be nobly Popular, and gives 


them the'Hearts, as well as the Ceremony, 
of their Inferiours. 


- Philot. How | muſt they ſpend their 


Eſtates; they cannot Eat and Drink them 
all 1 


Phila. However, they ſeem” willing 
enough to try their Skill; and I believe the 


i 


: 
* 


Experiment ſacceeds ſometimes, But to, 1 
our ' Queſtion: Was the Surpluſage of .M 
alth employed in Charitable Uſes, and bo 


H 3 En- 
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Entertainments ſoberly Hoſpitable, I con- 
ceive it would run ina more proper Cha- 
nel : Did Men lay out their Abilities in the 
Service of Religion, and for the Promoting 
of Arts and Knowledge, how might they 
Advance the Proſperity and Glory of a Na- 
tion this Way? How much Wiſer, and 
Eaſter, and-Richer, might they make their 
Inferiors; And as they would be more 
Beneficial to their Country, ſo they would 
ſerve the Deſigns of Greatneſs much more 
Effectually. Such a generous Uſe of For- 
tune, would give Luſtre to their Reputa- 
tion; and make the World look with 
Wonder and Regard upon them. How 
would it Raiſe. a declining Intereſt to its 
former Height; and with what advan- 
tage convey their Memories to Poſterity? 
But to Return; Richneſs of Habit is not on- 
ly unneceſſary to keep up the Diſtinctionof 


Degrees, but inſufficient: For where there 


are no Sumptuary Laws to confine the con- 


dition of Perſons, and aſcertain the Heral- 


dry of the Wardrobe, every one has the Li- 
berty of being as Expenſive, and Modiſh-as 


Hie pleaſes. And accordingly you may ob- 


ſerve, that ordinary People, when they 
happen to abound in Money and Vanity, 
have their Houſes and Perſons as richly 
Furniſhed, as thoſe who are much their 
Superiours. There are other Inſtances in 
8 | which 
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which methinks, theſe Things are a little 
milpleed.- . hx 
Philot. As how? . 
Philal Why, to ſee Gold and Scarlet 
condemn'd to Liveries, the Coach- box fur- 
niſh'd like the Council Chamber, and the 
Horſes wear as good Velvet as the Company; 
is methinks not very agreeable. ' This Pro- 
ſtitution of Finery, is enough to make it 
Nauſeous ; and to Tuinits Reputation to all 
Intents and Purpoſes. , 
Philot. When you have ſaid all, A good 
Suit does a Man Credit; and puts People in 
Mind of paying him a proper Reſpect. 
And ſince others eſteem me upon this Ac- 
count, I ought to follow their Opinion. 
For why ſhould I think my (elf Wiſer than 
the ' Majority of Mankind? Singularity 
ſcems to have always a Spice of Arrogance 


in it. | i 
 Philal.' You are wonderfully reſigned in 
your Underſtanding ;z I gueſs the Occaſions 
and ſhall endeavour to diſappoint your Hu- 
mility. For wry rig your Majori- 
ty, I conceive the Reaſons of Things are ra- 
ther to be taken by Weight than Tale : And if 
ſo, fine Cloaths will fignify nothing in the 
Value of a Man, becauſe they are but Signs 
of Mealth at the beſt; which generally 
ſpeaking, is no more an Argument of 
Worth, than of the Contrary, And as 
H 4 Cloaths 


1 


— — — — 
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Cloaths don't ſuppoſe a Man Conſiderable, 
ſo neither can they make him ſo. This will 
appear, if we examine either the Materials 
of-which they conſiſt; or the Art and Curi- 
oſity which is ſhewn in the Faſhioning of 
them. The Matter of which a Rich Habit 
conſiſts, is either the Skins of Beaſts, the 
Entrails of Worms, the Spoils of Fiſhes, 
ſore ſhining Sand or Pebbles, whichow: 
their humble Original to the Dirt: And is 
it not aridiculous Vanity to Value our (elves 
upon what we Borrow from Creatures be- 
low Reaſor and Life? In ſhort, Either 
they are a real Advantage, or not: If they 
are, they prove our Dependance upon infe- 
riour Things; which ought- to be à morti- 
fying Conſiderations unleſs we can be 
proud of Beggary - If they are not, then to 
dote on them, is a Sign we are ſunk beneath 


our proper Level; that we admire Trifles, 


and difgrace the Dignity- of our. Nature. 


To ſee theſe infignificant Ornaments valued: 
at ſo great a Rate, and preferred to the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life, is no ſmall Diſparagement 
to the Underſtandings of Men; and is an 
Argument of the Littleneſs, and Degene- 
racy of our Kind. One would think, He 
that has the Liberty of looking uponthe Sun 
and Moon for Nothing, would never pur- 
chaſe the Glimmerings of a Peble at ſo high. 


a Price. | 307 
| Philot. 


— <4 x @t ww 
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Phzlot. I find you imagine Pearls were 

made only for Cordials; and that Diamonds 
are fit for nothing but Bartholomew-Babjes 
to ſparkle in: Bur I believe the Jewellers 
would do well enough if they had nothing 
but your Philoſophy to damp their Trade. 

 Philal. That may be; But what if I car 
* that the Price of them is kept up by 

magination, and Hl Humour; and that the 
very Reaſon which-makesthem Dear, ought 
to make them Cheap. * ELIA 

Philst. Let's hear. * 

. Philal. You may obſerve then, That 
moſt of theſe Ornaments owe their Value to 
their Scarcity 3 For if they were Common, 
Thoſe who moſt; Admire them, would be 
ready to throw them away. Tertulliam (de Ha- 
bit. Maliebr) Obſerves, That ſome People 
bound their Melefactors in Chains of Gold; 
And if a Man's Crime was very Notorious, 
— would make him as ſine as a General Of 

cer. * | 

. Philot. I ſuppoſe they were Sir Thomas 
Myoor's. Utopians. A pretty- Device! Tis 
pitty Whitehall was not plundered to Orna- . 
ment Newgate | | 

- Philal; Tertullian Obſerves farther, That 
Diamonds and Rubies were little eſteemed 
by. the Eaſtern Nations; where they were 
the Growth of the Country. So that I ſup⸗ 
pole, when the Parthian Children, and 

f ; : Milt -maids, | 


* 
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Mzlk-Maids, had wern them till they were 
weary, they were bought up for the Roman 
Ladies. | "SOON 0 In 
Now to be fond of any thing, purely be- 
cauſe it is uncommon, becauſe the Generali- 
ty of Mankind wants it, is an ill-natured 

Pleaſure; and ariſes from an unbenevolent, 


and ungenerous Tempfer. 

Philot. Pray what do you think of the 
Artificial Improvement; Is not a Rich 
Dreſs an Addition to the Mearer upon this 
Account. | 

- Philal. Not at all. Tis true, the Re- 
fining upon what was more imperfectly 
begun by Nature; the graceful Diſpoſiti- 
on of the Parts; and the judicious Mixture 
of Colours; are Arguments of Induſtry 
and Ingenuity : Bat then this Commenda- 
tion does not belong to thoſe that Buy 
them. If the meer Wearing them is any 
ways Creditable, it is becauſe the Tay- 
lors, &c. are the Fountains of Honour. 

. Philoe. I grant you, thoſe People make 
em; but the Syiting them is above their 
Talent. None but Perſons of Condition 
can hit this Point, Indeed they have a 
great Delicacy and Exactneſs in their Fan- 
cy: They pitch upon nothing that is Taw- 
dry and Mechanick, Staring, or ill Matched. 
One may know a Gentlewoman almoſt, as 
well by ſeeing her chuſe a Mantua, or 75 Ri- 

* | n; 
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bon ; as by going t to Garter, or Clarenci- 
err. o rn £2937 
Philal. The mixing of Light, and Shale, 
handſomely, looks like a Genius for Paint- 
ing: And that is the moſt you can make of 
your Obſervation.” To go on with vou; E. 
ſhall venture to add, That for private Per- 
ſons to expect an uſual Obſervanceupon the 
Account of fine Cloat he, argues them Con- 
ſcious of their own little Worth; and that 
the greateſt Part of their Quality comes out 
of the Dreſſing Room. Having nothing to, 
prefer them to the' Eſteem of the Judicions, 
they are contented to take up with the Cere- 
mony of the Ignorant ; and with a little 
Glitter and Pageantry, draw the gazing 
unthinking Mobile to Admire them. Now 


to defire Reſ pect where we have no Juriſ- 
diction, purely upon our own Account, is 
an Argument either of a weak Judgment, 
or weak Pretences. If we underſtood the 
true Grounds of Eſteem; H we were well. 
ſtock'd with Abilities, or good Actions, to 
entertain us at Home; we ſhould not make 
our ſelves ſo mean, 48 to let our Satisfacti- 
ons depend upon the Reverences of the 18. 
t 


norant, or Deſigning. Beſides, to delig 8 
in the Submiſſions of Others, is a certain 


Sign of Pride. This ſuppoſes, That we are 
not fo much pl-aſed with our own Station; 


as with looking down, and ſeeing our 
"3 Neigh- 
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tion than our ſelves. Whereas a generous 
Mind has its Happineſs encreaſed, by being 
Communicated. Fee 

Philo, I ſuppoſe your Artillery may be 
almoſt ſpent by this time. "nt 

_ Philal. I was going to tell you, That 
Rich. Cloaths are accounted unſuitable to 
Old Age; which is a farther Proof of their 
Infignificancy. That Age which is moſt 
remarkable for Wiſdom and Temper 
which: is particularly Honoured with the 
Weight of Buſineſs, and Dignity of Office ; 
and has deſervedly the greateſt Regard paid 
it: That Age, I ſay, chuſes to apear in 
a plain, unornamented- Garb. Whereas, 
were fine Cloaths Marks of true Honour; 
were they Ornaments great enough for a 
Man's Reafon to delight in, the wiſeſt Part 
of the World would not go without them: 
Eſpecially ſince the Decays of Nature give 
fo fair a Plea for the Aſſiſtances of Art. 
There cannot be a greater Diſparagement to 
this Sort of Finery, than its being refuſed by 
that Age which ſeems to need it moſt; and 
if it was Conſiderable, ' beſt deſerves it. 
Since Men at the Height of Diſcretion are 
aſhamed of theſe Additions; this is a Con- 
vincing Proof that they are Childiſh and 
Trifling z and fitteſt for thoſe, who carry 
more Body than Soul about them. — —— 

by 42 To 7-10 lot. 


Neighbours,as we fancy, in a worſe Condi- I 
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Phzlot. Your Inference is, that there 
ſhould be a Reſemblance between Age and 

Habit; and that a Finical Old Spark, can 
never be in the Faſhion, 521 

Phil al. 155 For Old People to ſet up 
for Mode and Dreſſing, is a nauſeous Piece 
of Vanity. Indeed, when we come into 
the World firſt, *tis not ſo remarkable an 
Imprudence, if we miſplace our Eſteem, 
— make an indiſcreet Choice. Tis no 
wonder if we ſtick upon a gaudy Out- ſide, 
when we are not ſharp enough to look. 
through it. When our Minds are unfur- 


nifhed with Materials for Thinking; and 
ſcarce ſtrong enough to wield a rational 
Pleaſure z they are apt to divert themſelves 


with the amuſements of Senſe. But when 
we have run through the Experience of ma- 
ny Years, and had ſo many Opportunities 
of Improvement: When our Reaſon is 
grown up to Maturity; and we are ſuppe- 
fed to have made our laſt Judgment upon 
Things: When every thing we ſay or do, 
ſhould have an Air of Gravity andGreatneſs 
init; then to dote upon Trifles, is a ſhrewd 
Sign that our Minds are rio leſs decay'd than 
our. Bodies, It looks as if we were aſhamed 
of making any Pretences to Wiſdom, and 
betrays an impotent Deſire of returning to 
the Extravagance of Youth. 


Philot. 
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Philot. After all your Strictneſs, I hope 
you have ſome Reſerve of Liberty for Wo- 
men. They have the Excuſes of Cuſtom, 
the Agreeableneſs of Figure, and the Incli- 
nations of Sex, to plead in their Behalf. Be- 
ſides, I am told St. Auguſtine (Ep. 245. Tom. 
2.) abates very much of the Rigour of 
your Tertullian; and ſpeaks with great Mo- 
deration upon the Point. He thinks fine 
<« Cloaths ought not to be forbidden marri- 
*« ed Women; who are obliged to pleaſe 
e their Husbands. And if they may uſe 
this Expedient to Pleaſe them when they 
have them; why may they not do it that 
they may Pleaſe to have them? Why may not 
the ſame little Charm be practiſed to Begin, as 
well as to Entertain the Relation? 

Phzlal. With all my Heart; let St. Au- 

uſtines Indulgence paſs. But tis my 
Tombs Opinion, they ſhould keep their 
Inclinations unengaged. They would do 
well not to dreſs their Fancy,nor wear their 
Finery in their Head; nor think their Af- 
ternoon Quality better than their Morning, 
For when a Woman is once ſmitten with 
her Drapery, Religion is commonly laid 
aſide; or uſed more out of Cuſtom, than 
evotion. When her governing Paſſions 
lye this way, Charity is diſabled, and 
Good-nature fails, and Juſtice 1s over- 
look'd; and ſhe is loſt to all the noble Pur- 


poſes 


; 
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poſes of Life. How often are Relations neg- 
jected, Tradeſmen unpaid, and Servants 
ſtinted to Mortifying Allowances, for the 
Support of this Vanity? How patched and 
un- uniform does it make the Figure of ſome 
Families? and what a diſagreeable Mix- 
ture of Poverty and Riches, do we ſee 

ſometimes within the ſame Walls? Theſe 
Exceſſes make them forget the Compaſſion 
of their Sex; and the Duties of their Stati- 
on: They Rob the Neceſſities, and Flou- 
riſh in the Penance, and Wear that which 
ſhould have been the Fleſb and Blood of 
their own Retinue. 

Philot. What do you think of thoſe be- 
low the Gentry? Ought they not to be 
ſomewhat Frugal, and Unpretending in 
their Appearance? 

Philal. Truly I think the Taylor ſhould 
take Meaſure of their Quality, as well as of 
their Limbs. For thoſe who make their 
Cloaths much better than their Condition, 
do but expoſe their Diſcretion. Perſons of 
Quality have ſome little Colour for their 
Vanity : But as for Others, they have no- 
thing to ſay for Themſelves. In them it 
looks like a Levelling Principle; like an Il- 
legal Aſpiring into a forbidden Station. It 
looks as if they had a Mind to deſtroy the 
Order of Government, and to confound the 
Diſtinctions of Merit and Degree. In a Word, 
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At this rate of Management, a Man loſes 

his Wealth and Repiitation at the ſame 

Time; makes himſelf expenſively Ridicu- 

lous : and over - ſnoots Extravagance it (elf. 
Philot. My time is up, I muſt leave you. 
Philal. Adieu. 


— - 
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8 
DUELLING. 
THE FOURTH 


CONFERENCE : 


BETWEEN 
Philotimss und Phildlethes. 


Phila. Hither 0 faſt this Morning: 
methinks you are ſome- 
what earlier than uſual? 

Phitor. May be ſo. But when a Man 5Oc- 
caſions are Up, and Abroad, 'tis fit he ſhould 

attend t 723 931 

Pbilal. Pray what may your Buſineſs bes 

for you don't uſe to break your Sleep- for 

Trifles ? 

We Wh laſt Night Mr. A. and 1 
pen d to 100 1 into a « Miſunderſtanding 

2M a a Glaſs of Wine. At length he tol 
me the Controverſy could not be taken up. 
1 without 


% 
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without giving the SatisfaFion of a Gentle- 
mer. My Anſwer was, That 1 would De- 
bate the Matter with him in his own Way 
this Morning. And I am now going to ſet- 
tle ſome little Affairs before the time of 
Meeting. a | 

Philal. If you defign to make your Will, 
you are out: For to do that to any Purpoſe, 
2 Man muſt be ſound in Mind and Memory ; 
which is none of your Caſe. For the Buſi- 
neſs you are going about, is ſufficient to 
prove you Non Compos.. 1% 

Philo. Pray let us have no Bantring. You 
know me too well, to imagine that a Con 
cern of this Nature ſhould make any diſ- 
honourable Impreſſion: However; Becauſe 
an Accident may happen, I love to make a 
proper Proviſion; and leave my Diſcretion 
unqueſtion eo... 7 | 
- Philal: That you will not do with me, I 
promiſe; you; unleſs you can give a better 
Account of your Undertaking than is uſu- 

 Philoe. I am now obliged to Diſpute the 
Matter at the Swords Point; ſo that it will 
be to no effect to Argue it any other Way: 
For a Man of Honour muſt keep his 
wand > 11 doi fic! vii ao F 
.. Phild. Yes, no doubt ont. If he pro- 
miſes to ſet a Ton on Fire, tis as much 
as his Eſchutcheen and Pedigree is worth, 
100 to 
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2 Nut- hell; nor run into the other World; 
upon oY 0 Erra nde. 
t 


Pilot. I tell you I am engaged. _ What 3 


if 1 underſtood the Practice as little as your: 
do? Since it is the Cuſtom, I; muſt.defend ks 
my Honour; For to ſuffer under the hnpe-: 1 
tation of Cowardize, is worſe than lg? _ © * 
buried Alive. However, if you have - © 
thing to ſay, 1 have an Hour good to hears © - 
youl, W 5 
Philal. As much a Cuſtom as you make”, 
it, tis not improved into Common Law: 
That is point Blanꝶ againſt you; and Der 
you all up, if you upon the Occaſion. ” 2 
Philor. Tis the Cuſtom. of Gentlemen , i 
and that is ſufficient for my purpoſe. e 
Philal. What if it was the Ouſtom to 
Tilt your Head againſt a Pot, for,.a Mem- 
ings Exerciſe z would you venture the Mat- 


— 


ing out your Brains, rather than; be U... © 4 
abionable: What if it was the Cuſtom for _ *£Þ 
People of Condition to betray a A; to *Y 
forfircar a Debt, or forge a Conveyance 3 — 
would you follow, the Precedent, ot Fotfeit. 
their good Opinion? i 4 1 
Philo. You ſeem to Miſtake the Point: 
| grant you, Men of Figure ave too often 
* 1 Faulty 


1 
2 
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| Faulty i in ſome of the Inſtances you men- 


tion: But then they are not bound to it up- 
on the Score of Reputation; which makes 
a Diſparity in the Caſe. 

Ph ll. They are not; true. But ſuppoſe 
they were, what then? Does not this Sup- 
poſition clearly rove, That we are not to 
take the Conduct of any Sort of People up- 
on Content: But to examine the Reaſona- 
bleneſs of a Cuſtom, before we go into 
it? Whatever is beneath a Man, is be- 
neath a Gentleman: But to Act without 
Thinking, is beneath a Man; much more 
againſt it. 

Philot. 1 perceive you believe this Sort of 
SatisfaFion very Unaccountable, 5 

| Philal. I do ſo. And the Law is of my 


Opinions whichT Hope 1 is no Contemptible 
Authoiity?” | 


: Philot. Hark you, We do but Laugh at 
theſe Stories. 'Do you think a Parcel of 
ſtatched Lawyers, with a Jury Jo N 


daſberr, and Chen ters, are proper Judges in 
the Caſe? Are ſuch Pedantt, and Mecha- 


Beke as theſe, fit to give Rules to Men of 


Honour? 2 


Philal. I Kev voti think lgrioratice 
and Idleneſs, neceſſary Qualifications of 
4 Gentleman; and doubt not, 11 1 57 
you 2 accordin gly. "i Bi if Men of 
Honour are | too rent 0 bees zoverh 7d" by, 


nate 001 WET 10 9 3 the 
vin 5 ay” 
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the e they ſhould be ſo Modeſt as not 
to plead it for their Advantage. They 
ſhould throw up their Fortune; and Dis- 
band from Society. Tes, and their Quali- 
ty too; for this, as well as the other, is 
ſettled by the Conſtitution. 


Philos. I thought Quality had been the 
ſole Privilege of Birth; or at leaſt of che 
Prince's Favour. 

 Philal. All Honour, as Well Us Land; is 
Originally a Gift from the Crown. Now 
Prerogative is à Part of the Law. And 
though Quality and Eſtate are ſettled upon 
2 Man and his Heirs; yet the Grant runs al- 
ways with a Condition of Forfeiture, in 
Caſe of Treaſon. And therefore the Son of 
an unreſtored Traytor, has no Pretences to 
the Quality of his Anceſtors. 

\Phitor. | know we ſay, That Treaſon 
taints'a Man's Blood ; an makes it Baſer 
than that of a Peaſant: But I look upon 
this as a kind of Whimſey. For though 
the Government may take away my Eſtate; 
yet it cannot make me wn of Kin to my 
Father, $o that the Son of a Gentleman 
muſt be a Gentleman, in ſpight of Fate. 

Phi. But not in ſpi 2 t of Treaſon. 
For in that Cafe, he is baniſhed the Blood; 
and tranſplanted from the Family of his An: 
ceſtors. His Leaſe of Heraldry is Expired, 
his Title is Extinct; and he can no more 
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his former Honour, than an Eſtate 
which was Sold by his great Grand- father. 
I grant you, the Relation between him and 
his Pacher continues, and that's it which 
deſtroys his Pretenſions; The Stream of 
Honours dryed up, before it reaches the 
Chanel of Poſterity. The Father has loſt 
all; and therefore can Convey nothing over. 
The Son if he pleaſes; may be of kin to the 
Treaſon ; for the Infamy of that remains: 
Nut as fos the Quality tis all wiped out, as 
if it had never been. And therefore though 
yaur Inſtance is true, your Inference fails; 
for the Son of a Traytor, is not the Son of 
2, Gentleman. In ſhort, You muſt: either 
allow that Quality, like other Branches of 
Property, ſtands upon the Baſis of Law; 
or elſe you unavoidably run into the Prin- 
ciple of Levelling. For where the Diſtin · 
ſtions of; Condition are not aſcertained by 
publick Proviſion, every one is at Liberty 
to rate his Owyn and his Neighbour's Sta- 
tion, as he pleaſes. Where there are no 
ncloſures, all People may intercommon, 
ithout Preference or Ceremony. New 
Grounds of Honour may be ſet up, and 
the old ones diſclaimed; and a Taylor 
may make, himſelf a Lord; and clap a 
Coronet upon his Gooſe, if he has a mind 
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Philot. I ſuppoſe your Concluſion is, 
That the Notion of Honour is to be taken 
from the Laws and Government; and not 
from any private Set of People, how valu- 
able ſoever in other Reſpeds. | 

Phzlal. Right. And from thence I infer, 
That Duelling is a very diſhonourable Pra- 
Rice. For when you have given the beſt 
Proof of your Sufficiency, and killed your 
Mam, you are ſeized into the Hand of Ju- 
ſtice 3 treated like Aſſaſſins; and condenm- 
ed to Die with Circumſtances of Ignominy. 
You are not Irdifed: for Acquitting your 
ſelves like Gentlemen; but for diſturbing 
the Publick Peace, and murthering the 
King's Subjects. Now the Law never. 

a Man with Reproaches, nor puniſhes 
him thus coarſely,” for doing a handſom 
Action. „i r a0) WBOTRIESS 

Philot.. What do you tell me of Lawyers 
Cant; Murdravit, ſtragem exercuit, ' 
pracf icatit : Very pretty Stuff to diſpatch a 
Man of Honour with! You ſee: how the 
Men betray their Ignorance by their Forms 
of Speaking: And as for the Bench, they 
have a Thouſand Pound per Annum , 
for making of MalefaQors'z and they 
muſt ſay ſomething in Defence of their 
Trade. Dire Hig to 3 
Ph;lal. As for the Bench, the Bar, and 
the reſt, they are not the Makers, but the 
Nn 14 Mini- 


e 
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| 
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Miniſters of Law ; they are the Servants of 
the Government; And their Methods of 
Proceeding are chalked out by their Superi- 
ours: And when the Reaſon of Things is 
good, tis not material though the Latin 
— otherwiſe. Indeed, I think the 
ws cant uſe you too rigorouſly ; for I'm 
ſure you treat them with great Contempt. 
When Highway-men Kill, tis commonly 
for a Livelihood ; to prevent Diſcovery; or 
in the Heat and Surprize of Paſſion: And 
when tis over, they ſeldom juſtify the 
Fact; but Condemn what they have done. 
But your Tribe are Murtherers by Priuci- 
Ne; whichiis ſomething worſe than Malice 
propence, betauſe tis ready upon all Occafi- 
ons, and often Acts without any Provocati- 
on; except the Vanity of complying with 
a barbarous Cuſtom. As if it was as indi- 
ferent :ai thing to cut a Man's Throat, or 
let ĩt alone, as to wear a Broad or Narrow 
brim d Hat; And that theſe little Concerns 
of Blood; onght to be perfectly governed 
by: the Faſtion, And when the Barbari- 
ty is committed, you haye the Aſſurance to 
maintain it; and to argue for the Murther 
againſt Law and Goſpel. In ſhort, I think 
youſtand in the greateſtDefiance to Autho- 
rity of all Men Living, PR 
' Philet. How % 


_ Bhiled. 
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C ²˙ Ares 77 oppo 

Philal. I have given you ſome of my Rea 
ſons; and you ſhall have the reſt. 
1. Tou Scorn to refer your Differences to 
the Law; dun make your ſelves your own 
Judges. 

FPhbilot. If the Government will not make 
a ſufficient Proviſion for the Honour of N 
tlemen, they maſt" right their own Caſe ; 
and there's an end OHt. 

zial. Youwould'do'yell "to prefer u 
Bil againſt all King and: 4 OY fince 
oy Conqueſt; 'and if that won pe do, Chals 

enge che Crown, and the two pſes at 

hes fiext Mein, to give vou Satisks 
on. Do you not perceive, That by f 
taking the Buſineſs Gut of the Hands of t 15 
Government, you both nagt roach, 2 15 
effect; Renourice it at yout Pleaſure. 


Laws very well by that People 25 


apt to be too Partial and Paffionate in their 
on Concerns; and there dre remit” them 
to à publick Deciſion.” Now tis à kind of 
Maxim with us, That 5 Mur Hould be wiſer 
than the Laws, 

'Phitot. What would you have me Com- 
plaitt to a Magiſtrate, when a Man gives 
me the A ; or any ſuch ſort of Affront? 
Theſe things ' won't bear an Action ; and 


yet a Gentleman will rather Dye than put 
them up. 


Philal. 
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_ Phila. By the way, a Lye, was not coun- 
ted fo Mortal an Affront till Charles the Fifth 
happened to ſay, He was no Gentleman that 
would take it. Now what has Ezglenrd to 
do with Germany? If an Emperour throws 
out an unweigh d Sentence, muſt we be go- 
verned by it? Are Law and. Juſtice ſuch 
Phantoms, that a Sani Rodomontade 
ſhould make them vaniſh ? Or muſt a Fo- 
reign Prince's Humour Command farther 
than his Legal Authority? 
, Philos. 
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he Prince's Opinion is the Stan- 


dard of Mode. And to be Preciſe and Sin- 


gular, looks like Spleen, and Monkery, and 


ul Breeding, Tou know when D 
Sicily had a Fit of Geometry upon him, his 
Court took it immediately. Lou could 
ſcarce meet a Man of Quality without a pair 


of Compeſſes about him, and Viſits were 
moſtly ſpent about Squares and Czrcles.., But 


as ſoon as theKing weary, the Faſhi- 


on was quite laid aſide. And then as Plu- 


tarch obſerves, nothing was a greater Pe- 
dant than a Mathematica... 

Pßbilal. You lay ſo much Streſs upon theſe 
Compliances, ane would think you took 
them for part of your Alegiance. . + - 


— 


_ Philo... Not to follow a Prince's Opinĩ · 


* 


on, is in effect to ſay, he is Miſtaken; which 
is an unhandſom Reflection. a 


Phill. 


ronyfeus of 
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Phila. In Things indifferent you ſay well. 
But where Juſtice and Conſcience are con- 
cerned, meer Complaiſance ſhould not car- 
ry it. By the Extent of your Maxim, you 
would have made an admirable Xrhiopian 
Philot. What is that? * _ 8 
Philal. Diodorus Sicul us tells us CBiblioth. 
I. 3.) That the s biopiaut happened once 
to have a One-Eyed Bandy-Leg d Prince 3 
now ſuch a Perſon would have made but an 
odd Figure if care had not been taken. 
PBilot. Pray how did the Court behave 
themſelves upon this Accident? | 
PBzlil. Like Men of Honour. They made 
2 Faſhion of their Prince's Misfortune; and 
immediately ſhut up. one of Natures Win- 
dots, and got a ſort af Scotch-Boot to bend 


4 


their Hams in. eee 

Philot. I think I could have imĩtated Alex- 
auders wry Neck, as well as the Macedoni- 
nt. But this which you mention is a 
Chargeable Faſhi on. 

Phzal. However it prevailed ſo far, that 
x Gentleman would no more, appear with 
Strait Legs, or To Eyes in his Head, than 
you would in a Pink'd-Doublet, or Boot- 
Hoſe-Tops. Tom ſee how far good Breeding: 
will earry a Man, if he will bur (tick to his 
Principle. But to return. 
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Tour ſaying that theſe Indignities won't 
bear an Ack ion, is to confeſs that the Wiſdom 
of the Nation has thought them, below No- 
tice. And will you venture your A upon a 
Cauſe, which would be Hiſſed ou of all the 
Courts of Exgland as ridiculous? Will you 
take away a Man's Life upon a Provocation, 
for which no Government will allow you 
Six-pcay, worth of Damages? A Complaint 
fitter for à BO to run to, his Mother with, 
than to diſorder. a Man. If there was but 
a few of you, and you ſhould talk. at this 
Rate, you would be ſent to Bam; but 
N qumeris ; and that's the beſt; of 
Den Nin $5 iche! 
1 Philos. As the Caſe ſtands, He who refu- 
ſes a Cha enge, loſes the Reputation of a 
Gentleman ; none of that Quality will keep 
him Com SY ll 
e 
actly! And I perceive yon dread the Cenſure 
much more than that Nha Church. The 
beſt ont is, you are ſomewhat out in your 
Calculation. For there are not a few of 
Good Extraction, of another Opinion. 
Pßilot. I ſuppoſe you mean Eccleſiaſticks. 
Now we have nothing to ſay to them: 
Their Profeſſion exempts them from a ne- 
ceſſity of Fighting. 
Ph;lal. I mean Seculars too, I hope the 
Temporal Lords and Commons are no ok 
. ants, 


* 
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ſants. And will they Account any Perſon 
Infamous for the Regularity of his Behavi- 
our? For not breaking thoſe Laws which 
they either made or approved themſelves > 
At this rate they muſt be a very extraordi- 
nary Aſſembly ; and Weſtminſter altogether: 


as great a Sight as the Tower. Will not the 
udges and Juſtices go for Gentlemen; and 
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do you think they will avoĩd a Man's Com- 
pany for declining a Challenge; and yet 
Commit and Hang him up for ſucceeding; 
in it? Pray don't make the Governing Part 
of a Nation ſo extravagantly Ridiculous; 
There are many other grave Perſons of 
Worth and Blood, who would give the 
Cauſe againſt you: But I find none of theſe 
will paſs Muſter. It ſeems Beans und Bully s, 
and their wiſe Admirers, have ſeized the 
Herald's Office; and engroſſed all the Qua- 
lity to themſelves. s : 

Philot. When you have declaimed till 
you are weary, I muſt tell you that we 
have no ſmall Party of as much Honour, and 
Value, as any you have mentioned ; who 
will very hardly be brought over to your 
Sentiment. no: 6 TROIBETE ©1 
_ Philal.:T, hope not. | Tis true, I know 
ſome People are all Quality: You would 
think they were made up of nothing but 
Title ng If you happen to 
encounter a Prejudice, or croſs: upon their 
N ; „end fy Fancy!! 
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Fancy, they are too Conſiderable to under- 
ſtand you. Theſe, I confeſs, I almoſt De- 
ſpair of ʒ but hope their Number is not great. 
By the way, let me tell you, your Fraterni- 
ty take a very great Liberty in their Opi- 
nion; you make nothing to Renounce the 
Publick Senſe in Matters of the higheſt Im- 
portance: And count that a Noble At- 
chievement, which the Laws puniſh as a 
Capital Offence. Now to ſet up a Notion 
of Honour againſt the Government, with 
fach Circumſtances as theſe, is of very dan- 
gerous Conſequence. *Tis ſuch an Aﬀront 
to the Conſtitution ; ſuch a deliberate Con- 
tempts ſuch an open Defiance of Authori- 
ty; as nothing can be more. It makes 
the Laws Cheap and Ridiculous; the So- 
lemnities of Juſtice a piece of Pageantry ; 
the Bench a few Reverend Poppets, or 
Scharamouches in Scarlet, And thus by 
Expoſing the Adminiſtration, the very 
Foundations of Peace and Property ate 
ſhaken and ſap'd. —— ew 
Pbilot. Certainly you are retained by the 
whole Corporation of Cowards, you make 
ſo Tragical a Buſineſs ont: 
Phild. By your Favour: To haye our 
Swords ready to execute the Orders of eve - 
ry 2 Paſſion ;; To put Murther into 
our Creed, and cut Throats upon profeſſed 
Principles, is a Tragical Buſineſs; and I be- 
lieve you ll fand it fo. Philot. 
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Philot. Trouble not your ſelf z we value 
neither your Judges, nor your Juries. If we 
kill fairly, we have always Intereſt at Court 
to bring us off. | 8 \ 

Philal. You may ſet up a Science againſt 
the Government; and range Murthering 
under Diſcipline and Rule ; and call it by 
what fine Names you pleaſe : But your 
Methods of Killing, and that of Highway- 
men, are alike Fer in the Eye of Fuſticez 
and the fame Rewards are aſſigned to both, 
As for your Friends at Court, Tis to be 
hoped that Princes in time will Reſent the 
Breach of their Laws, and the Loſs of their 
dubjects, a little more heartily : That they 
will not encourage a Practice which Inſults 
their Authority, and ridicules their Mini- 
ſters 3 and keeps up a Spirit of Barbarity 
throughout the Nation. Beſides, there are 
Things they call Appeals; and in that Cafe 
you know your Pardon is out of Doors. 

3 We muſt take our Chance for 
that. . 
- Phildd. You are hardy Men ſome of you. 
If all the Subjects ſhould take the ſame Li- 
berty, we ſhould have wild Work. | You 
ſay the Government is Defettive in conſi- 
dering the Reſpetts of Honour; and there 
fore are reſolved to be your own Carvers.- 
What if the under ſort of People ſhould 
take the Hint, and Practice upon it, in the 


In- 
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Inſtance of Property? Look, ge Neigbbour- 
ſays a ſharp Country Fellow ) the Fine 
olks have gotten away all the Land from us x 
for my part I want ſo many ſcore Acres to live 
eaſily, and 1 Juppeſe you do ſo toos, and I think 
our Induſtry deſerves it. Ti, true, Eſtates 
are otherwiſe ſettled; and I ſbould' believe 
ay ſelf obliged to. obſerve. my Countries: Cu- 
flome, if others would do the ſame + But Iper- 
ceive, the Gentry can ſet the Conſtitution ade 
mit bout any Scruple. They, can tilt through 
ane anothers Lungs in 4 892 though the 
Law makes Hanging matter on t. Why ſhould 
we le more Slaves to the Government than 
others ; I'm ſure we do not get ſo much by it? 
Me are enongb of a; let us mind our Buſineſs. 
Tis true, this would be a lewd Project; 
but tis the Conſequence of your own Prin- 
ciple 3 therefore have a care of ſetting the 
Example. Wis am 
_ Philo. If we may take a greater Freedom 
with the Government than the Vulgar, our 
Quality is our Excuſe ; that will bear us out. 
 Philal. Quite contrary, . For firſt; a Gen- 
tleman is ſuppoſed to be better acquainted 
with the Laws than a Peaſant; therefore 
his breaking them muſt be a greater Fault; 
ry cout implies more of Contempt in the 
r 
Secondly, Where the Example is of worſe 
Conſequence, the Care to check it ſhould 
1 


be 
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be the greater. The Influence of Men of 
Figure is Conſiderable. When they are at 
the Head of an ill Cuſtom, they have pre- 
ſently a Train to Attend them. The Infe- 
ction ſpreads like Lightning; and tis a 
Credit to live counter to Reaſon and Regu- 
larity. The ſlender Principles, the looſe 
Practices of theſe Men, is that which has ſo 
effectually Debanched the Age. This is it 
which has expoſed Virtue, and baniſhed 
Reli gion; and almoſt buried the Diſtincti- 
ons of Good and Evil. 1 
Thirdly, Since Quality is a Diſtinction 
ſettled by Law z thoſe who have the great- 
eſt Share of this Privilege, are moſt obliged 
to obſerve the Publick Regulations. The 
Government is a greater Benefactor to ſuch 
Perſons; and they are very ungenerous and 
ungfateful, if they fly in the Face of it. A 
Man that enjoys Honour and Eſtate by a 
Society, has greater Engagements to Re- 
card it, than he who receives only a Com- 
mon Protection. One has perhaps a 1000. 
per Aunum for keeping the Laws; and the 
Other nothing but his Labour for bis Pains: 
And pray which is moſt to Blame then, if 
they break them? | 
 Philot. You ſeem to forget, that their 
Fortune and Condition follows their Birth; 
ſo that they are only obliged to their Fami- 
ly for the Advantage: 
* 15 ? K | Philal: 
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. Phzlal. Youargue too faſt. Pray are not 
Deſcents and Inheritances governed by Law? 
What Claim can we make to Privilege or 
Property, without it? A Man when he is 
about it, may as eaſily be Born to 10000 f. 
a Tear, as to 10 Pence. The Trouble to 
himſelf, or his Mother, is much the ſame 
as to that Matter. People come into the 
World in Turkey the ſame Way they do 
Here; and yet, excepting the Royal Fami- 
ly, they get but little by it. Nature has ſet 
us all upon a Level, as to theſe Things: 
"Tis only the Conſtitution which makes the 
Difference ; and therefore thoſe who have 
the Advantage, ſhould pay it a proportion- 
able Reſpect. 

Philot. I perceive you are coming on 
again ; And to ſtop you a little, let me tell 
you, 'tis my Obſervation, That the Cuſtom 
of Duels puts Gentlemen upon their good 
Behaviour; tis a Check upon Converſati- 
on, and makes it more Inoffenſive than it 
would be otherwiſe. | 

Philal. An admirable Remedy! Juſt ſuch 
a one as Death is againſt all Diſeaſes, If 
there muſt be Diſputes, is not Squabling leſs 
inconvenient than Murther? Had not a 
Man better have a Black Eye, than a Nap- 
kin drawn through him; and Bleed rather 
at the Noſe than at the Heart? Theſe Con- 
teſts, though much better let alone, make 
WES | | . neither 
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neither Orphans nor Widows z nor perpe- 
tuate Feuds among Families. Beſides, the 
Diſorders of Converſation may be prevent- 
ed without ſuch a dangerous Expedient. 
For not to mentien Religion, a moderate 
ſhare of Pruderice and Behaviour will do 
the Buſineſs. Tis not yet the Faſhion, for 
Women of Quality to Tilt. Now though 
they can hate one another pretty heartily 3; 
though their Humours are full as Nice, and 
their Paſſions as Strong, as thoſe of the 
other Sex ; yet the ſenſe of Decency is ſuf- 
ficient to keep them from coarſe Language, 
and rude Provocations. | 

Philot. However, Miſunderſtandings will 
happen ſometimes. And when they do, 
it does not become Gentlemen to manage 
them -like lefler People. Their Revenges 
muſt be particular ; as well as the reſt of 
their Breeding. It looks as oddly- for 
them to Quarrel, as to Salute, like a 
Clown. 

Philal. So that I perceive if Butchers had 
but the Manners to go to Sharps, Gentle- 
men would be contented with a Rubber at 
Cuffs, If they muſt be ſingular in their 
Diſputes, let it be for the better I beſeech 
you. Let us not be ſo Vain, as to think it 
a Commendation to be more Unreafonable 
in oar Demands; and more Savage in our 
Reſentments than the Meaneſt, and moſt 

3 Un- 
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Undiſciplined. If they muſt run counter 
to the Vulgar in every thing, I wonder 
they don't leave off Swearing, Drinking, 
Cc. Theſe, by their Aſſiſtance, are grown 
Plebeian Vices: Inſomuch that Porters and 
Footmen, are as perfect in them as them- 
ſelves. | 

Philot. I grant you, Clowns may Box it 
off; and be quiet; this way of Satisfaction 
is agreeable enough to their little Pretenſi- 
ons. But the Honour of a Gentleman muſt 
have other ſort of Damages. 

_ Philal. If the Diſpute was between Pea- 
ſant and Gentleman, you would ſay ſome- 
thing, though not enough. But you know 
a Gentleman is not obliged, to Fight ano- 
ther who is not ſo, Now where the Con- 
dition of the diſobliged is Equal, at leaſt 
to the Degree of Gentlemen ; why ſhould 
the Aﬀeront be counted ſo Mortal an Injury? 
I know no reaſon for this, unleſs you will 
ſay, That Men of Quality are obliged to be 
more Bloody and Implacable; and to carry 
their Paſſions to greater heights of Fury, 
than other People. But this Plea proves 
them really leſs, not greater than the com- 
mon Size of Mankind ; and is far wide of 
the true Character of Honour. If Quality 
conſiſts in ſuch Sallies as theſe are; Tigers 
and Fiends may put in for a conſiderable 
Share, gw . | 

7 - Philot. 
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Philot. If this way of deciding Quarrels 
among Gentlemen were pettiliar to our Age 
or Country, your Reaſoning would have 
more force; but we have almoſt à general 
preſcription of Time and Place àgaifiſt 


ou. 

Phil al. Not ſo General as may be brouglit 
for the Heathen Religion, or the Alcordz; 
and yet I hope you will not plead in Defence 
of either of theſe. To give you an In- 
ſtance near home. The French you know 
are far from being an inconfiderable Nati- 
on. Their Nobility are as numerous, and 
their Pretenſions as well ſupported; they 
have as much Fire in their Tempers, and 
25 much Regard for their Honour, as any 
of their Neighbours: Notwithſtanding this, 
you ſee the Practice of Duelling is abſolute- 
ly ſuppreſſed and they are all content- 
ed to refer their Grievances to the Govern- 
weit veto Nee ee 

Philor. The French King takes more care 
to Right a Gentleman's' Honour, thau is 
done with us; which makes the Caſe dif- 
ferent. D 

Phil al. Particular Satisfaction for every 
Affront in Converſation cannot be Award. 
ed by Stated Laws ; EW 
ure too many to be brought within 
a Rule. A Prince muſt be little leſs than 
Abſolute to do this effectually. Now 

* K 3 ſuch 
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ſuch a Stretch of Prerogative, would be 
agreeable neither to the Exgl:/þ Genius, 
nor Conflitution. And is it not a hard 
Caſe, that we muſt either Deliver up all 
our Property to the Crown ; or our Lives 
to every ungovernable Paſſion and Ca- 
price ? „ 
Farther. You may remember, that the 
Subject holds his Honour and Eſtate by no 
other Tenure than the Laws. What a 
monſtrous Injuſtice z what an Ingrati- 
tude; what an inſufferable Pride muſt 
it then be, for private Men to erect a 
Magiſtracy of their own ; to Judge and 
Execute in Matters of Life and Death; 
and to Hang and Draw within themſelves? 
It the Subjects may ſet the Laws aſide 
with ſo little Ceremony, and make Supple- 
mental Proviſions at Diſcretion, the ſig- 
nificancy of Government will be unintel- 
ligible. If Authority may be ſlighted in an 
Inſtance of ſo high a Nature, why not in 
a hundred? And when the Ferces are thus 
broken down, Peace and Property Good - 
night ! or £5 E's 
Ph;lat.. Your mentioning the French, puts 
me in mind of the old Roman z they were 
a very Brave People: Pray what was their 
rattice in the Caſe z for I have almoſt for- 
gat 7 SHA e 
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Pblal. Not at all for your Parpoſe- 
Tis true, there was a Sort of Duelling 
among them, as that of the Horatii, and 
Curiatii; of Malias Torquatus, and the 
Gau that Challenged the Army. But then 
there was a Difference in the Perſons and 
Occaſion. Theſe Duelliſts were Enemies, 
Subjects of different Princes, a Sort of 
Fighting Repreſentatives, choſen like David 
and Galiab, to Decide the Controverſy of 
the Field. At leaſt the Conteſt was al- 
lowed by Publick Authority ; and -under- 
taken upon the Score of their Country. 
But as for one Subjects cutting another's 
Throat about private Diſputes, they were 
perfect Strangers to theſe Methods of Ju- 
ſtice. When Milo killed Clodius upon the 
Road, though there was no ſuch Thing as a 
Challenge; though Tl proves it no more 
than a Rencounter; yet becauſe there was a 
former Miſunderſtanding between them ; 
neither the Rhetoricł of the Council, nor the 
Bravery of the Priſoner, could prevent the 
Sentence. ere | ; 

Philot. After all; you cannot deny but 
that the preſent Cuſtom has prevailed for 
ſeveral Ages. | 

Philal. 80 have a great many other ill 
Things beſides. There is ſcarcely any Ex- 


travagance ſo ſingular as to want a Prece- 


dent. But Cuſtom without Reaſon, is no 
in ” ES. bet- 
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better than ancient Error. And now ſince 
you preſs your Preſcription, I ſhall trace it 
to the Original. Now the Practice of Sub- 
jects Righting themſelves by the Sword, 
was introduced by the Lombard, Saxons, 
and Normans. A People, who poſſibly at that 
Time of Day, had not Brains to decide the 
Matter any other Way. For how much 
ſoever they may be of Kin to us, we muſt 
own they were a very unpoliſh d Sort of 
Mortals; and why ſhould we be tied up to 
the Dictates of Paganiſm and Ignorance? 
If a Man's Houſe, and Habit, and Eating, 


was not better than theirs ; he would not be 
thought to have much of the Spirit of 2 
Gentleman. If we are bound to implicit 
Submiflion ; if we are to follow Antiquity, 
without any Exceptions of Judgment; 
Why don't we feed upon Maſt, and lodge 
in Caves, and go almoſt Naked? And to 
come nearer our Northern Anceſtors ; 
Why dont we Vindicate our ſelves b 
Tryal Ordeal; Bath our Innocence: in dc 4 
ing Pater; and hop over Heated Plougb- 
fares Blindfold2 þ ans 
Farther, We may obſerve, that the Bar- 
barity of this Cuſtom was ſomeyyhat re- 
ſtrained, and bound up to certain Forms of 
Law, The Occafion was generally Conſi- 
derable: Either for wiping off Imputati- 
ens of Treaſon, or proſecuting Appeals of 
n. 1 Marther, 
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Murther, or trying Titles of Land. As 
for the Diſputes of Sharpers, of Bottles; 
Dice; and Wenches, we don't read of uf 
Proviſions made for the Honour of fuel 
Sparks, and Diverſions as theſe. We may 
obſerve, 11 


Secondly; That the Men were juſt come 
off from Heatheniſm ; and very undiſci- 
plined in Life. Their Reaſon was in the 
Oar ; and their Underſtanding as low 28 
their Morals. This Condition of Things, 
made their Princes either miſlead or indulg. 
them. They had Authority to miſguide 
their Conſcience, to encourage their Ne- 
venge; and in ſome Meaſure to excuſe it. 
The Writ of Combate was made out in the 
King's Courts; and the whole Manage of 
the Quarrel under the Direction of the Go. 
vernment,: Twas none of their Way to be 
kill'd in Hugger- mugger; and ſteal à Stab- 
bing as they do now. (Cotton. poſthum. 
Thirdly, If they Fought without Pubs 
lick Allowance, and any Perſon felt in the 
Quarrel, the Survivers wete apprehended 
and tryed for Murtben. 
Fourthly, Theſe Combats, though govern- 
ed by theſe Reſtrictions, and under the 
Coumtenance of Law, were always Cons 
demned by the Cenſure of tlie Church, n. 
Pilot. Do you think then, they are not 
capable of Regelation ß 
of Phil at, 
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Philal. No more than Adultery. This 
Practice is Malum in ſe; and an ill Thing 
cannot be done within a Rule. Tis a 
ſtrong Poyſon, it muſt be Expelled; for all 
the Cooking in Nature will ne er make Di- 
et ont. Tis true, there are Degrees in 
Deformity, as well as Beauty; and there- 
fore ſome Caſes may be more remarkable 
than others. For the Purpoſe; when a 
Gentleman of Eſtate Fights an indigent Bul- 
ly, who poſſibly knows no more how to 
hve in this World, than he does in the next. 
This Man is angry to ſee his Neighbour in 
eaſy Circumſtances. And when it Comes 
once to this; The Strength of his Malice, 
and the Opinion of his Skill, will pick a 
Quarrel from a ſlender Occaſion. Now 
mould I deſire him to get an anſwerable 
Fortune before the Glove comes: To make 
the Hazards of the Combat Equal, their 
Pockets as well as their Weapons, ſhould be 
in ſome Meaſure adjuſted. To throw 
down a few Farthings, and make a Noiſe 
to have them covered with Gold ; would 
be abſurd in a Nager And a Man muſt be 
very Weak to accept it. And if Life be ei- 
ther valuable to Keep, or dangerous to 
Loſe, one would think the Parallel ſhould 
Hold. This venturing. All againſt No- 
thing, puts me in mind of Mark Anthony, 
who after he had loſt the Battel at „ 
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and was Penned up in Alexandria, would 
needs ſend Auguſtas 2 Challenge. Ceſar's 


Anſwer was, That if he was weary of Living, 


there was other Ways of Diſpatch beſides Fight- 
ing him ; And for his part, he ſhould not trou- 
ble himſelf to be his Executioner, Anthony, I 
ſuppoſe, thought the Return reaſonable ; 
and in a ſhort Time did his own Buſi- 
b amtes 15 8 
Philot. I confeſs as you have repreſent- 
ed the Caſe, it looks oddly enough.”  - 
Philal. I will give you one that's more 
odd, it you call it ſo. I mean the Myſtery 
of Seconds, and Thirds. 
This is ſuch a Maſterpiece ; that I think 
no Deſcription can reach it. Theſe Un- 
derpullers in Diſtraction, are ſuch implicit 
Mortals as are not to be matched upon any 
other Occaſion: A perfect Stranger ſhall En- 
gage them at the firſt Word. To ask Que- 
ſtions would be ungentile. On they go 
without any Acquaintance, either with the 


Man, or the Matter. A moſt honourabl 


Undertaking, to Fight about they know 
not what; for, and againſt, they know 
not whom! So that for ought they can tell, 
they may be under the Pious Neceſſity of 
Murthering their Father. | 


Philot. However, you can't ſay there is 
any Malice Prepence, | 1H 


Phill. 
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Pia. Right! There is nothing Pre- 
pence 3 neither Malice nor Reaſon. But for 
all that, I don't like a Man that ean hate at 
firſt Sight; and kill Exrempore & 
Ph;lst. You miſtake; a Second is not an- 
gry. He only engages in Complaiſance to 
his Prixeipel. © eee 
Pßbilal. So much the worſe; becauſe it 
argues the greater Contempt of human 
Kind. For my Heart, I can't underſtand 
a Combatant that can kill in cool Blood: 
and ſnew the utmoſt Effects of Rage with- 
out Paſſion ! Tis a Sign his common Tem- 
per is as bad as the Malice, and Provocati- 
ons of other People.. This Stoical Improve- 
ment, is the Philoſophy of a Butcher. It 
makes a Beaft of an Enemy; and knocks 
him down with as little Concern as if he 
were an Ox. | HIDE: 
- Philos. To requite you for your extraor- 
dinary Inſtances, I will give you a pretty 
tough one on the other Side. If a Souldier 
refuſes a Challenge from another, he will 
not only be counted a Coward ; but in all 
Likelihood, Caſhiered into the Bargain. 
 Philal. The Caſe is hard, I confeſs, but 
not yours 3 for you are none of the Military 
Lift, To thoſe who may be concerned, I 
anſwer ; 7 
1. You know the Challenger is puniſh- 
ed as well as the Challenged ; which _ 
pune 
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pline will prevent the Caſe from being Com- 
mon. But when it does happen, it may be 
replied in the 

Second Place, That he who profeſſes 
Arms, may prove his Courage by more de- 
fenſible Inſtances. His former Behaviour in 


the Field, is oftentimes ſufficient to wipe 


off an Aſperſion of Cowardiſe. 

Thirdly, If he is not furniſhed with 
Proof this Way: Let him defire his Superi- 
our Officer, that the next time he is drawn 
out, the Challenger may be Poſted near 
him; And then would I heartily convince 
him, and the Enemy to boot, that I want- 
ed no Reſolution. If a Man miſcarries in 
ſuch a Tryal, he may juſtify himſelf to his 
Reaſon. He dyes in his Calling; and if no- 
thing elſe hinders, he may look the other 
World in the Face. | | 

Philot. But a Souldier may ſometimes 
wait a long while for ſuch an Opportunity 
of purging himſelf: And would you have 
him ſtarved, and laughed at, in the mean 
Time? en 

 Philal. Let him remember he is a Chri- 
ſtian, as well as a Souldier; and that he 
was firſt Liſted under God Almighty. 

Now a Man of Honour will rather 
ſtarve, than be falſe to a ſolemn Engage- 
ment. And where the Cauſe is juſt, he is 
to be commended for his Conſtancy. * 
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if Intereſt ſtrikes in too, 'tis not only Crimi- 
minal, but Weakneſs to Deſert it. 

As for the Point of Contempt, let himre- 
turn it with Pity : Tis no Diſhonour to be 
undervalued by thoſe who want either 
Underſtanding, or Conſcience; or both. 
Tf bare Contempt without Reaſon is fo ter- 
ribly Significant, a Fool would be better 
than aPhiloſopher; a Slave than an Empe- 
rour ; provided the firſt had but the Inſo- 
lence to Scorn the latter. 

Philot. For all that, you will have a great 
many. againſt you. | 

Philal. So there are a great many Sheep; 
— I think ne er the Wiſer for their Num- 

bs + | iT 5 

Philot. Do you think then this Cuſtom is 
ſo abſolutely forbidden by Religion? 

Philal. Tam ſurpriſed one Baptized ſhould 

at the Queſtion! In earneſt, I believe this 
Notion of Honour as much an Idol, as 
| Nebuchadnezar's Golden Image : Tis ſet up 

by the ſame Intereſt; and probably hasdone 
more Miſchief. | 

Phzlot. If it be ſo, the Metal muſt be 

ood; according to your own Compari- 
ON. 2 
_ Philal. Yes. But the Worſhip is ſtark 
naught; and leſs to be choſen than the Fiery 
Furnace. Tis great Pity ſo much good Blood 
ſnould be offered at it. That Men e 
| ve 
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have ſuch Opportunities for Senſe, ſhould 

be entangled in ſo monſtrous an Abſurdity! 

That thoſe who might be the Ornament of 

their Age, and Defence of their Country, 

N 71 make themſelves a Misfortune to 
oth | 

Philo. I believe the Danger of the Ad- 
venture makes them think it honourable. 

Philal. Look you! To riſque the Mair 
without Reaſon or Warrant, is Raſhneſs: 
Tis to be more Stupid than Brave. If a 
Man ſhould leap a Garret, or vault down 
the Monument; do you imagine he would 
leave the Memory of a Hero behind him? 

Philot. Methinks tis fine to ſeem above 
the Impreſſions of Fear ; and toFlaſh in the 
Face of Danger. 

Philal. I grant you, Fortitude is a very 
valuable Quality. But then it muſt be un- 
der the Conduct of Prudence and Juſtice : 
Without this Aſſiſtance, the beſt Event will 
prove Ruinous; and the Victory it ſelf a 
Defeat. 

Philot. You mean Religion will not en- 
dure the Duelling Principle. | 

Ph;lal. No more than all the Herefes 
ſince Simon Mages, Tis a Principle fo 
full of Pride, and Paſſion, and Revenge ; 
ſo Tempeſtuous and Abfurd : ſo abſolute- 
ly unallied to Reaſon and Good-nature, 
that poliſht Heatheniſm would be aſham d 

ont. 
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on't. In a Word, Tis as contrary to the 
Tendency and Temper of Chriſtianity, as 
Hob's Creed is to the Apoſtles ; as Light is 
to Darkneſs, as God is to the Devil. 
Philot. Tis a hard Matter to part with 
the Character of a Gentleman. | 
Ph;lal. Fear it not. As long as the 
Laws are on out Side, the Heraldry is all 
ſafe. And if it were otherwiſe, let us re- 
member we are Chriſtians. If there hap- 
pens a Competition between theſe two Pre- 


tenſions; let us drop the Gentleman and 


keep the Chriſtian: for he i is a Perſon of the 
beſt Quality. = 


Philot. Say you ſo? 

Philal. Yes. I ſay a Chriſtian and no 
Gentleman, is more a Perſon of Conditigr, | 
than a Gentleman and no Chriſtian. 
former is more nobly Related, born to% 
greater Fortune, and better Founded i in per- 
ſonal Merit. : 

Philor. You fay ſomething. I wiſh you 
would enlarge upon this Head. 

Philal. You know my Buſineſs is not 
Preaching ; any Divine will give you Satis- 
faction. 

Phßilot. Upon "200" Thong ohts, they 
need not: A little of the Bible will do it 
without them. To ſpeak frankly, I am fo 
well ſatisfied upon the whole, that I am re- 
folved to take ho notice of my Spark ; m 
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I am afraid he will Poſt me up for a Cow- 
ard, and how then? Bs 
Philal. I would mind it no more than 
the Railing of a Fever, or a Proclamation 
from Bedlam. . IS & ö = "Io. | 
Philot. I ſhall take your Advice. But - 
muſt tell you withall, That if he draws up- 
on me in the Streets, I will not be ſo paſſive 
as to let the Sun ſhine through me, if I can 


help it. | | + BE 
Build. I have nothing to ſay as to that. 

But then you ſhould wiſh the Gn may 

never happen; and keep your Reſolution 

to your ſelf. For to give out this Sort of 
n 


La Suge, looks too like a Provocation : 
And if you ſhould be ſo unfortunately ſet 


upon, be ſure you keep within the Compals 
of Selt-defence. 


- 
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GENERAL KINDNESS. 


THE FIFTH 
CONFERENCE 
BETWEEN 
Philotimus and Philalethes. 

ſome, inſipid Creatures 


Philot. | \ \ 7 
are Men ! Sure theſe are 


none of the beſt Things God ever made! 
| Upon the Whole, I think one might as 


00 disband, and turn Hermit, as be trou- 


to underſtand the Conduct of the firſt Mont; 
but believe their Hiſtory miſreported. They 
fled the Perſecution of Mandkind, more 
than that of a fingle Tyrant. They pre- 


found their Safety and their Satisfaction 
better ſecured in Solitude, than Society. For 
2 wild Beaſt does not pretend above his 
Order ; and is ſo frank as to diſcover his De- 

| L 2 ſign: 


HAT falſe, humour- 


led with them any longer. I begin now 


fer'd the Wilderneſs to the Town; and 


\ 


1 
| 
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ſign : But a Man is a Beaſt; and yet has not 
the Modeſty to own it. Hah! Here is Phi- 
lalethes, he has over-heard me: In earneſt, 
I ſhall be called to an Account for my Ex- 
poſtulations ! 

Philal. What Mr. Hob's Ghoſt ! No leſs 
than a Satyr upon your whole Kind ? I'm 
not ſorry I have interrupted your Solilo- 
Ines, except they had been better natu- 
red. 
 Philot. I did not think you had been fo 
near : But fince you have catched me, 
give me leave to tell you, I know the 
World, and upon Experiment I find, 
there is not one in forty without Deſign, 
or Vanity, in their Converſation. Pray 
peruſe your Acquaintance well, and if you 
don't diſcover ſome Flaw in their Ho- 
neſty, or their Humour, I'm much mi- 
ſtaken. 1 

Ph;lal. Are not you a Man, Philoti- 
an? | | ng 
Philot. What then? 

Ph;lal. Then, by your own Confeſſion, 


tis forty to one but that ſome Part of the 


* Character belongs to your & 
elf. | 

- Philot. However. you know Odds will 
nat win Wagers ; Difficulties are not De- 
monſtrations ; tis unreaſonable to argue 
from Improbabilities againſt * * 
* YC ; | Fac. 


= 6 | by 
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Fack. If I find my ſelf Well; if my Con- 
ſtitution, or my Care, is my Preſervative, 
you muſt not charge the Plague upon me ; 


becauſe I converſe with Epidemical Infecti- 
on 


Philal. You are reſolved to keep Nel 


with your ſelf : I doubt not but in Time 
Fo good Opinion will reach your Neigh- 
ours: They may, to uſe your own Simi- 
litude, be as free from Contagion as your 
ſelf : And if they are ſeized, the Plague is 
not always Mortal. Befides, it might have 
been your own Caſe. So that all things 
conſidered, I hope you will not Mark the 
1 bare Suſpicion: And whea the 
Tokens appear, you will pity their Conditi 
on; and endeavour their Recovery. | 
Philoe. To deal freely, I ſhall take Care 
of my felf, and ſo I ſuppoſe will every bo- 
dy elſe that is wiſe. For that which Peo- 
ple call Univerſal Benevolence, is but a Piece 
of Knight Errantry : it looks prettily in a 
Romance; but in Lie, tis neither prudent, 


nor practicable. 


Philal. Do you think it ſo impracticable 


endeavour to make them fo ? 


an Abfurdity to wiſh all People well; and 


% F 


| , Philot, What of all Perſwaſions, Coun- 


tries, Tempers, and Conditions, whatſoe- 


E . Philal. 
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Pp ilal. Yes, We comprehend all Man- 
kind in the League. | 
Philot. You have a notable Graſp: I 
dare not ſtrain my Inclinations at that Rate, 
I love to keep fair with the World as well 
as you; but it may be upon different Rea- 
ſons. In a Word, I take Civility to be on- 
ly a Compliance with the Mode ; Friend- 
ſhip but another Name for Trade; all 
Mercenary and Deſigning. Indeed conſt 
dering the State of humane Affairs, tis 
next to impoſſible to be otherwiſe. Where 
there is ſo much of Indigence, Competiti- 
on, and Uncertainty, you muſt expett;Self- 
Intereſt will govern. You may obferye, 
That which You call Good Nature, is moſt 
remarkable in the Young and Unexperi- 
enced. - Such Perſons I confeſs are often ve- 
ry Laviſh of their Favours, and Carefling 
in their Converſation : But theſe Blandiſh- 
ments ſeem only deſigned for a State of Im- 
potence; that what they can't carry by 
Force and Foreſight, they may obtain by 
Flattery. Like unfledged Birds, they are 
fond of every one, that they may be Fed 
the better. And where this Reaſon fails, 
that which Jam going to add will ſupply it. 
Phzlat. What is that? 
. Philat. Why, young People generally | 
don't Think ſo far as others, nor conſider a 
Neceſſity at a Diſtance; This often _ 
BU e 4 them 


- 
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them more Liberal.than Wiſe. They are 
apt to be over-credulous at firſt Setting out 
and cannot ſo well ſee through Artifice and 
Pretence : So that tis no Wonder if they 


beſtow their Inclinations too freely upon 
their Neighbours. 


Philal. This early Diſpoſition to Oblige, 
appears to me an Impreſſion of Nature, 
which was intended for Continuance: For 
as the Uſe and Poſture of the Limbs hold 
the ſame in Manhood as they were in Infan- 
cy ʒ ſo one would think the Motions of the 
Mind ſhould be ſet Right at firſt. And 
therefore when good Humour happens to 
| wear off with Age, it ſeems to proceed 
from Miſmanagement; and looks more like 
2 Degeneracy of Nature, than an Improve- 
4 ment of Reaſon, If you pleaſe to hear me, 
7 I ſhall endeavour to prove Univerſal Benevo- 
4 lexce both an acknowledged, and a practica- 
ble Diſpoſition. 

Pbilot. Pray begin. 

Philal, My firſt Argument then ſhall be 
drawn from Community of Nature. We 
are all caft in the ſame Mould, allied in our 
Paſſions, and in our Faculties: We have 
the ſame Deſires to ſatisfy, and generally \ 
the ſame Pleaſure in ſatisfying of them, All = 
Mankind is as it were one great Being, divi- 

ded into ſeveral Parts; every Part having ö 
the ſame Properties and Affections with an- 
wm RR. — 
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other. Now as we can't chuſe but defire 
Accommodations for our own Support and 
Pleaſure; ſo if we leave Nature to her Ori- 
ginal Biaſs, if we hearken to the undepra- 
ved Suggeſtions of our Minds, we (hall 
wiſh the ſame Conveniences to others, 
For the apprehending a Being ſo like our 
own, in proſperous Circumſtances, muſt 
be an Advancement of our ſelves : By this 
we ſee as it were our own Nature pleaſed, 
and Flouriſhing in another. And thus much 
Mr. Hobs himſelf confeſſes to the Ruin of 
his Cauſe, That the Senſe of having communi- 

cated Sati tfaction ir naturally Delightful. 
Philot. But will this Notion ſpread wide 
enough to do any Execution? 
 Philal. Yes, For if a Man can but difen- 
gage himſelf from the Exceſſes of Self- love, 
in a ſingle Inſtance, he does the Buſineſs. 
If he can but wiſh well to another, without 
making Intereſt the only Motive, he may 
be generous enough to take all Mankind 
into his Affections. For he that can do it to 
one, without any mercenary View, may 
for the ſame Reaſon do it to à Million. 
Tis but repeating the Action, where for 
his Encouragement, the Pleaſure will be 

likewiſe repeated. "Y 8 
Philot, You are going too faſt. The dif- 
ferent Capacities and Behaviour of Men, 
will leave your Repetition neither Senſe, 
| nor 
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nor Poſlibility : For to love Inſi gniſicancy 


is Dotage; and ſeldom paſſes any farther 
than Children or Relations. 


Phil al. For all that; one may wiſh a poor 
Man an Eſtate; or a Fool Underſtanding; 
There is no unconquerable Averſion, nor 
ſo much as any Difficulty in theſe things. x 

Phzlot. I fay farther; to love malicious; 
and diſobliging Qualities, is impoſſible. - . 

Philal. i thoſe Qualities were inſepara- 
ble from the Ohje, I grant your Meaning: 
But where Malice is only Accidental, and 
Reformation poſſible, the Caſe is otherwiſe, 
A Phyſician may have a Kindneſs for the 
Patient, without being fond of the Diſeaſe; 

Pbilot. To illuſtrate your Diſtinction. If 
a Man gives me a ſower Box on the Ear; 
I may love the Hand, though I don't like 
the Blow. Iaſſure you he that can thus ab- 
ſtract the Affront from the Perſon that 
gives it; and take off a Cuff ſo metphytts 
cally, .is very much a Philoſopher, ; 

Philal. If you are not ſatis ed, ll conſi. i- 
der your Objection farther, afterwards. At 

orofetit I ſhall, go on to a ſecond Proof, 
That Univerſal Benevolence is agreeable to 


humane Nature; uoleſs you have a Mind 
to interpoſe. . 


Flilor. Not juſt now. Take, your e- 
thod. . wail 


Philal, | 


——— OE — I 
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Philal. 1 prove my Point, from that 
Compaſſion which generally follows any con- 
fiderable Misfortune. This Civility is ſo 
very common, and fo much expected, that 
thoſe who are unconcerned at the Troubles 
of another, are called Ihbumaxe, i. e. They 
are degenerated from theirKind; and don't 
deſerve the Name of Men. And does it 
not plainly follow, That thoſe who are thus 
ſenſibly Touched, muſt have a real Kind- 
neſs for the Unfortunate? 

- Philos. I think not. For Compaſſion is 
but the Conſequence of Infirmity; and 
bottom'd upon Self- love. We are affected 
with what another ſuffers; becauſe this puts 
us in mind we are not ſecure our ſelves. 
And when our Neighbour's Calamity diſ- 
covers more than the Poſſibility of eur own, 
tis no Wonder if we are ſomewhat uneaſy. 
- Philal. J grant you, Compaſſion may 

ſometimes accounted for, as you ſay: But 
then tis a Miſtake to ſuppoſe it can come 
from no other Cauſe. For tis eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, That the moſt generous Diſpoſitions 


are the moſt Compaſſionate. Such Perſons, 


though their Fortune is never ſo well 
Guarded; though the Greatneſs of their 
Mind exempts them from Fear, and makes 
them leaſt concerned for any Accident of 
their own, yet none condole and ſympathiſe 
more heartily than they. Tis plain . 8 

ore, 


& * 
S &*® 
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fore, that this Pity and Tenderneſs, being 
ſo void of Self-Intereſt, muſt proceeed from 
Good-will. 

Philot. Go on. I ſhall come in with you 
by and by. 

Phzlal. I affirm then in the 

Third place, That tis not agreeable to 
the Attributes of God to ſuppoſe, that he 
has made the Nature of Man ſuch, that ac- 
cording to his Original Inclinations, he 


ſhould be unconcerned about the Happineſs 
of his Neighbour. . | 


Philot. Why ſo "Tap 

Philal. Becauſe, this would be a Refle- 
Qion, both upon the Goodneſs and Wiſdom 
of God Almighty. 

Philot. Prove the Parts of your Aſſertion. 

Pbilal. I. This ſuppoſition is repugnant 
to the Goodneſs of God. For can we ima- 

ine that God ; who is Infinite Goodneſs 

imſelf; who made all rational Creatures 
that they might be Happy? Can we ima- 
gine that he ſhould. contradi& the Affectĩ · 
ons of his on Bleſſed Nature; and form 
a Being wholly unlike himſelf? A Being 
which. he would not only hate as ſoon 
as it was made; but, which ; is more, he 
could impute his Diſlike to nothing but his 
own Workmanſhip? But if either out of 
Indifferency, or Diſaffection, twas con- 
far to the Nature of Man to ae 
701 361 1 ap 4 
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Happineſs of another; he muſt be ſuch a 
Thing as I have deſcribed. And is it poſ- 
fible to conceive, That Goodneſs and Per- 
fection can be the Parent of ſo unlovely an 
Off-ſpring ? That the over-flowing Gene- 
rouſneſs of the Divine Nature, would cre- 
ate immortal Beings with mean or envious 
Principles? To be thus furniſh'd, would 
make them both Miſerable and Tronble- 
ſome; Neither acceptable to this World, 
worn me omes HET 
 Philot. Theſe Inclinations you ſo much 
diſlike are very common; therefore if they 
don't come from Above, you muſt find them 
out ſome other Originale. 
Philal. That will be done without Diffi- 
culty. To begin; The Reaſon which hin- 
ders Men from wiſhing the Happineſs of 
others, proceeds ſometimes from the Pre- 
judices of Education; from the ill Exam- 
ples and Flatteries of thoſe they firſt con- 
verſed with; and ſometimes *tis afterwards 
chntracted by their own Fault. The gene- 
ral Cauſe of this Depravation, is Covetouſ- 
neſs, and Pride. n 
1. An immoderate Love of Mony ſpoils 
thoſe generous Diſpoſitions they were ſent 
into the World with. It confines their 
Affections to their Pockets, and ſhrinks up 
their Deſires into the narrow and ſcanda- 
tous Compaſs of their own Concerns. 
* Their 


1 
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Their Nature is ſo impoveriſh'd by their ill 
Management, that they are not able to 
ſpare one kind Wiſh from themſelves ; nor 
expend one generous Thought in Favour of 
another, 

Philot. The Caſe is ſomewhat worſe than 
you have repreſented it. People don't al- 
ways keep within the Terms of Neutrality. 
They are not contented to forbear Wiſh- 
ing well; but are oftentimes averſe to the 
Happineſs of others. | 

Philal. Right. When Pride ſtrikes in, 
that is the Conſequence. This Vice makes 
Men think their Neighbours Advantage pre- 
judicial to their own; and that the greateſt 
Pleaſure is to ſee others beneath them, 
Such an ill-natured Notion as this, made | 
Lacifer uneaſy, and envious in Heaven; 

l 
f 


and we know what was the Iſſue. Far be 
it from us to ſuppoſe, that Ged would 
ſtamp ſuch Ignoble, ſuch Apoſtatizing Qua- 
lities upon any rational Being. Theſe would 
not be the Image of the Deity, but the | 
Devil. 
_ Philot. In my Opinion, Self-love ſeems 
the beſt Expedient to ſecure Individuals. | 
By ſuch a Bent of Nature, a Man will be 
ſure to take Care of one; and not leave his 


Buſineſs to the Generoſity of his Neigh- 
bours, | | £8 


Philal, 


1 — — 
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Ppilal. If every one could ſtand upon his 
own Legs, what you ſay would have a 
better Colour. However, your Objection 


leads me to ſhew you, That it reflects upon 


the Wiſdom of God, to ſuppoſe Men made 
with ſuch narrow inconverſable Inclinati- 
ons: For by this Temper they would be 


unfit for Society. But God has deſign'd 


Man a ſociable Creature. To this End, he 
has ſent him into the World weak, and de- 
fenceleſs; ſo that without the Care of 
others, tis impoſſible for him to Subſiſt. 
And when he is beſt able to Shift, if he had 
no Aſſiſtance or Converſe but his own; the 
Indigence of his Nature would make him 
very uneaſy, and ill ſupplied. 
Now there is nothing ſo ſtrongly ce- 
ments Society; nothing makes it flower, 
and flouriſh fo much, as a hearty Regard 
to the Publick Good. Tis general Kind- 
eſs and Good-will, which eſtabliſhes the 
Peace, and promotes the Proſperity of 4 
People: To ſay, this Diſpoſition keeps Men 
juſt and inoffenſive, is too mean a Com- 
mendation. It improves their Practice 
much higher; and makes them Munificent 
and Obliging. Without this Virtue, the 
Publick Union muſt unlooſe; the Strength 
decay; and the Pleaſure grow faint and lan- 
guid. And can we ſuppoſe, that God would 
underfurniſh Man for the State he _ 
33 myz 
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him; and not afford him a Soul large 
enough to purſue his Happineſs? That he 
ſhould give him Solitary Principles; and 
yet intend him for Publick Converſe? Cre- 
ate him ſo, that he ſhall naturally Care for 
nothing but himſelf ; and at the ſame time, 
make his intereſt depend upon mutual Af- 
fection, and good Correſpondence with 
others? Is it imaginable, that ſuch a Com- 
prehenſive Wiſdom ; which has made all 
things in Number, Weight, and Meaſare ; 
ſecured the Preſervation of Brztes, by In- 
ſtinct and Sympathy; and made ſo fair a 
Proviſion for the inferiour World; Is it 
to be conceived, I ſay, that fo glorious a 
Providence ſhould not proportion the Facul- 
ties of his Nobleſt Creatures z but ſend 
them into Being with Inclinations unſuit- 
able to the Condition they muſt neceſſarily 
be placed in? 4 
hilet. Under Favour, there are other 
Materials for a Commonwealth, beſides 
ſtark Love and Kindneſs ;, and I believe the 
Building might laſt, without tempering the 
Mortar with Honey. What do you ſay to the 
Fear of receiving Harm; and the Hopes of 
Aſſiſtance? Theſe are the Motives of Self- 
love; and I think ſufficient to make Men 
Juſt? and Willing to do a good Turn. 
Philal. Truly I think not. I grant you, 
theſe Motives are not infignificant : They 


have 


| 


the publick Eſteem; That they have Cuſtom 
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have an Intereſt in Life; but not enough to 
puſh it to Perfection; and fecure its Happi- 
neſs. For firſt, They will not reſtrain a 
ſecret Miſchief; which conſidering the un- 
fortified State of Mankind, is a great De- 
fea. Beſides, the Agreeableneſs of Society 
mult be loſt this way. Tis Inclination and 
Endearment, that gives Life and Pleaſure. 
But when People have nothing but Fears, 
and Jealouſies, and Plots in their Heads, 
there is no Mic in their Company. And 
farther, I would gladly know, how theſe 
ſcanty Principles can explain, Why Men 
ſhould die for their Friends; and ſacrifice 
their Intereſt. for their Country, without 
Neceſſity? By the Maxims of Self. love, 
ſuch Actions as theſe muſt be fooliſh and un- 
natural: And yet thoſe who are thus forget- 
ful of themſelves, have been always reckon d 
the Nobleſt, and beſt Deſerving. 

Pjbilot. Jou forgot that there is ſuch a thin 5 
as Honour and vain Glory in the World. 
This is the Bait that catches the Men you 


ſpeak of: Tis the Reputation of the Action 


that fires their Spirits; and makes them ſo 
Prodigal, and Reſigning. 20. 
Philal. In earneſt, you are catched your 


ſelf! Your Objection ſuppoſes the Truth of 


whatIamcontending for. It ſuppoſes, That 
Benevolence and Generoſity are poſſeſſed of 


and 


- 
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and Preſcription on their ſide; That they 
are the higheſt Improvements of the Will; 
the moſt admired and Heroick Qualities. 
Now tis very ſtrange, ſo univerſal a Con- 
ſent ſhould be founded in a Miſtake; and 
none but Mr. Hobs, and ſome few of his 
Diſcipling, ſhould, underſtand the Operati- 
ons of their own Minds; and the right Con- 
ſtitution of them. mew 
Philor, Well! If this World won t ſatisfy 
you, the other ſhall. I ſay then, That the 
Fear of inviſible Powers, and the Expectati- 
ons of future Puniſhments, are' ſufficient to 
keep Men upon their good Behaviour; to be 
a Check upon their Privacies; arid make 
them Honeſt at Midnight. And yet after 
all, they may have no great Stomach to the 
Matter. Tis the Rod, not the Inclination, 
which learns the Leſſor. _ =þ 
 Þhildl. I grant you the Diſciplining Part 
of Religion is very ſignificant. However, 


it would not give a ſufficierit Relief in this 
Caſe. 


 Philot. Why ſo? : 
Philal. Becauſe, upon your Suppoſition, 
the Force of it would be loſt. For if the 
Nature of Man was averſe to general Kind- 
zeſs ; if he could not chaſe but think it un- 
reaſonable, to love any Body but himſelf; 
then God in Commanding him to Love his 
Neighbour, would oblige him to an Iti- 
| M poſſibility, 


1 
| 
| 


the publick Eſteem; That they have Cuſtom 
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have an [Intereſt in Life; but not enough to 
puſh it to Perfection; and ſecure its Happi- 
neſs. For firſt, They will not reſtrain a 
ſecret Miſchief; which conſidering the un- 
fortified State of Mankind, 1s a great De- 
fect. Beſides, the Agreeableneſs of Society 


muſt be loſt this way. Tis Inclination and 


Endearment, that gives Life and Pleaſure. 
But when People have nothing but Fears, 
and Jealouſies, and Plots in their Heads, 
there is no Mi ſicł in their Company. And 
farther, I would gladly know, how theſe 
ſcanty Principles can explain, Why Men 
ſhould die for their Friends; and ſacrifice 
their Intereſt. for their Country, without 
Neceſſity? By the Maxims of Self-love, 
ſuch Actions as theſe muſt be fooliſh and un- 
natural: Andyet thoſe who are thus forget- 
ful of themſelves, have been always reckon d 
the Nobleſt, and beſt Deſerving. _ 

. Philot.You forgot that there is ſuch a thin 5 
as Honour and vain Glory in the World. 
This is the Bait that catches the Men you 
ſpeak of: Tis the Reputation of the Action 
that fires their Spirits; and makes them ſo 
Prodigal, and Reſigning. 2 20 
_  Philal. In earneſt, you are catched your 
ſelf! Your Objection ſuppoſes the Truth of 
what I am contending for. It ſuppoſes, That 
Benevolence and Generoſity are poſſeſſed of 


and 


e 
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and Preſcription on their fide; That they 
are the higheſt Improvements of the Will; 
the moſt admired and Heroick Qualities. 
Now tis very ſtrange, ſo univerſal a Con- 
ſent ſhould be founded in a Miſtake ; and 
none but Mr. Hobs, and ſome few of his 
Diſcipling, ſhould, underſtand the Operati- 
ons of their own Minds; and the right Con- 
ſtitution of them. 8 
Philor, Well! If this World won t ſatisfy 
you, the other ſhall. I ſay then, That the 
Fear of inviſible Powers, and the Expectati- 
ons of future Puniſhments, are ſufficient to 
keep Men upon their good Behaviour; to be 
a Check upon their Privacies; arid make 
them Honeſt at Midnight. And yet after 
all, they may have no great Stomach to the 
Matter. Tis the Rod, not the Inclination, 
which learns the Leſſor. can 
Phill. I grant you the Diſciplining Part 
of Religion is very ſignificant. However, 


it would not give a ſufficient Relief in this 
Caſe. 


 Philot. Why ſo? | a 
Philal. Becauſe, upon your Suppoſition, 
the Force of it would be loſt. For if the 
Nature of Man was averſe to general Kind- 
xeſs ; if he could not chaſe but think it un- 
reaſonable, to love any Body but himſelf; 
then God in Commanding him to Love his 
Neighbour, would oblige him to an Im- 
M poſhbility, 


- 
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poſſibility. We might as well be com- 
manded to taſte Gall as ſweet as Honey: 
For *tis as much in our Power, to alter the 
Perceptions of our Senſes, as to love any 
thing contrary to our Reaſon and Inclinati- 
on. Upon this Suppoſition therefore no 
Man could have an inward Affection for 
his Neighbour; which yet tis certain we 
are obliged to have. 

Philos. If I am uſed well, I'll ne er trouble 
my ſelf about what People think. If they 
always act like Friends, they may wiſh like 
Enemies, if they pleaſe. 

Philal. Have a Care! If they are not fo 
within, they will not be long ſo without. 
For if we had a kind of Antipathy again 
minding any thing but our ſelves: If we 
thought our awn Intereſt prejudiced, or 
our Quiet embarraſſed by being concerned 
for Others; in this Caſe, all Offices of Hu- 
manity and Obligation, would be ſo many 
Adts of Penance. And fince the Opportu- 
nities of Obliging return ſo faſt; to be com- 
manded the Uſe of them, would make our 
Lives almoſt a perpetual Terment. It 
would be like feeding upon that we natural- 
ly abhor; which inſtead of Nouriſhing, 
would throw us into Sweats and Convul ors. 
And at this rate, a Kindneſs would often 
be a greater Miſchief to the Doer, than a 
Benefit to the Receiver. The 9 11 

| at 
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That if the Mind of Man was naturally 
averſe from Wiſhing well to any thing but 


himſelf, the Command of general Benevo- 


lence would be impoſſible to be entertain d 
in Principle, and Affection. And as for 
the Counterfeit in outward Practice, that 
would be ſuch a Grievance to ill Nature, 
that very few would ſubmit to it. For if 
Men are ſo unreaſonable, as not to be go- 
verned by Religion now, when tis both 
Profitable and Pleaſant; of how little force 
would it be, ſhould it lie almoſt wholly in 
Violence and Averſion? If Envy, and Ill- 
Nature, were the Natural Frame and Cont: 
plexion of the Mind, Religion would ſig- 
nify not much towards Reformation; ſo 
that Society could receive but ſmall advan- 
tage from thence.---- RY „ 
Philot. Hold! Don't cry Victory; I have 
2 Reſerve for yon. Beſides, you owe me 
ſome Satisfaction to an old Objection. 
Philal. What's that? | 
Philet. I told you, that the Injuriouſneſ$ 
and the Vanity of a great part of the World 
was ſuch, That general Kindneſs, if it came 
down from Speculation to Practice, would 
be quickly out of Doors. I confeſs, if we 
could ſtand cleat of the Troubleſome and the 
Treacherons, I could be as Good-Natured as 
the beſt of you. But alas, we are itt face 
Rownli; and that s enough to Stir any Man's 
| | . "M02 Spleen, 
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Spleen, that 'has either his Underſtanding, 
or his Senſes about him. tee 
Pzpilal. You find Coldneſs and Diſaffecti- 
on very general; and thence you argue from 
Fa# to Neceſſity. Tis ſo. therefore it muſt 
de ſo. Under favour, that's no Conſe- 
quence. I ſuppoſe that you'll grant, that 
Men domt act always up to the ſtretch of 
their Capacities : And that tis poſſible for 
them to be much more Prudent, Benign, 
an Inoffenſive, than they are. | 

'  Philot. What then! Would you have a 
Man a Stoek ; muſt he not be ſenſible of ill 
Uſage? | 

- Philal. Look you, all ill Ufage proceeds 
from Ignorance, and Diforder of Mind. 
Thoſe that give it are the greateſt Suffer- 
ers. They deſtroy their own Happineſs 
more than ours. And under this. Notion, 
they will deſerve our Compaſſion much 
better than our Hatred: Our Charity will 
take them in as naturally as Bedlam. Lis 
true, there may be ſome degrees of diffe- 
rence in the Diſtraction; but that is all. 
And as we may Wiſh, we may likewiſe 
Attempt their Welfare : Not only out 'of 
Pity, and common Alliance; but alſo from 
the Proſpect of a Return. | 
-  Philot. How (0? W934. 

_  Philal. Why, by our Kindneſs we ſhall 
either Reform the injurious Perſon, or _ 
41 ; E 1 1 
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if we do, the ground of our Diſlike is gone: 
and we have made him more commopdious 
for our purpoſe; If we are diſappointed, we 
ſhall have the ſatis faction of doing Good 
againſt Evil; which as tis the moſt Divine 
Quality, ſo. to. maintain it, the Pleaſure is 
pr oportionably raiſed. There is a ſecret 

riumph, and Exultation of Spirit, upon 
ſuch an Occaſion. There is no One that 
acts in this manner, who does not inward- 
ly applaud himſelf for it ; which is as 1 
as to ſay, God bids 4 go on. 

Philot. If we may be Kind to thoſe 0 
believe our Enemies: If we can fall in Love 
with Malice and Oppoſition, then by pari= 
ty of Reaſon, we may court. nodules | 
Ruin, and. hate our Selves. 

Philal. If by. Kindneſs you. mean Pity 
and; good. Wiſhes, I think it very practica- 
ble to go thus far with an Enemy ; but if 
you x Ry? your Senſe to Complacency and 
Affection, I grant it Impoſſible, - Beſides. 
there is no need of 1 1 up the String 
thus high: We are not obliged to be vleaſe | 
ed with thoſe; that do us Miſchief; the, 
Goodneſs of God himſelf does not proceed, 
thus far. For tho he is kind to the U. 
thankful, and the Evil 5 and deſret the Cn. 
ver fon of a Sinmer 3 yet he does not delight 
in un while be continues N 7 oF Sy” 


VE 01 Koi 
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Pzilot. When you have made the moſt 


ofi it, 1 foreſee this Latitudinarian Love will 
be expenſi ive; and therefore, I would glad- 


75 be farther informed what i is to de gotten 
by it. 


Phill. very mich. In good earneſt, 
this Quality is well worth the Courting 


tis valuable in Fortune, as well as in Beauty 


and Humour. "Twill make a Man an Intereſt 
in the World, It removes Difficulties, and 
ſmooths the Paſſa es for Buſineſs; and like 
the Marriage of Princes, there is Policy as 
well as Pleaſure in the Alliance. You know 
the Trade of Life cant be driven without 


Partwers ; There is a reciproeal Dependance 


between the Greateſt and the Leaſt. And 


the beſt Figure is but a Opber, where it 


ſtands alone! For this reaſon, 'a wiſe Man 


will ſtrengthen the Confederacy; and take 


in all the Help he can get. New, there is 


nothing ſo engaging as a benevolent Diſpo- 
ſttion, This Temper makes a Man's _ 
8 viour inoffenſive, affable and obliging; f 


multiplies Friends; and difarms the Malice 
of an Enemy.” He that is Kind out — 


eiple, will be foto all the Ad dee of. 
is _ 


ceney and Compaſs. "That whic 
ral, 10 e Conſtant, and Graceful. 
Whereas, he who Counterfeits good Na- 


2 he whois civil only out of Breeding 


os Deſign, will be apt to have Breaks, 
and 
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and Inequalities in his Humour. A Man 
cannot always ſtand bent; ſo that either 
Negligence or Paſſion, or Intereſt, will 
ſometime or other return the Poſture: and 
unmask the Pretence; and then the Labour 
is all loſt. But the natural Complexion of 
Goodneſs will hold. 

 Philor. Yes, till the Man breaks. 

Philal. No fear of that. This Quality 
willdonomorethan Pay for its keeping. Re- 
member, that Power goes in with the Incli- 
nations of Oourſe: Get but Mens Hearts, 
and their Hands will follow. But to do 

this; there is nothing more likely than a 
plauſible! and Sbliging Honeſty. Ex 
Charms of Kindueſs are ivemtiblez, 
Conquer, and Captivate ; and ron? Wi 
Spoil and Triumph. Beſides -the Afliſtance 
at comes from Tndination, 4s" generally 
ſafer, and mote! ſerviceable, 1 that 
which is haled in by Forte ot — * 
Heithi reigns iti'the! Aﬀc@ions is the hap- 
BY Prince; ent Loethere s neither Trea- 
hot Deſertien. A Mail remarkabl 
Obliging, is almoſt Proof againſt the wol. 
Malicious. They 'Ił be att of attaquting 
one?fo' fortified: in publick Effevin' arid 
under"iſs" ered "ai Character. Though 
his Virtue may — the hy 
jay, -of the rn Will p. revent"an Ti 1 
einn v4 OM 
ti M 4 P bilet * 
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. Bhilot. Will this Diſpoſition do us any 
farther Service? | 1 
. Philal, Yes; our Affection to others gives 
us a ſhare in their Happineſs; and ſo be- 
comes an Addition to our own. Wiſh- 
ing well, enlarges a Man's Capacity of 
being Happy: This hinders his Satisfaction 
from being confined to his private Intereſt. 
He is really the better for whatever 
good his. Neighbour enjoys; becauſe e- 
very thing of this Nature - ſatisfies: his 
Peſires; and gives him that he delights 
1 8 5 1+ Ii beta ary Fe 
i _ Philot. I warrant you, his Mind is like a 
Burning: glaſs! The Rays of good Fortune 
from all divyerſities of Points, concenter in 
his Benevolence; and exciĩte an intenſe and 
multiplied Pleaſure, e 
Phbilal. Les. And in à great meaſure 
make him Maſter of all the Happineſs he 
ſees, or hears of. All proſperous Events, 
all Improyements of Induſtry, and we x 4 
of Providence which he is aequainted with, 
his excellent Lemper gives him an Intereſt 


in; for tho he has not the Poſſeſſion of theſe 
things, he has what is moſt deſirable, the 


Fatisfaction of them, Nay, I believe the 


generous Congratulation may be improv- 


ed to exceed. the Occaſion; and make a 
Man more happy than thoſe he-rejoyces 
for. Ig this Caſe, the Laws of Nature 
ane N give 
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give way for the Encouragement of Good- 
nels ;. the Stream riſes higher than the Foun- 
tainz and the Rebound is ſtronger than the 
Firſt Motion. 


Philot. This is a new way of extrating 
the Spirit of Happineſs; the Chymiſtry of 
a Bee is nothing to it; it ſucks the Sweet, 
without impoveriſhing the Flower. Were 
I Maſter of this Secret, I would not concern 
my ſelf about laying in the uſual Proviſion 
for Satisfaction. No, I would rather chuſe 
to be happy at the ſecond hand; that is 
much the eaſier way; there the Gains come 
in a· main, without any Venture. For In- 
ſtance. I would not trouble my ſelf about 
getting an Eſtate; twere — Loving a 
Man dearly that — one ; and that will do 
as well. But the Miſchief is, at preſent 
am not 2 Man of that fortunate Imagine: 
tion. nes et. 


Philal. The Powerof T bought and . 
gination you know is very great; and 


therefore tis n to ſet THOM the right 
way at work. 2 f n 


Pbilot. Be it b. I ſhall allow your Arc 5 


gument in ſome meaſure; and make wy 
Advantage u ir 0 & 15) 


Pbilal. Which way? 21 2689 


Philot. Why, if kind Wiſhing at my os 
ging are ſuch entertaining Actions; If 
they wy be carried oP to tranſport. and 


almoſt 
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almoſt ſenſualitiy; then your general Bene- 
volence is nothing but a refined ſort of Self. 
love; becauſe it acts upon a foreſeen Re. 
ward. I told you, Self, would be at the 
Bottom after All. og 

\- Phila. $0 let it, fince it has Company, 
For let me tell you, to be delighted in the 
Happineſs of another, is ſo far from being 
Mercenary, that tis an infallible Proof of a 


natural and undiſſembled Goodneſs. How 


can we better demonſtrate the reality of our 


Actions to à Friend, than by rejoycin 
at his Proſperity? As for the Pleaſure whic 


attends ſo. noble a Diſpoſition; the Expe- 


Kation of that is no Vicious Self-defign. 


For we are allowed to love our Selves, as 
well as our Neighbour: So that the proſ- 


pect of being pleaſed, does not leſſen the 


generoſity of the Action, if his Ad vantage 
was as ſincerely ſought, and delighted in, 
as-our Gn. Therefore by Charity's not 


ſeeking ber own; (which you know is made 


2 part of its Character) ĩs only meant, that 
it does not ſeek its own, without a joynt 
Reſpect to the Welfare. of another. In 
ſhort, I think. the Pleaſure of Congratulati- 
on is ſo far from a Fault, that the firſt Satis- 
faction ought rather to Create à ſecond y we 


ſnould be pleaſed with our Pleaſure, becauſe 


it brings us the good News, that our Minds 


l 


| Are rightly: diſpoſed. bine fing, — 2 
F —_ | 


 Dhilbor. 
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Phztot. 1 confeſs I am beaten off here; 
but hope to ſucceed better in my next At- 
tempt.----- | SY N 

Philal. In the mean time give me leave 
to obſerve, That Envy and Diſquiet are 
uneaſy Paſſions; they fret and exhauſt the 
Spirits. The Mind is as it were Sore, and 
put to Pain at every turn; which is a fair 
Intimation, things are not in the Condition 
they ſhould de. 

5 And 2 help is there Loo — ? 

hilul. A kind reconciling Th t is 
preſent Remedy. This Balſamick omar 
cloſes the Wound; and ſcatters the Anguiſh. 
Like the Motion of Reſtitution, it returns 
Nature to her Eaſe; and ſets her in the Po- 
ſtare ſhe was made for. Does 

Philos. I grant yan, Benevolence has a 
healing Quality; and fits very ſmooth at 
firſt, But as the World goes, the Conſe- 
quences of it are more likely to make us un- 
happy; than otherwise. 

ret ein 

 Phalot. If you lo Abroad, yo Il find 
Indigence; and Diſappointment, and 'Vex- 
ation, much more Common than 77 
rity,” Now this Predominaney of Misfor- 
tune lies very hard upon Benovoltuce';/'and' 
makes tie kindeſt People the greateſt Suffe- 
rers. Their Compuſſſon riſes in proportio-: 
to their Oeneroſſty; their Tendetneſs is more 

: paſſive, 
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paſſive z. which makes a Foreign Calamity 
ſtrike deeper, and grow more pungent, Ha- 
ving ſtrong Defires to Relieve, but ſmall 
Abilities to Effect it; their good Nature muſt 
needs grow troubleſome, becauſe twill of- 
ten make em Wiſh thoſe. Things, which 
they ſee are impoſſible to compaſs. But 
others who keep their Inclinations at Home, 
are not ſo much expoſed to diſquiet; be- 
cauſe their Paſſions and Expectations being 
confined-to their private Intereſt, they are 
concerned for no Misfortune but their 
ie ier 11 f 
P)ßilal. Suppoſing what you ſay would 
hold, it would be no juſt Diſcouragement to 
Goodneſs; conſideting how much it will 
be rewarded hereafrer. - But becauſe your 
Objection relates chiefly to the Preſent, I ſhall 
direct my Anſwer againſt that Senſe; and 
give it you by Parts. 


I affirm therefore, That if a Man does 
but joyn Conſideration with his Benevo- 
lence ; if his Underſtanding be good, as well 
as his Will, his Affection for the common 
Welfare will never hurt him. For 
1. He will perceive; that the unhappy | 
part of the World is not fo numerous as at | 
firſt-it appeared, Thoſe who are of low: 
Condition, tho they may ſeem moſt Deſert- | 
ed, are not the worſt provided for, Their 
Fortune is little, tis true 3 and ſo generally 
meg are 
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are their Deſires z which makes them want 
as few things as thoſe whoſe Poſſeſſions are 
larger. They have the Pleaſure of their 
Senſes as well as others; and what is deny- 
ed in Variety, is ſupplied by Labour; 
which ſharpens the Appetite, and ſtreng- 
thens the Conſtitution. 3 
2. As for thoſe who are real Ob jeckꝭ of 
Compaſſion, the old Maxim will in great 
meaſure relieve them; Dolor, ſi gravis bre- 
vi 4 longus levis. At the worſt, Life and 
Miſery will be diſpatched &er long; and 
then, if they deſerve it, they are Happy; 
as Happy as Goodneſs can wiſh. | 
. Commiſeration has a mixture of Satis- 
faction, as well as Trouble in it. By this a 
Man is Conſcious he does the Office of a 
Friend; that he is of a generous and hu- 
mane Diſpoſition. Theſe Thoughts make 
the Pleaſure of the Sympathy equalize the 
Trouble; if the Perſon be not very near, 


or the Calamity very great, which we are 
concern d for. 

Philot. There is ſomething in what you 
ſay; for I have obſery'd, that Women will 
Weep and Condole with abundance of 
Tenderneſs and Affection: I believe they 
are pleaſed with the Pomp and Paſſion of 
their Sorrow and think themſelves the beſt 
Natur'd People in the World for't. x 


= 
L, * 
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Plhilal. We ſhould: interpret all Signs of 
good Nature in the faireſt Senſe, But I ſhall 
proceed, and obſerve: iT... 

4. A wiſe Well-wiſher will conſider, 
there is a neceſſity of Diſcipline; both to 
ſecure the Orderly and reclaim the Evil. 
Goals and Gibbets are as uſeful in a State, 
as great Places, and Patents of Honour. 
Where Goodneſs is mutable, and Reaſon 
unabſolute, there muſt be Rigour to fence 
in Duty; and check the Abuſe of Liberty, 
As things ſtand, 'tis not conceiveable how 
Providence can Govern without Puniſhing. 
Upon this Contemplation, a good Man will 
no more be diſturbed at the Methods of 
Correction, than by ſeeing his Friend take 
unpalatable Phyſick; which he knows to 
be proper for his Health. And as for thoſe 


who are loſt beyond Recovery, tho' he 


wiſhes twere otherwiſe, yet their Obſtina- 
cy does not ſo deeply Affect him as to make 
him uneaſy. 

Philot. Is not ſuch a Sedateneſs, a Sign of 
Neglect, and Stoical Indifference ? 


Philal. Not at all. The Saints above 


are not afflicted at the Puniſhment of the 
damned; and yet they have Charity in 
Perfection: But your Objection runs into 
an abſurd Inference. It Dilutes the Happi- 
neſs of the other World; and gives Hell an 


Influence upon Heaven. 
Phil ot. 
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_Philot. I have nothing farther to object 


and therefore muſt be your Proſelyte: But if 


you. have any more to ſay, lets hear it g 
for a Man can never be too well fortiſied 


againſt Cuſtom | | 
Philal. Yes. General Kindneſs may be re- 
commended from the Nobleneſs of ſuch a 


Temper. It ſprings from a generous Root; 
and: ſpreads and flouriſhes upon the beſt 


Nouriſhment imaginable. There's nothing | 


in it that is Mercenary or Fantaſtical. Tis 
not ſupported by Chance or Humour; by 
Flattery or Deſign: It ſtands upon its own 
independant Strength; and holds on through 
all Oppoſition. Tis above Diſcouragement 
and ill Uſage; and not ſo much as checked 
into Indifferency, by frequent Injury and 


provocation. I need ſay no more for this 


Virtue than that 'tis the Temper of God. 


This Truth 1 ſhall take for granted. In- 


deed the Univerſe proves it; all the Powers 
and Delights of Nature areſtanding Evi- 
dence: If Omnipotence were in other 
Han 1s than Goodneſs, we ſhould feel terri- 
ble Effects ont. Now to reſemble God, is 
the Perfection of Virtue tis doing the 
wiſeſt, and the Greateſt Action in its Kind. 
To mention but one Advantage, We can't 
recommend our ſelves more effectually to 
God Almighty, than by delighting in the 
ſame Actions which he does. Love natu- 


rally 
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rally ariſes from Likeneſs of Diſpoſition. 
Our Imitation of Another, is an unqueſti- 
oned Proof that we value his Perſon, and 
admire his Choice; which lays a kind of 
an Obligation for a Return. Such a Conſent 
of Wills, ſuch an Uniformity of Defires, 
does as it were incorporate diſtinct Eſſences; 
and makes us almoſt the ſame thing with 
another; ſo that as long as he has a Re- 
gard for himſelf, he muſt have one for us 


too. By being of the ſame Temper with 


God Almighty, we do as it were, engage 


His Inclinations to make us Happy. While 


we are thus affected, he can no more be un- 
concerned about our Welfare, than he can 
deny himſelf; or put a neglect upon his 
own Attributes. 

Philot. You may pleaſe to hold your 


hand. For I am ſo far convinced, That 


unleſs I am Kind to others, I ſhall now be 
forced to fall out with my (elf. 


Philal. May the Impreſſion continue. 


 Philot. 1 hope recollecting the Reaſons, 
will make it do fo. 4 


Your Servant. 


THE 


THE 


OFFICE 


OF A 


CHAPLAIN 


Enquird into, Sec. 


. 


1 


TO TRE 


READER. 


: T IS ſome Years ſonce the Publ ication of 


this ſmall Treatiſe ; I am ſtill con- 

vinced, the Intereſt of Religion is not 

« little concern d in the Enquiry. The Office 
lies among Perſons who have a great Force upon 
Cuſtom and Prafice : and wo the Motion 
is ſtrong, the Direction (hould be well ſecured. 
is true, Milton treats the Argument, as be 
does the King, with great Contempt But ta 
be ill uſed by ſuch a Hand, and in ſuch Compa- 
ny, is rather an Honour than otherwiſe. The 
Scripture (ſays this Man) owns no ſuch Or- 
der z and therefore they muſt be left to the 
Examination the Sons of Sceva met. with, 
Biſhops or Presbyters we know; and Dea- 
cons we know, but what are Chaplains? 
(Eiconocl. p. 163.) He might have anſwer- 
ed in his own Words; (p. 164.) That they 
vere Houſnold-Prieſts; and given an In- 
Lance from the Old Teſtament. For there we 
ad, that Micah' entertain'd 'a Levite with 
ary and Diet ; and after all told him, He 
W hould-be a Father, and a Prieſt to him. 
 ( Jndg:; 17. 10.) It ſeems, be did not ny | 
| FP N N 2 7 
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he had hired a Servant with his ten Shekels. 
As for the Heathen, they had a' Modeſter Senſe 
of Religion, than to rob their Gods of their 
Miniſters ; and avake them their own. The 
Roman Enperourt were Prieſts themſelves ; 
but had none Belong to them till they were 
Dead, and Dei ed. Towards the Declenſion 
of Philoſophy, now and then a grave Preten- 
der was — off by the Steams of the Kitch- 
in. Lucian ridicales _ Mem for their Lit- 
tle Compliances. One of them it ſeems made his 
Conrt to the Lap-dog, to improve his Intereſt 
with the Lady. But an enviow Foot-man 
happening 10 ſmoak the matter, broke a Feſt up- 
on the ' Favourite, and the Philoſopher, aud 
ſpoiF'd Al. But theſe Sages don't come ftrid- 
ly within the Qweſtion: They were only Secu- 
lars; and entertain d upon the Score of Learn 
ing, not Religion, © ITY: 
In the Church, the Buſineſs of a Chaplain 
ſeems not of the higheſt Antiquity. In the firſt 
Ages, the Clergy were ſupported by tbeir Bi- | 
op 5 and gemerally lived under bis Obſeroati- 
on. (Can. Apoſt.) Aud afterwards when 
they removed from the Mother Church, They 
had Titles, i. e. Cures aſſigned them ; much 
larger than ſingle Families. The firſt Chap- 
lain I met with, was one Majorinus ; 4 very 
wrfortunate Perſon. He lived in the Reign of 
Diocleſian: And wasOrdained by the Dona- | 
tilts, for the See of Carthage; againſt oy E | 
I : hotick | 
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tholick Biſhop Cæcilian. He was ſet up and 
Countenanced by his Patroneſs Lucilla, « high 
Spirited Lady; who refuſed Communion with 
Cæcilian, for being Reproved by Him when he 
was Arch-deacon. ( Optat. Lib, i. cont. Par- 
men.) However, by the Story, Majorinus 
might be no more than a Reader in the Fami- 
ly ; who-in the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, was leſs 
than a Sub-deacon, | 
The wrong Dſe the Rich Laity might make 
of the Indigence or Ambition of theſe Houſhold 
* Ulergy, was I ſuppoſe, the Reaſon why the See 
cond Council of Orange (Can. 9. beld Ann, 
533.) allow'd no Prieſt to Reſide with Secular 
Perſons, without the Biſbop t Leave. 
Dr. Heylin Reports ( Cyptr. Ang.) 
That Biſhop Laud obſerved, the Intereſt of 
* theChnrch prejudiced by the great Increaſe of 
« Chaplains in the Houſes of private Gentle» 
* zen. To prevent this Inconvements, and ſome 
others, King Charles the Firſkypubliſhed' bis 
Inſtructions to Archhiſbop Abbot, An. 1629. 
containing Orders to be executed by the Biſbops 
in the Province of Canterbury ' De. In- 
ſtructions were compre hender in ten Articles. 
The feventh enjoynt, That the Biſhaps ſujffer 
none under Noble- men, and Men Qualiged 
by Law, to have any private Chaplain in 
| his Hauſe: Tan W150 \ W- JHO TY... TL 
vx I have mentioned. theſe Inſbances, td \fhew 
Le Difficulty of the Office, Tis a vici Under- 
33 : N 3 taking ; 
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taking, and requires a more than ordina 


8 And therefore an Unexperienced, 
Unballaſted Divine, muſt be an improper Miſ- 
fonary. *Twere well if he underſtood Some- 
thing of Men and Things; if he was furniſb- 
ed both with Matter and Form; and rather 
Brought his Education, than Received it. 
For a Diſadvantage in the Beginning of Buſs- 
weſt is not eaſily overcome. There ſhould be 

rgilance in Converſation , a Sweetneſs of 
Temper, an Unaffected Piety, and anoble Con- 
tempt of Intereſd. And ſince the Clergy thu 


engaged, are more Numerous than formerly, 


they ſhould manage with the gone Care. 
For when the Prieſthood is miſunderſiood, Re- 


ligion muſt decline of Courſe. And when Re- 
ligion is gone, we have loſt the 3 of 
this Life, as well as the other. This Reaſon- 
ing muſt be allowed, by thoſe who are not ſunk 
below the Dot#rines of Providence. Indeed, if 
«Man ſets up for « Sceptick, I don't exped 
the Argument ſhould Reliſh : But the Opinion 
of A 7 8 ir neither Credit, nor Mzsfor- 
tune. With theſe People, a Jeſt paſſes for & De- 
munſtratiom ; and to Laugh, and Confute is 
the fame Thing. It ſeems, Truth and Falſhood, 
depends upon their good Liking : And they 
hate the peculiar Privilege of Wifhing Things 
in, or out of Being, at Pleaſure. Who 
would expeòt ſuch Flights of Concert from ſo 
humble Fretencer? For an Atheiſt, if you = 
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take his Word for it. is a very deſpicable Mor- 
tal. Let ws Deſcribe him by his Tenents, 
and Copy him a little from his own Original. 
He is then no better than a Heap of Organized 
Duſt; a ſtal king Machine; a Speaking Head 
without a Soul in it. His Thoughts are 
bound up by the Laws of Motion; his AFtons 
are all preſcribed. He has no more Liberty 
than the Current of a Stream; or the Blaſt of 
« Tempeſt, And where there is no Choice, 
there can be no Merit. The Creed of an 
Atheiſt is a degrading Syſtem ; « moſt worm 
ing Ferſwaſion. No Advantages can make 
bim Shine: He ſtrikes himſelf out of all Claim 
to Regard : And has no Alliance to any ho- 
nourable DiftinFion. He is the Off-ſpring of 
q Fang E the 3 77 3 3 2 by 
ei ulſet no leſs than a Puppet: 1gno- 
ble 15 =o tg Latte Life wt No- 
thing at the End ont. Atheiſm, the Reſult 
of Ignorance and Pride; of ſtrong Senſes. and 
feeble Reaſon 3 of Good Eating, and I Liv- 
ing! Atheiſm, the Plague of Society ; the 
Corrupter of Manners; and the Underminer 
of Property ! What can the Raillery, the Re- 
proaches, the ſupercilious Cenſures of this Sect 
fegnifie * Why ſhould they be & on above their 

rinciple 3 and rated higher than their own 
Valuation | They ere below all Conſs leratian. 
except that of Pity and Prayers; and theſe I 
mr rs Co as 

; N 4 1 
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If the Pleinneſs 0 L Follows dileuſts 
the ſober Reader, for it. "Tie a 
Circumſtance which oY wot x declined, 
without Prejudice to the Subject. The over- 
Jmoethneſe of an Argument, is 75 to abate the 
Force. Tom muſt give it 4 Point, Fa make 
at or Paſſage. Bledf aſure cannot always . 
the Vebicle of Health. Aud when the 
Ce CELTS it, ua Mar blames the Door fur 
preferring the Care ta the Palate. Beftdes, 
the bare mention of ſome Pradices is enough to 
Expoſe them. Aud when. things are « Say 
wpor themſelves, who can belp it? The Beere 
key 3 in the Monſter : 5 a0. in bim that 


1 5 
1, — fr how defring 4 che of the 
Laity or 147 ay. Spiritual U 1 
Honour and Civil Pretex cet, are u 
the Will of the Church 5 aud therefare, She 
ſbould not ſerze withous Warrant. To To make 
Orders « Patent for Pride, and 4 Privilege 
for Mise baviaur, is much more than: runs in 
tbe Commiſion, 1 am pleading for no ni 
cal. Ne leck 140. ill ſup ported Forwardaefs ; 4.40 
Broskneſs 2.7 Mow: Buſineſs, or 250 Te 
text. But then 1 bope, tic no Herm for 
— . 9 men. to MEA; their Liberty 3 and 


he Hh Pr 1 0 their Pexſo exſonc to blade 


ecially they live axrongft 4 Free Peo- 


Ples, and h nod Evidence for theirTitle. 
He e Fear a ling * 
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this Enquiry. For Independency does not ſup- 
poſe Equality : Freedom and Degrees are well 
enough Conſiſtent, 


To prevent all Miſconſtruction. I willingly 
grant it no Diſadvantage to a Gentleman to 
Belong to 4 Perſon of Quality; provided his 
Employment be Secular. But the Function 


of an Eccleſraſtick,” requires another Relation. 


THE 


— 
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J= obſerves, Sat. 7. that the Pra- 


ctice of the Lawyers in his time, was 
uſually DN to the Figure 
they made at the Bar; where he that 
appear'd in the beſt Equipage, was ſup- 
poſed to have the greateſt ſhare of Law 
and Senſe in him: So that had the Vulgar 
had any Power in determining Right, a 
good Cauſe might oftentimes have been 
loſt, for want of fine Cloaths to plead it in. 
Whether any part of this Vanity prevails 
with us, I ſhall not diſpute; however, this 
Inference may be fairly allowed, That the 
Succeſs of Truth depends very much upon 
the Reputation of its Advocate. For the 
Generality often ſtick in the ſurface of 
Things; and are more affected with Appear. - 
ance than Reality, They want either Force 
or 
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or Inclmation, to go the Bottom; and 
try the Merits ; 80 that when a Man is 
Maimed in his Credit, or burleſqu'd in his 
Office, he muſt not expect to do any great 
Execution. The Audience muſt be pre- 
pared no leſs than the Orator ; for Reaſons, 
without a Diſpoſition to receive them, ſig- 
nify not much: Where the Aſſent is barr'd 
up with Prejudice, the weight of the Mat- 
ter, and the Addreſs of the Management, 
are ſcarcely felt. For Perſwaſiveneſs is the 
Effect of Eſteem, and right underſtanding. 
It goes againſt the Grain, for Men to learn 
Conduct from thoſe they Contemn; Tis a 


Contradidion of their own Cenſure, and 
ſts the deſpiſed Perſon in ſome meaſure, 
above them, Beſides, Intelligence from 
ſuch a Quarter, is often thought impracti- 
cable ; as well as unpleaſant : For 'tis gene- 
rally preſumed, that Diſcourſes cannot riſe 
mach above the Pitch of thoſe that make 
them; and that tis ſcarce poſſible, . for an 
inconſiderable Man to talk to the purpoſe. 


To entertain acontemptible Opinion of an 


— —_— 


Friendſhip ; and puts him under a mighty 
diſadvantageof doing any Good. Little No- 
tions, and unfavourable Prepoſſeſſions, give 
an ill Tincture to e 
Turn to the Scale: They keep Men from 
ſecing Things in ther rue Colours; and al 


* lowing 


Perſon, cramps his Power; and diſables his 


1 
| 
q 
j 
| 
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lowing them their proper weight : And thug 
good Argumenrs, and ſerviceable Advice, 
are often turned back, for want of Charac- 
ter and Recommendation. mt 

This Conſideration puts ill Men upon 
their Guard; They ſee the Truth of the 
Remark: and provide againſt the Conſe- 
quence, They make it their Buſineſs to 
Mifrepreſent the Miniſters of Religion; to 
depreſs their Authority; and decry the 
Utefulneſs of their Profeſſion. And when 
their Adverſaries, as they count them, ate 
difarmed of their Reputation, the Point 18 
gained ; and the Diſturbance at an End. 
From henceforward tis to be hoped, They 
may have Pleaſure without Reſtraint; and 
3 oy. hs 2 hy 2 ay 
For this e would fain per- 
ſwade the Rang, That the Clergy 5 
no Creditable Addition by their Office; 
That they are rather Diſtinguiſhed for 
Diſadvantage than Regard. By this wiſe 
Reaſoning, Learning ſhould be à Crime; 
and Prieſt hood a Puniſhment:' And if fo; 
Thoſe who have it, ought to forfeit the 
Privileges of Birth and Education; or at 
leaſt, not enjoy them without Abate- 
emen 
Now, that thete are ſome Perſons, and 
thoſe not all of the loweſ Rank, who ſeth 
to be of this unreaſonable Opinion, is too 


ap- 
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apparent; and therefore I ſhall deſire them 


» to confider, That thoſe who account the 


Prieſthood a leſſening of a Man's Quality, 
muſt either believe all Religion to be an 
Impoſture; or if they do own the Being 
of a God, their Apprehenſion of him is ſo 
Scandalous and Unworthy, that I think it 
would be a kindneſs to them, to ſuppoſe 
them Atheiſts : For tis not ſo monſtrous 
and provoking, to deny the Exiſtence of a 
Deity, as to ſuppoſe him void of Excellen- 
cy and Perfection: To imagine him to be 
ſo far from being the Fountain of Honour, 
that he is rather to be accounted a diſcre- 
dit to thoſe who belong to him; and that 
z Perſon of Condition ought to be aſham'd 
of his Service : Such a Notion of God Al- 
mighty as this, beſides the Abſurdity of it, 
looks like a malicious Acknowledgment of 
his Being ; only to make him capable of 
Contempt. ne ee 
ZBut beſides that the Function of the 
Sad of in general, is too often miſunder- 
| 3 (which ia ſuch a ſceptical and licen- 
tious Age, we need not wonder at) Thoſe 
who Officiate in private Houſes lie under 
particular Difad vantages: Here the Maſter 
of the Family uſually expects an extraordi- 
nary Obſervance from the Prieſt ; and re- 
turns him leſs notice in exchange, than to 
others of the ſame Order and 9 
= | o 


—— 
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Now one would think in point of Reaſon 
that an Eccleſiaſtical ( as well as a Civil or 
Military) Officer, ſhould be more conſi- 
derd within the limits and extent of his 
Employ, than elſewhere; both upon the 
account of the Juriſd iction he hath there; 
and becauſe of the Advantage thoſe he is 
concerned with, do or may receive from the 
execution of his Office. 10 
Now the reaſon of this unaccountabl 
Practice, muſt be reſolved into one or both 
of theſe Pretences; either | * 
I. That a Clergy- man officiating in a 
Family, ought to be entertain'd no other- 
wiſe than under the Notion of a Servant: 
2. Becauſe tis in the Patron's Power 
to oblige the Prieſt with Church -Prefer- 
men. | | | | 
It will be therefore the Deſign of theſe 
Papers to ſhew, E 
I. That a Prieſt or Chaplain in a Family, 
is no Servant. 0 N 
2. That whatever fair Expectatic ns the 
Patron may have given the Prieſt of future 
Advantage, thoſe are no ſufficient Grounds 
to juſtify an imperious: Deportment on the 
one hand; or a ſervile Submiſſion on the 
J TE è ‚ . 
1. I ſhall prove, That a Prieſt, or Chap- 
lain in a Family, is no Servant; the con- 
J trary 


— 
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traty of whichT believe he is oſten thotight 
0 5 though” tis not always ſpokth Gut. 
Now in ordef to the removing this Miſtake, 
'T ſhall in the 

>| Firſt place, Anſwer thoſe Objedtions 
which ſeem to have given the mot probable 
Occaſion of its Riſe, © 

Secondly, 1 Thall give 4 mort Deſeription 
of the Office of a Chaplain; and ſew how 
"mach it differs from that of # Servant. 

1. Tſhall Anfwer thofe objections, which 
13 iven the moſt probable Occafion to 
this Miſtake ; amoris which we may reckon 
"the Prieft's bein ts entertain d with Diet. 

' But that eatifig at anothers Table, 60 
not make a Man 2 — is plain; for if 
it did, then every one that viſhs his Priend, 
if he happens to Fat or Drink withotit pay- 
ing for it, muſt immediately forfeit his Li- 
"*berty. / If it be faid, That tis nor” Eating 
now and then upon a Viſit, which brings 
4 Pfan into the Coriditlon of # gervant; 
but doing it conſtantly ; and with the ume 
Perſon: To this F alder, That if Eating 
by the Year, makes 2 Man Servant for a 
Tear, then Eating Þ "the Day, muſt make 
bim Servant it Day : 1 the only dif- 
ferencein this rg tha the ons who eats 


but a Meal or two, comes into (ers n 
ſooner than the other. 


1 


44 1 k 
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But poſſibly, tis the Prieſts contracting 
for Diet, which makes him miſtaken for a 
Servant to him that affords it; and here tis 
ſuppoſed to come under the Notion of Wa- 


es ; becauſe the Prieſt is to do ſomething 


or-it. Now becanſe a Conſideration o 
this nature, whether it be received in Mo- 
ney or Diet, or both, is the ſame thing; 
T ſhall prove that a Man's Receiving Mo- 


ney in conſideration of beſtowing his 


Time and Pains upon another, does not 
make him a Servant to him that returns 
him à Recompence for his Trouble. For 
example, Lawyers and Phyſicians have 
their Fees z or their Wages, if you pleaſe; 
and- yet I ſuppoſe none will ſay, that they 
are Servants to all their Clients and Patients 
that imploy them; and if not to all, then 
for the ſame Reaſon. not to ,any; The 


| Judge have a Fee for every Cauſe which 


s tryed at the Ni prius Bar; and a. Juſtice 
of Peace hath Money allowed him for mak- 
ing a Warrant; which both of them may 


. - 


 teceive without forfeiting their Authority. 


2 — 


The, Houſe of Commons likewiſe, have 
Penfions from their Electors, during the 
Seſhon of Parliament; I confeſs, tis not 
uſually paid now 3 but if they did receive 
it, as formerly they have done, 1 hope no 
one would ſay, a Knight of a Shire wasSer- 
yarit to a Man of Forty Shillings per Au- 
M | Oo num, 
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num, becauſe he contributed ſomething to- 
wards his Maintenance. In all theſe Caſes, 
a Man is engaged in the Buſineſs of others; 
and receives a Conſideration for his Em- 


ployment; and yet hath no Reaſon to be 
accounted a Servant for his Pains. 
If it be faid that in moſt of theſe Inſtan- 
ces, the Salaries are affign'd by Law; and 
conſequently, that there is no Contraſt be- 
tween him that receives, and him that 
gives the Conſideration; I. anſwer, that 
there is a vertual, though not an expreſs 
Contract; becauſe the People have agreed, 
to Conſent_to whatever cher Repreſenta- 
tives ſhall determine. 
2% As to the Caſe of the Lawyers, 
though' their Fees are ſtated by Law, yet 
every one chuſes whom he will make uſe of; 
ſo that the voluntary retaining any one, is 
no leſs than a plain Contract; and the giy- 
ing him ſo much Money, upon condition 
that he will Plead for bim. 
34%, 1 1 the Contracting for Mony 
in lieu of fome other Exchange, which, 
makes a Man a Servant; for then every 
one that ſells for Money would be a 
Servant to the Buyer; and conſequently, 
a Pedlar might make himſelf a Maſter 


of the beſt Merchant in London, if he 


ftionld happen to be ſo Ambitious as to 


be his Cuſtomer : And which is moſt i 


'S 
+4 
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be lamented, if a Man could not by way of 
Contract receive Mony with one Hand, 
without partitig with his Liberty with the 
other, then the Landlord. muſt be a Ser- 
vant to the Tenant, for the bare contra- 
cting for Rent, though he never receiv'd 
2 Penny, is enough to bring him Under; 
ſo that according to this Opinion, a Man 
cannot Let his Farm, without Demiſing 
and Granting away himſelf; 

But further, That the entertaining the 
Clergy with Diet and Salary, is no Argu- 
ment of their Subjection, will appear, if we 
conſider that we are bound to contribute 
towards the Support of our Parents if they 
ſtand in need of it; and yet I ſuppoſe it 
does not follow, That this makes us their 
Superiours: Tis ſo far from it, that our aſ- 
fiſting them, is accounted part of that Ho- 
nour which the Fifth Commandment en- 
joyns us to pay them; and is ſo interpret- 
ed by our Saviour himſelf, St. Matthew. 1 5. 
4, 3, 6. The communication therefore 
of part of our Wealth, to the Clergy Of- 
ficiating in our ' Houſes, is in reafon, no- 
thing but a due Reſpe@ to their Function, 
and à grateful Acknowledgment of their 
Care: What the Prieſt receives from us, is 
in effect offered to God Almighty; becauſe 
tis given upon the account of the Relation 
he hath to him; and the Advantages we re- 
"HON 0 2 - ceive 
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ecive from thence. This it honouring God 
with our Subſtance; wha in regard he ſtands 


in need of nothing himſelf, hath ordere 


4 % 


thoſe Perſons (whom he hath ſet a part to 
keep up his Service-and Worſhip)to receive 
what Men preſent to him, in token of his 
Sovereignty: and Providence. Thus what 
| was offerd to God under the Old Teſta- 
ment (except what was ſpent in Sacrifi- 
cing) was the Prieſt's Portion, aſſign d by 
the Divine Appointment, Numb. 18. 8, 9. 
and in the 20th. Verſe of that Chapter, the 
Reaſon why the Tribe of Levi was to have 
no Inheritance in the Land which was to 
be divided, is given, Becauſe God promi- 
ſed to be their Inheritance; that is, to give 
them thoſe Offerings which were made to 
him: And that this was a very liberal Aſ- 
ſignment ; and much exceeded the Provi- 
ſion which was made for the reft' of the 
Tribes, might eaſily be made good, were it 
not Foreign to the preſent Argument. 
There are many other places in the Old 
Teſtament, which may be alledg'd for the 
Confirmation of this Truth, as Deut. 18. 2. 
Toſh. 13. 14. Ezek. 44. 28, G. And that 
this Practice did not depend upon any Ce- 
temonial Conſtitution; but was founded in 
the unalterable reaſon of things, will appear 
it we look into the New Teſtament; where 
St. Paul tells us, that God has e 
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that thoſe that Preach the Goſpel (which every 
Prieſt does who reads the New Teſtament) 
ſhould live of the Goſpel, 1 Cor, 9. 14. Our 
Spiritual Governours are Miniſtert of God 
to us, as well as our Temporal, Rom. 13. 4. 
and therefore the Apoſtle's Inference, v. 6. 
may in a qualified ſenſe at leaſt, be applied 
to them, For this Cauſe pay you Tribute alſo. 
And that the ſame Apoſtle did not believe, 
that a Conſideration of this Nature ought 
to ſubje& the Clergy to Diſtance and Sab- 
miſſive Behaviour, is beyond queſtion; for 
he plainly tells the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 9. 11. 
IF we have ſown unto you Spiritual things, is 
it a great thing, if we ſhall reap your Carnal 
Things 2 It ſeems, he did not believe this 
Favour ſo extraordinary; or to have any 
ſuch commanding Quality in it, as to 
make him their Servant or Dependant, if 
he had received it. Nay he tells them, that 
he had power to eat and to drink; that is, 
God had given him a Right to a competent 
Maintenance out of the Eſtates of thoſe he 
inſtructed; which without queſtion, where 
the Circumſtances of the Perſon will Per- 
mit, ought to be proportioned with reſpect 
to the Perſon Repreſented; and to the Na- 
ture and Quality of the nn CON bg plain 
therefore, that the Apoſtle thought, that 

if God's Miniſters lived out of the Fortunes 
of their Charge, yet they were not fo 
07 O 3 mightily 
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mightily indebted beyond a Poſlibitity of 
Requital; but that the Obligation was full 
as great on the other ſide: and the reaſon 
why ſome Men now a days are not of the 
ſame Mind, is, becauſe the Coneerns of an- 
other World have none, or a very flender 
Conſideration allowed them; for otherwiſe 
without queſtion, Men would look up- 
on thoſe as none of their leaſt beneficial 
Friends, who are appointed by God to 
guide them ſecurely in their Paſſage to 
Eternity: But now tis the Mode with too 
many, to. live as if their Souls were the 
yall inconſiderable thing they carried about 
them. ＋ N d 
5. It may be obje&ed, That every Fa- 
mily ought to be under the Government of 
one ſingle Perſon; and becauſe the Prieſt is 
confeſſed not to be the Maſter, therefore he 
muſt be under Command; and conſequent- 
ly a Servant. Now this is ſo ſlender an Ob- 
jection, that I ſhould have waved the men- 
tion of it, but that ſome People ſeem de- 
ſirous of being impoſed upon in this matter; 
and we know when Men are in love with a 
Miſtake, the leaſt appearance of a Reaſon 


is apt to entangle their Underſtandings; 


and make them overlook the Evidence 
fk Aſſertion they are prejudiced: a- 
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To'what is objected therefore, I anſwer, 
That this_ Argument proves all Boarders 
Servants, though their Office or Quality be 
never ſo much above thoſe they ſojourn 
with. Tgrant, thePrieſt is not to diſturb 
the Maſter of the Houſe in the Government 
of his Family, nor to intermeddle in his Af- 
fairs, (to do this were an unreaſonable In- 
croachment ) but the living under his Roof 
makes him no more his Servant, than his 
Father or Mother are, when they reſide 


with him. . 

There may be ſeveral other things urged 
againſt the Truth of the Propoſition I am 
to defend; but the folving the remaining 
ONES will fall in more conveniently, 
after I have given a ſhort. Deſcri ption of the 
Office of a Chaplain ; and ſhew how much 
it differs from that of a Servant; and how 
inconſiſtent it is with it; which I ſhall pro- 
ceed to. P22 | 

1. Therefore, The Office of a Clergy- 
man in a Family, is to Pray for, Bleſs, and 
give Abſolution to thoſe he is concerned 
with; which are all Ads of Authority and 
juriſdiction. Fe is to Counſel, Exhort, 
and Reptove the Maſter of the Family him- 
ſelf, upon occaſion (though with reſpect to 
his Station) which Offices are inconſi- 
ſtent with the Condition of a Servant; 
and muſt be very 9 . 

N 4 8 


ed by him, as will further appear . after- 
war d. ' 7 1 f na? 
2. He does not receive this Commiſſion 
from the Maſter of the Family, or from 
any humane Authority, but from God him- 
ſelf, whoſe Deputy he is in things pertain- 
ing to Religion: He is not entertain d upon 
any ſecular Account; or to manage any other 
Buſineſs but what relates to another World; 
and is Conſecrated to this Function by the 
Divine Warrant and W and 
conſequently he is God's Miniſter not Man's, 
The Place in which he is engaged is his 
Pariſh; and the difference between a Paro: 
chial Prieſt and him lies in this, That the 
Extent of his Charge is not ſo large as that 
of a Pariſh-Prieſt; the one having but on- 
y one ſingle Family to take care of; and 
the other a great many; But the Office is 
the ſame; and therefore the one hath no 
more reaſon to be accounted a Servant, than 
the other. 5 wage 
. 3. Hoyeyer Pride, Ignorance, ar Incon- 
ſideration, may. ſometimes byaſs Men's 
Minds, yet if they would but Attend 
to their own Practice, they would ſee 
that the Concern of a Prieſt in a Family, 
B ho ſervile Employment; becauſe in the 

bfence of a Prieſt, the Maſter of the Family 
ſupplies his 2 3 far en by ways 

at is, in Praying and giving Thanks a 
. 2. ** diy 2 J. d 81 , 8 1 # Meat 
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Meat; which is a plain Confeſſion, that 
Men are ſatisſied, that 'tis very improper 
to imploy any of their Servants in the Per- 
formance of Holy Offices; the doing of 
which would be — to God, and 
weaken the Force and Majeſty of Religion: 
And therefore when One Conſecrated to 
HOT Miniſtrations is not preſent, God 
ought to be addreſſed to by a Perſon of the 
greateſt Conſideration in the Family; which 
implicit Confeſhon of theirs, is both agree- 
able to the Reaſon of Mankind in general, 
and the Practice of the firſt Ages of the 
World, when the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Authority were united; the ſame. Perſon 
being both Prieſt and Prince in his Family 
as appears from Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and 
Job's erecting Altars, and offering Sacrifices: 
And before the Inſtitution of the Moſaick 
Law (in which God choſe a diſtin& Tribe 
to ſerve him in holy Offices) the Firſt- 
born, .among other conſiderable Privileges, 
og. the Pricſthpod annext to his Birth- 
tight. 6/3687 I; IK bo 
4. This Nation of a. Servant, deſtroys 
the End and Deſign, of the Prieſtly Office 
it renders his Perſon cheap: and his Diſ- 
courſe inſignificant; it cauſes his Reproofs 
to be look d upon mee and 
makes a generous. Freedom and. impartial 
Plainneſs, to be interpreted a forgetful . 
8 0 
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of Diſtance : And yet this ſort of Plain-deal- 
ing is not more neceſſary toward any ſort 
of People, than thoſe who are Wealthy and 
Honourable ; the Nature of their Circum- 
ſtances being ſuch,as make them much more 
apt to flatter themſelves, and to be flatter'd 
by others; which made St. Pax! eommand 
St. Timothy, to charge = that were Rich, 
that they ſhould not be High-minded: The 
Apoſtle well knew, in what great Danger 
ſuch Perſons were of taking the height of 
their Condition amiſs; and confiding too 
much in it; for to this unhappy Miſtake, 
they have not only the common Artifices of 
Self- love to betray them; but ſeveral con- 
federate Circumſtances from without , 
ſtrike in to carry on the Impoſture ; and to 
cheat them into a wrong Opinion of them- 
ſelves. They ſee how they are reverenced 
and admired, by almoſt all fort of People : 
and that Men frequently refign their Eaſe, 
their Liberty and Conſcience too,to purchaſe 
fewer Conveniencies than they are already 
poſſeſſed of: They find, that Wealth and 
Reputation puts them into a Capacity 
of gratifying their Senſes, and their Hu- 
mour ; gives them many N 
of obliging their Friends, and cruſhing 
their Enemies, and makes their Will a 
kind of Law to their Inferiours and De- 
pendants. Now theſe Advantages, 1 
"TO | | t ey 
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they are not throughly examined, but ra- 
ted according to the Value which vulgar 
Eſtimation ſets upon them, are apt to ſwell 
them into an unreaſonable Conceit of 
themſelves ; which Vanity. is ſtill fed and 
inflamed, becauſe they are often ſo unfor- 
tunate, as not to attend, that theſe world- 
ly Accommodations are things really di- 
ſtin& from their Owners; that theſe orna- 
mental Privileges are but a decent Var- 
niſh, which enriches no deeper than the 
Surface; an ' Impreſſion , which though 
Royal, cannot: alter the Metal: But on 
the contrary, they are apt to fancy their 
Fortunes and themſelves to be all of a 
piece; that this glorious Outſide grows out 
of ſome intrinſick Prerogative; and is the 
genuine Luſtre and Complexion of their 
Nature. And ſince a flouriſhing Condition 
is thus apt to impoſe upon Men; and hath 
ſuch a Natural Tendency to give thema falſe 
[des of their own Excellency, have they not 
need of a prudent and conſcientious Friend, 
to inſinuate that they have no eſſential Ad- 
vantages above the reſt of Mankind; to 
awaken them into right Apprehenſions o 

things; and reſcue them from that De- 
luſion which their own Vanity, and the 


Ignorance or Deſigri of others, often puts 


upon them? Therefore if Men would have 


their Lives correct and happy, they ought 


ta 
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to encourage theirFriends, (eſpecially thoſe 
who are particularly concern'd in the Re- 
gulation of their Conſcience) to tell them 
of their Faults; they ſhould invite them 
to this Freedom, if not by expreſs Declara- 
tion, yet by affable Deportment; always 
receiving the Performance of the nice Office, 
with demonſtrations of Pleaſure and Sa- 
tisfaction. Did Men confider, how ſlip- 
pery and difficultly manageable an elevated 
Station is, they would eaſily diſcern, that 
it was not the ſafeſt way/ to truſt altoge- 
ther to their own Conduct; but to take in 
the conſtant affiſtance of a Religious Per- 
| ſon; that ſo their Miſcarriages might be 
repreſented ; their Conſciences directed in 
doubtful Caſesz and their Minds fortified 
with Defenſatives proper to the Temp- 
tations of their Condition and Temper. 
Indeed, the very Converſe of ſuch a 
Guide, if his Character was rightly under- 
ſtood, and prudently ſupported, would 
help to keep them upon their Guard; 
and by ſtriking a kind of Religious Awe 
upon their Spirits, make their Conver- 
fation more ſtaunch and regular; and 
often prevent their falling into any re- 
markable Exceſſes: But theſe Advantages 
are all loſt upon thoſe who Miſappre- 
hend the Prieſt's Office; and entertain him 
upon the ſame Account they do their * oot- 

2 | en; 
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Men; only to garniſh the Table, and ſtuff 
out the Figure of the Family. When 
a 'Man hath received ſuch a Iiſparaging 
Notion of the Prieſt ; and 'rang'd him 
amongſt his Servants ; there is ſmall likeli- 
hood of his being the better for his Com- 
pany ; for this Conceit will make his Car- 
riage lofty and 'reſerv'd; his Words, Ge- 
ſtures, and Silence, will all carry marks 
of Neglect and Imperiouſneſs in them: 
Which are plain and deſigned Intimations, 
that the Prieſt muſt not inſiſt upon the Pri- 
viledges of his Function; that he muſt not 
pretend to any Liberty, but what his Pa- 
tron is pleas d to allow; with the Dire- 
ction of whoſe Actions he is not to inter- 
meddle; nor remonſtrate againſt the un- 
— of any Practice; nor ſhow 
him the Danger of continuing in it: For 
though all this be done with Caution and 
Tenderneſs, and Reſpect, yet he muſt look 
for nothing but Diſdain and Diſappoint- 
ment in requital ; for preſuming to admo- 
niſh his Superiours: Which is ſuch an Uſur- 
pation upon Dominion and Quality as is 
not to be endur d; being neither agreeable 
to the ſervile Employment of the One, nor 
conſiſtent with the Honour of the Other. 
5. This degrading the Prieſthood into 
a ſervile Office, takes off from that Venera- 
tion which is due to the ſolemn Myſteries 
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of Religion; and makes them look Common 
and Contemptible; by being adminiſtred 
by perſons not ſui juris, but obnoxious to the 
Pleaſure of thoſe who receive them: God 
therefore, to prevent his Ordinances from 
falling into Contempt, and to make them 
effectual to procure the happineſs of Man- 
kind, hath given his Prieſts Authority over 
all they are concern d withz they are to b 
the People in his Name ; and the Author of 
the 52 570 51 us, * without 1 
the leſs is bleſſed of the better, Heb. 7. 7. They 
12 409 the I Prieſts, 1 Sam. 22. 17. 
The Meſſengers of the Lord of Hoſts, Mal. 2. 7. 
And in the New Teſtament they are tiled 
the. Stewards and Ambaſſadors of God; and 
made Overſeers of his Church by the Holy 
Ghoſt, 2 Cor. 5. 20. Acts 20. 28. The Senſe 
of which Texts, and partly the Words, are 
by the er of our Church, appli- 
ed to thoſe ho are ordain d Prieſts, to put 
them in mind of the Dignity of their Office; 
and the great Care they onght to take about 
the conſcientious Diſcharge of it. 

..I confeſs, tis poſſible for a Prieſt to 
make himſelf à Servant; he may tis likely, 
be Steward ot Clerk of the Kitehin, if he 
pleaſes; (as Biſhop Lati ner complains ſome 
of the Clergy were forced to be in his 
Time, Heyliu s Hiſt. Refor. p. 61.) but as 
long as he does not engage in any Employ- 

Yo | men 
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ment which is intended for State, or S 
Convenience of Life; 700 longs as he keeps to 
his Prieſtly Function: ſo long he may be aſſu- 
red he hath no Maſter in the Houſe; and 
for any to ſuppoſe he hath, is an unreaſon- 
able and abſurd Miſtake; (to {ay no worſe 
of it) tis an inverting that Order which 
God. made between the Prieſt and People; 
and denies that Authority which God hath 
anted for the Edification of his Church. 
fr endeavours to deſtroy that Honourable 
Relation whichthe Prieſt 8 to the Divine 
Majeſty (to whole. Service he is appro R 
ated) which God is pleas d to Digniſie hi 
with, that he might have the greater os: 
fluence upon thoſe he is concern d with; 
and be ſucceſsful in the Execution of his 
Office: And therefore for a Patron to ac- 
count ſuch a Conſecrated Perſon his Prieſt; 
as. if he belonged to him as a Servant, is in 
effect to Challenge Divine Honours; and to 
ſet up himſelf for a God; For if be is any 
thing leſs, he muſt own, that the Service 
of the Prieſt does not belong to him; for 
that in the very Terms and Notion of it, 
is intended — no Being Inferiour to that 
which is ſuppoſed to be Divine. 

If it be objected, That the Prieſt hath 
obliged. himſelf to remove with the Patron; 
when and whither he thinks fit; and there- 
fore ſeems to be in the ſame Condition with 


the 
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the reſtof the Attendants: To this Ianſwer, 
That this makes him no more a Servant 
than the travelling and ambulatory way of 
Living amongſt the Tirters, would make 
the Prieſts Servants to the People; provided 
they were Chriſtians: To make it plainer, 
Suppoſe a Biſhop Ordain'd over the Com- 
any of a Ship; and that his Dioceſs lay on- 
ly in one Bottom; can we Imagine that he 
would loſe. his Epiſcopal Power; and fall 
into the Condition of other Sea-men, as 
ſoon as the Ship was/order'd to weigh An- 
chor; and began to make its Voyage from 
one Port to another? At this rate, a Man 
may call + Guardian Angel one of his Do- 
meſticks ; becauſe for the Security and Pro- 
tection of their Charge, theſe benevolent 
Spirits are pleas d to Accompany us from 
one Place to another. I grant the Scripture 
tells us, they are ſent forth zo, wrt for 
thoſe who are Heirs of Salvation, Heb. 1. 14. 
but then we muſt allow them to be God's 
Miniſters, not ours; and ſo likewiſe are 
thoſe of whom I am now Speaking; as 
among other Places may be ſeen from 2 Cor. 
6. 4 God hath pleas d to put the Clergy in 
joynt Commiſſion with the Angels them- 
ſelves; for the Guidance of, and ſuperin- 
tending his Church. When St. Joh would 
have worſhipped the Angel which appear'd 
to him, he is forbid to do it; and the reaſon 
* | alledged 
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alledged is, becauſe I am thy Fellom- Servant, 
Rev. 19. 10. that is, as Grotius expounds 
it, we are both Ambaſſadors of the ſame 
King. And although St. John, and the reſt 
of the Apoſtles, had Privileges peculiar to 
themſelves, both in reſpe& of the Extent 
of their Juriſdiction, the Infallibility of their 
Doctrine, and other mifaculous Gifts with 
which they were endowed; to which Bi- 
ſhops themſelves, much leſs inferiour Prieſts 


have no reaſon to pretend; yet though God 


was pleas d for the more ſpeedy and effectu- 
al planting of Chriſtianity, to qualiſie the 
Apoſtles in an extraordinary Manner; and 
to give them a larger Commiſſion than 
to the Clergy of ſucceeding Ages; yet they 
all Act by the ſame Authority, and for the 
ſame End: Therefore the unfixt and moving 
Nature of a Cure, does not alter and de- 
grade the Office of a Prieſt: He is not leſs a 
Shepherd, becauſe the Flock happens ſome- 
times to wander unaccountably, from one 
Paſture to another: He is bound to attend 
the Charge he hath undertaken ;' and muſt 
anſwer the Neglect of it to God; arid 
when it does not continue in the ſame Place, 
to accompany it's Motion, is no more a Di- 
minution to hisOffice, than it is to that of a 
Judge to go the Circuit; whoſe Commiſſi- 
on is as conſiderable, though it travels 
with him from one 1 400 to another, 


| 


{ 
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be moſt Numerous, he is by Virtue of his 
Office bound to obſerve; whether his Cure 
lies in a private Family, or a whole Pariſh. 


Chaplains their Maſters; and will any Man 
be fo hardy, as to queſtion the Judgment 


here we may obſerve, 
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* 7 he had been always fixt in Weſtminſter- 
4. 

If it be farther objected, That the Patron 
appoints the Hours of Prayer; which 
ſeems to imply ſomething of Command : 
To this I anſwer, That in his chuſing the 
Time of Prayer, he does not appoint any 
Service for himſelf; but only declares, when 
he and his Houſhould are ready for God's 
Worſhip, and deſirous of the Prieſtly Abſo- 
lution and Bleffing; which is proper for him 
to do; becauſe the Family is employed in 
his Buſineſs, and under his Command ; and 
therefore without his Permiſſion, they have 
not many times an Opportunity of meeting 
together for Divine Service: Which is ſtill 
more reaſonable ; becauſe the Prieſt is ſup- 
poſed only to intend the Affairs of Religion; 
and to be always ready for the Performance 
of his Officez and conſequently, that Time 
which is moſt convenient for thoſe under his 
Care, and in which the Aſſembly is like to 


But laſtly, it may be urged, That the 
13 of Hen. 8. cap. 28. calls the Patrons of 


and Determination of the Parliament? But 


Firſt, | 
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Firſt, That though the Parliament calls 
them Servants, yet it does not Enact 
them ſuch. Now tis not impoſſible, but 
that the Penners of a Bill may ſometimes 
draw it up in improper Language. Secondly, 
This Act calls only thoſe Patrons Maſters, 
who can give Qualifications for Pluralities. 
Having premiſed this Obſervation, I an- 
ſwer, with all due Submiſſion and Reſpect 
to this Lec iſlative Council; That if the Que- 
ſtion was concerning any Civil Right, then 
tis confeſſed, tis in the Power of the Par- 
liament either to limit, or take it away; 
becauſe the whole Power and Authority of 
the Kingdom is there, either Perſonally, or 
by Repreſentation; and therefore they may 
deprive any Perſon of his Honour or 
Eſtate (the Right of the Succeſſion to the 
Crown excepted) as far as they pleaſe: 
Not that tis impoſſible for t hem to act Un- 
juſtly; but only that what they Determine 
hath. the force of a Law; becauſe every 
Man is ſuppoſed to have given his Con- 
ſent to it. But here we muſt obſerve, 
That the Church is a diſtin& Society from 
the State; and independent upon it: The 
Conſtitution of the Church is founded 
in the Appointment of Chriſt z in that Com- 
miſſion which he gave the Apoſtles and | 
their Succeſſors; and conſequently, does 
not derive its e from any * 
2 y 
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ly Power. The Civil Magiſtrate never yet 
made a Biſhop, Prieſt, or Deacon; nor 
ever can; and therefore we may ſafely 
affirm, without any injury or diſreſpect 
to him, That he cannot make theſe Spiri- 
tual Offices greater or leſs than they are: 
| Therefore if God hath made the Prieſts 
| Office (as nothing is plainer in Scripture 
| than that he hath) an Office of Govern- 
ment, Direction, and Superintendence 
over thoſe he is concerned with; then 
tis not in the Power of the Parliament 
to make his Condition ſervile becauſe 
no Perſon, or Socicty of Perſons, can take 
away that Power which they never gave: 
The Parliament may with equal Right 
Enact, That Parents ſhall be _ to | 
their Children; and that the Wife ſhall 8 
be her Husband's Miſtreſs, without a Com- 
G pliment, as make the People the Prieſts 
bs Maſters; and give the Flock a Jurifdi- 
| ction over the Shepherd : They may with 
the ſame Juſtice repeal the moſt Eſta- 
liſhed Laws of Nature; and invert the 
| Right of the two former Relations, as of 
this latter; for this hath its Eſtabliſh- 
ment from the ſame God that the other 
have; and for Ends, at leaſt equally I 
weighty, and momentous. This Power 
of their Spiritual Governours they have 
ko more Authority to Deſtroy, than _ 
| ave | 
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have to Vote down the Canon of Scriptures 
or to Decree, Sacrilege to be no Sin; 
'Tis granted, That all Eccleſiaſtical Per- 
ſons, as they are Members of the State, are 
ſubject to its Authority; and that a Prieſt, 
or Biſhop, may properly be a Servant to 
the Magiſtrate ; if he holds any Secular 
Employment under him; becauſe in this 
Caſe, he Acts by a Commiſſion from the 
Civil Government; but this only concerns 
him as he is a Member of the State; 
and does not in the leaſt affect his Spiritu- 
al Capacity: The Power which "reſults 
from that, flows from another Fountain; 
and is given by our Saviour himſelf; and 
therefore cannot be weakened, or recall'd, 
by any State-Conſtitution whatever. Men 
ſhould do well therefore to conſider, 
That as a Prince hath no reaſon to take ir 
well, if the People ſhould look upon his 
Officers as their Servants; ſo 'tis not 
over reſpectful to God Almighty, to ſup- 
poſe his Miniſters ſtand in that inferj- 
3 to thoſe they are concern d 
with. re 
To go to the Bottom of the Matter; 
and to put the Churches Independency be- 
= yond all Diſpute, I ſhall throw the Argu- 
ment into a Method, and Treat it a little 
more at Large. ö 
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But to prevent Miſconſtruction, I deſire 
to be underſtood, that by Church- Power, I 
mean only that which is purely Spiritual: 
And that Eccleſiaſticks, as ſuch, can make 
no Direct or Indire& Claim to any other, 
And therefore, 

Firſt, They are no leſs the Subjects of 
Princes than the Laity. 

Second!y, Their merely ſecular Eſtates, 
their Civil Privileges and Juriſdictions, are 
all under the Cognizance of the State; of 
which they may be Legally (though not 
always Equitably) Diſſeized, whenever 
the Legiſlative Authority of a Kingdom 
ſhall think fit to do it: Having premiſed 
this, I ſhall endeavour to prove their Inde- 
pendency in things purely Relating to their 


Function. 
1. From the Original of Eccleſiaſtical 
Authority. 


2. From the End and Deſign of it. 
3. From the Practiſe of the Primitive 
Church. 
1. From the Original of Eccleſiaſtical 
Authority: The Power of Governing the 
Church, and Performing the Offices of Re- 
Iigion is neither any Gift of the People, 
nor held by Commiſſion from Kings and 
Princes: It ſprings from a Greater Origi- 
nal; and Derives no lower than from | 
Heaven it ſelf. Our Bleſſed Saviour, who 
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Redeem'd the Church, was pleaſed to ſettle 
the Adminiſtration of it by his own Ap- 
pointment: From him the Apoſtles recetv- 
ed Authority ta Teach and Govern, ſuch 
as were Converted by them; the words of 
their Commiſſion are plain, and expreſſed 
with all Imaginable Advantage. As my 
Father hath ſent me, even ſo ſend I you; 
whoſeſoe ver Sins ye remit they are remitted, &c. 
St. Job. 20, 21, 23. Upon this account the 
Apoſtles are call'd Ambaſſadors and Mini- 
ſters of Chriſt, 1 Cor. 4. 1. And the People 
are Commanded 0 Obey and Submit them- 
ſelves to thoſe who have this Spiritual Au- 
thority, Heb. 13. 17. Neither was this 
Power to Expire with the Apoſtles ; but to 
be Conveyed by Succeſſion, through all | 
Ages of the World; there being the ſame 
Cauſe for it's Continuance, as for its firſt 
Inſtitution : And accordingly we find from 
St. Paul, that one reaſon of his giving Titus 
the ſuper-intendency of Crete was, to or- 
dain Blders in every City, Tit. 1.5. Thus 
Clemens Romanus (I. Ep. ad Cor.) tells us, 
the Apoſtles in their Travels uſed to Or- 
dain Biſhops, .&-c. for the Advantage of 
ſuch as were only Chriſtians in Proſpect; 
as well as for thoſe who were already Con- 
verted. And thus the ſacred Order has been 
Continued, without Interruption, for near 
1700 Tears: Now our Saviour, we know was 
| oo 
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no Temporal Prince, He refuſed to Inter- 
poſe in a Caſe of Property ; and declared 
Expreſly, that his Kingdom was not of 
this World, St. Lake 12. 14. St. Job. 18. 
36. from whence tis plain, that the Au- 
thority which our Saviour gave the Church, 
can have no Dependance upon the State; 
becauſe it was never derived from thence. 
'Tis true, all Power, both Sacred and Ci- 
vil, came originally from God ; yet under 
the Jewiſh, and eſpecially under the Chri- 
tian Inſtitution, the Crown and Mitre have 
been divided : And though the ſame Per- 
ſons are capable of both; yet the Claim 
muſt be made upon a different Account ; 
and conveyed by Titles perfectly diſtinct: 
And ſince the Eccleſiaſtical Authority doth 
not hold of the Civil Magiſtrate, it cannot 
be forfeited to him: As the State cannot 
Conſecrate Biſhops and Prieſts, ſa neither 
can they recall their Character; or reſtrain 
them in the Exerciſe of their Function; 
there being no reaſon, a Privilege ſnould be 
either Extinguiſhed; or limited by thoſe 
who were never maſters of the Grant: For 
what a Man has no power to give, he can 


have no Right to take away. This will fur- 


ther appear, if we conſider the Means by 
"which the Advantages of Chriſtianity are 
conveyed to us. Now that the Sacraments are 
-peceſſary for this purpoſe, 5 Evident from 

8 | 3 Crip» 
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Scripture : For concerning Baptiſm tis 
ſaid, That except a Man be born of Water, and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God. St. John 3. 5. And the Lord's Sup- 
per is ſtiled by St. Paul (1 Cor. 10. 6.) 
The Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Chriſt; that is, the Means by which the Be- 
nefits of Chriſt's Death are applied to us. 
So that without being partakers of the Sacra- 
ments, we can have no Pretence to the Co- 
venant of Grace; no Title to the Aſſiſtance 
of God's Spirit; nor any Aſſurance of a 1 
| Bleſſed Immortality. | 
| Now I ſuppoſe, none of the Laity will 1 
ö pretend to an Authority to Adminiſter the 
8 Sacraments: they will not Challenge a | 
Right to Seal Covenants in God's Name; \ 
or to Repreſent him in Acts of ſolemn Bleſ@- 
ſing and Abſolution. No Man (as the 
Apoſtle argues) ovght to take this Honour to 
himſelf, but he that is called of God; as was 
Aaron, Heb. 5. 4. The Fate of Corah and 
Ozziah, ( Numb. 16. 2 Chron. 26.) are 
ſufficient to deterr all Secular Perſons from 
an Encroachment of this Nature; which if 
made, God would both Puniſh the Ufurpa- 
tion, and null the Act: as a Prince would 
be obliged to do in point of Govern- 
ment, if any Perſon ſhould Forge a 
Commiſſion in his Name. Now fince 
the Sacraments, which are both neceſſary 
| ta 
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to make us Members of the Church; and 
to Convey the Advantages of Chriſtianity 
to us; are by our Saviour's ſpecial Appoint- 
ment entruſted with the Clergy ; and the 
Adminiſtration of them 1s . their 
Hands; from hence it follows, That thoſe 
who have the Sole Right of admitting into 
a Society, or Excluding from it; and of diſ- 
penſing the Rewards and Puniſhments, are 
the proper and only Governours of that Soci- 
ety ; and can have no Dependance upon any 
other. | 

Secondly, The Independency of Eccle- 
fiaſtical Authority, may be proved from 
the End and Deſign of it. 

I ſuppoſe, I need not Prove that the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, as contained in the New 
Teſtament, is the laſt Revelation which 
God intends to make to the World. Now 
this being granted, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
our Bleſſed Saviour Founded his Church 
upon ſuch Laws; and gave it ſuch laſting 
Principles of Government, as ſhould beſt 
maintain its Continuance; and ſecure thoſe 
important Truths He bad entruſted it 
with: Leaſt of all can we imagine, He 
would build it upon a Sandy Foundation; 
and make it Depend upon the Arbitrary 
Power of its Enemies. Our Saviour fore- 
aw, that all the Princes of the World 
would disbelieve; and many of them, 

| Perſecute 
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Perſecute his Doctrine for ſeveral Ages toge- 
ther; and therefore would be very impro- 
per Perſons to have been truſted with the 
Sovereign Adminiſtrations of Eccleſiaſtical 
Affairs. Had the Government of the Church 
been derived from them; or depended up- 
on their Allowance; Chriſtianity had been 
a very ſhort liv'd Religion; and never out- 
grown its Infancy. In this Caſe the Pub- 
lick Aſſemblies, Ordinations, Sacraments, 
and Diſcipline, muſt have lain at the Mer- 
cy of Unbelievers; and the Clergy ought 
not to have Executed their Function, nor 
taken Care of their Flock, unleſs the Civil 
Magiſtrate would have given them leave. 
For if the Spiritual Supremacy were the 
Right of Princes, tho they might poſſibly 
Abuſe the Management of this Preroga- 
tive ; yet it ought to lie abſolutely at their 
Diſpoſal; and under their Regulation: 
And for any Perſon to meddle in Eccleſi- 
aſtical Matters, without a Commiſhon 
from them; but Eſpecially againſt their 
Commands; would be an open Violation 
of their Right; which no Man ought to 
be Guilty of, tho? for the Support of the 
beſt Religion; becauſe we ought not to do ill 
that Good may come of it. And ſince no 
Society can ſubſiſt without Government and 
Diſcipline; if the Biſhops could Exer- 
eiſe no ſpiritual Authority without a Lay 

| er- 
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Permiſſion, it would be in the Civil Ma- 
giſtrates Power to make the Perpetuity of 
the Church impracticable; and the Chriſti- 
an Religion would Depend upon the 
Pleaſure of the Prince. But beſides the 
Abſurdity of this way of Reaſoning, we 
have in the | 

Third place, the Practice of the Apoſtles, 
and of the whole Primitive Church, to 
prove that the Eccleſiaſtical Authority was 
perfectly ſui juris; and never under the Con- 
troul of the Secular Magiſtrate. Thus 
when the Sanhedrim of the Jews, who 
ated by the Authority of the Romans, 
and had the Aſſiſtance of the Captain 
of the Temple; when they Impriſoned 
the Apoſtles, and commanded them not to 
Jpeak at all, nor teach in the Name of Jeſus. 
Ac, 4. 19. to this their Anſwer is plain and 


poſitive; Whether it be right in the ſigbt 7 


God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
Judge ye, ver. 20. that is to ſay, they had 
a Commiſſion from Heaven to Preach the 
Goſpel ; which they were bound to Exe- 
cute; and which no Temporal Juriſdiction 
had any Authority to revoke. - Whereas, 


had the Church been under the Check of 


the State in Matters purely Spiritual; St. 
Peter and St. John were much to blame for 


refuſing to Obey their Superiours; they 
ought to have acquieſced in the Fa nhe- 
471 rims 
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drim's Prohibition ; and not to have purſu- 
ed their Function after they were ſolemnly 
ſilenc d; and that by thoſe whom them- 
ſelves owned to be Rulers of the People, 
Ac. 4. 8. Either therefore the Church muſt 
be Conſtituted Independent of the State; or 


the Apoſtles can never be cleared of the 
Charge of Sedition. 


The ſame Imputation will, upon the 
Modern Principles, affect the Biſhops of 
the Univerſal Church for the firſt 300 
Years; who held Publick Aſſemblies, Go- 
verned their Clergy, and their People, and 
performed all parts of their Office, not 
only without any Authority from their 
reſpective Princes; but often, contrary to 
their expreſs Commands; which Matter 
of Fact is fo well known, that twould be 
ſuperfluous to enlarge, upon the Proof of 
. 5 

If it be ſaid, that theſe were Heathen 
Princes; but when the Emperors became 
aſk of the Church, the Caſe was other- 
wiſe. | 

To this I anſwer, That the Change of 
the Emperour's Religion could not gain 
them any ſuch new juriſdiction as is 
Pretended. For as Magiſtracy in gene- 
ral, do's not imply Right to Spiritual 
Authority ; ſo neither doth the denomi- 
nation of Chriſtian give it any ſuch Ad- 

| | vantage. 
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vantage, For, I ſuppoſe ſpiritual Domi- 
nion is no more founded in Grace, than 
Tan In ſhort, if Princes receive 

any ſuch Authority by Virtue of their 
Chriſtianity, it muſt be conveyed either 


by — 4 z or implied in the Notion 
of Baptiſm. 


As to the Point of Revelation; the 
Scripture nowhere teaches us, That Princes 
upon their turning Chriſtian, ſhould have 
their Commiſion enlarged, with the Ad- 
dition of | Epiſcopal, or Prieſtly Power. 


| grant it was foretold, That Kings As 


nurſing Fathers to the Church, Iſa. 44. 
but then it is added, That they Aal boy 


down. to ber with their Faces towards the 


Earth; and elſewhere, that they ſhall Mini- 


ſter to H, or Serve Her, 2 — 10. We 
ſee cherefore we mult not ſtrain upon the 


Letter, in theſe Expreſſions; nor preſs the 


Metaphor too far; unleſs we will con- 
clude Contradictions: Therefore the Cha- 


racter of their being Nurſing Fathers, is 


ſufficiently fullfilled by their affording 


- Chriſtians Protection and Encouragement 
under their Government; and by Puniſhing 
the Contempt of Religion. But that the Ma- 


-giſtrates Converſion ſhould alter the Seat of 
Eccleſiaſtical Government; put a period to 


the Apoſtolical Succeſſion; and Diſſolve the 
nen into the State, is not ſo much as the 


leaſt 
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leaſt hinted. And as for Baptiſm, there 
is no Authority of any kind implyed in 
the receiving that Sacrament ;, if there were, 
every Chriſtian would have an Equal 
ſhare in this Privilege z which would make 
the Conſtitution of the Church Monſtrous, 
in which all its Members would be Gover- 
nours; and ſo none under an Obligation 
of being Governed. | 

From the Independency of the Church 
thus Proved, theſe Concluſions naturally 
follow. NK W | | 

Firſt, That it is no more in the Power of 
the State, to deprive the Church Governors 
of their purely Spiritual Authority, than it is 


in the Power of the Church to remove the 


Magiſtracy, or difincorporate the State. For 
all Puniſhment and Cenſure ſuppoſes Juriſ- 
diction in the Perſon who Inflicts it. But this 
ſuppoſition, is Inconſiſtent with the Notion 
of Independency : Thoſe who are Indepen- 
dent being in this Senſe equal, ſo far as 
their Independency reaches ; and have no 
Privileges to Command, or Duties to Obey 
on either ſide. From whence it follows, 
Secondly, That this Privilege of Inde- 
endency in Matters purely. Spiritual, will 
each the Inferior Clergy ; for their Au- 
thority being Derived from the. Biſhops, 
and of the ſame Nature with Theirs, 
it can be ſubordinate or related to no 
other 
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other Head of Juriſdiction; and there- 
fore Theſe are no more Liable to haye 
their Rigbts Extinguiſhed, or their Cha- 
racter Abated by a Lay-Power, than the 
Biſhops. . | 
I ſhall now proceed to the Second thing 
at firſt propounded, viz, to ſhew, That 
whatſoever fair Expectations the Patron 
may have given the Prieſt, yet theſe are 
not ſufficient Grounds for an imperious Car- 
riage on the one hand; or a ſervile Submiſſi- 
on on the other. Kan 
1. This ſort of Deportment were un- 
reaſonable; ſuppoſing the Patron had as 
full and abſolute a Right in Church-Pre- 
ferment, as he hath in any other part 
of his Eſtate. For what can be a more 
ungenerous and ungentlemanly Practice, 
than to require that a Man ſhould reſign 
up his Liberty, and forfeit the Privileges 
of his Station; only upon the dn of 
receiving ſome ſort of Conſideration for it 
afterwards? How unlike a Benefactor does 
he look, who ſets an Exciſe upon his bare 
Word; and clogs the expectation of future 
Advantage with preſent Inconvenience? 
Thus to anticipate the Revenues of a Fa- 
vour, is like taking Uſury for Mony before 
tis Lent; which certainly is one of the 
worſt ſort of Extortion ; becauſe here 2 
Man not only pays for that he hath not, 15 
9 FR FO 73 THAy or 
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for that which poſſibly he may never Have. 


But, WE | OS | | 

2. Let us ' ſuppoſe the Prieſt in actual 
Poſſeſſion of ſome conſiderable Preferment, 
yet being tis pretended to be given, it 
ought certainly to come difencumber'd from 


all Conditions which may abate the Kind- 


neſs of it. He that pretends to give, 
ſhould chiefly reſpect the Advantage of 
him to whom the Favour is Granted. He 
ſnould demean himſelf towards the ob- 
liged Party, as if the Obligation had ne- 
ver been; that it may plainly appear, 
that his Intention in conferring it, was 
difintereſted ; that he had no little Deſigns 
of Profit or State, to ferve in it; but that 
it proceeded purely from a generous Incli- 
nation to promote the Happineſs of an- 
other. Wbereas on the contrary, to part 
with any thing out of a ſelfiſh Deſign, 
is an Exchange, not a Gift; which when 
tis done by a Perſon of Eſtate, is an Ar- 
gument of a mean and mercenary Spirit. 


pereiliouſneſs and Contempt, to expect a 
Compliance with the moſt unreaſonable 
Humours; to give upbraiding and con- 
tumelious Signs of the dependanee and 


Man to relinquiſm the neceſſary Free- 
dom of one of the moſt ſolemn and 
2 Q honourable: 


— — — — 


But then to purſue a Benefit with Su- 


unworthineſs of the Receiver; to require a 
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honourable Profeſſions, this turns an Obli. 
gation into Injury and Affront; and looks 
like a malicious Trap ſet to catch a Man's 
Reputation. Who, that hath either Senſe 
or Honeſty, would turn his Canonical Ha- 
bit into a Lĩvery; and make himſelf uſeleſs 
and ridieulous for the greateſt Conſidexati- 
on whatever? A worthy Perſon would ſcorn 
2 Kingdom, proficy due ſuch di nee, 
able Terms. $a 

3. if we. ts ut the aſe as; tis determined 
by Law, this 
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4 a. Fall Propricty. in Chinch Frs 
ferments, that his Right only conſiſts i in 
2 Power to Nominate who {hall enjoy them. 
Which very Nomination, muſt be made 
within Six Months; and ſixt upon 2 
Perſon . Canonically qualified ;,  otherwilc 
tis wholly invalid. 115 Tatereſt | in Church. 
Liviogs, only enables bim to give them 
away z not to keep) them. die bath 
no Power to enter upon any Part of the 
Glebes, or -Tithes,' or ſo much as to ſe- 
queſter the Profits for the next — 
bent. Ile is only a Truſtee eee 
under certain Cn” to diſpoſe of 
the fa ef the Church; which is 
Hemer 0 ſeettled 


he holds his Eftace by. That Right which 
he hath, was Fee granted in con- 
0 * . 
ety, in Building or Endowing of C WY 
es: Which is a Title very few (except 
the King) can pretend to; either upon 
their own, or their  Anceltors Accounts. 
From all which it appears; . that the Pa- 
tron's giving an Annuity out of his Eſtate 
is a quite different Thing from his Pre- 
ſenting to a Living; and therefore his Ex- 
z 8 of Gratitude and Obſervance, 
ſhould not be ſet ſo high in this latter caſe: 
For here neither Law, nor Religion, allow 
the Donor to be a Penny the better for 
What he diſpoſes of; he cannot Detain the 


- 
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. lege; nor Confer it upot exceptional le Per- 
e n 


bs, without Breach of Fidelity. 
2 | The Truſt indeed * honourable. and 
t 


oy 


weigbty z it being in the Power of thoſe 
to Whom tis committed, to encqurage 


Learning; and to vide the People 


with prudent and conſciencious Guides: But 
then 1 moſt add, that it ought to be diſ- 
charged accordingly; and that thoſe who do 
not chiefly Aim at theſe Ends in the exerciſe 
ol it, have little either of Conſciene or Ho- 
nour i them. Neff vt 
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We have Reaſon to believe, That when 
the Church gave this Right of Preſentation 
to Lay-Patrons, (for that the Biſhops had 
Originally the Right of Judging the Qualifi- 
cations of Prieſts, and fixing them in their 
teſpective Cures, . without being account- 
able to a Quare impedit for their refuſal of 
the Peoples Choice, might be made evi- 
dent, were it pertinent to the. Buſineſs in 
hand,) When the Church I ſay parted 
with this Right, ſhe had no Suſpicion of 
the Degeneracy of after Ages; but imagined 
that the Integrity, and Conſcience, if not 
the Munificence of the firſt Patrons, might 
have been tranſmitted to the Heirs, or Pur- 
chaſers of their Right. The Piety of thoſe 
Times would have made it look uncharita- 
ble, to have been apprehenſive of Reſgnation 
Bonds ; of forced Compoſitions; and Con- 
tracts for Farms, or Women. But ſome 
People have now learn'd to make Bold with 
God Almighty ; beyond the Imagination, as 
well as the Example of their Predeceſſors; 

and to be Guilty of thoſe Sacrilegious Frauds, 
which by the late Provifion of our Laws 
againſt ſome of them, ſeem.not to have been 
ſo much as thought on, in thoſe more Pri- 

mitive and Religious Day. 
And here in point of Charity, I think 
my ſelf obliged to defire thoſe ho are 
concern'd in the Rights of Patronage, 
| to 
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to conſider before tis too late, How great 
a Sin it is to abuſe their Power; and 
through Covetouſneſs, or ſome other un- 
warrantable Principle, to betray the Church; 
which hath in ſome meaſure made them 
her Guardian: It imports them very 
much to reflect, how unworthy and un- 
chriſtian it is to play upon the Indigence 
or Irreſolution of another; and take an Ad- 
vantage from the Unfortunateneſs of his 
Condition or Temper, to oblige him to 
mean and finful Complyances! And what 
an open and undiſguiſed Affront it is to 
the Divine Majeſty, to endeavour to make 
his Miniſters cheap and inſignificant; both 
before, and after the conferring our pre- 
tended Favours upon them? To create ſer- 
vile Dependences, and raiſe our private 
Grandeur upon the Endowments of Reli- 
gion, is a perfect Contradiction to the End 
and Deſign of them. This makes the Church 
contemptible by the Strength of her own 
Revenues; and cauſes the Monuments of 
our Fore-fathers Piety to be inſtrumental 
in undermining, and expoſing that Faith 
they thereby intended to Secure and Ad- 
vance: Which whoſoever is guilty of, he 
may be aſſured he hath a Right to the Im- 
precations, as well as the Patronage of the 
* Endowers of Churches; Red dread- 
ul Legacy they were generally very care- 
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full to Settle upon ſuch irreligious Poſteri- 
ty, Spelman de non temerand. Eccl. 

In ſhort, To proſtitute ſo ſacred a Truſt 
as this is, to Pride and Ambition, is in ef- 
fect to Sacrifice tothe Devil with that which 
is conſecrated to God Almighty ; and looks 
like a. more provoking Impiety, than Bel- 
fhazzer's debauching to the Honour of his 
Idols, in the Veſſels of the Temple, Dan. 
5. 3, 4. For here is not only an Abuſe of 
Holy things, but Perſons too; and God is 
diſhonoured in thoſe that Repreſent him 
upon a moſt ſolemn and important Ac- 
count. LH 36 #345 


rn 


I ſhall now at laſt, crave leave, to deſire 
thoſe of the Clergy who are engaged in 
the Fatnilies of Secular Perſons (for I mean 
no other) to refle& of what ill Conſequence 
it is to Religion, for them not to Aſſert 
their Office in a prudent defenſible way: 
And how. cheap in their Perſons, and un- 


: 


ſucceſsful in their Employment, they mult 


* 


neceſſarily be, if they betray the Privileges 
of their Function, by ſervile Compliance 
and  Jattery, . People will be apt to ima- 


Sitte (and not without Reaſon) that thoſe 
Who. ll Cringe below the. Gravity, of 
ö Of (31 } — PO * 1s & MI IIS AL w " 
their Charadter,; to; gain a, little of this 
World, can ſcarce have any, great and Re» 
much Ceremony ina Clergyman is fre- 
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_ miſinterpreted ; and ſuppoſed to 
_ not from his Breeding or Humility; 
ut from a conſcionſneſs of his Meannefs; 
and others are willing to allow him ſo much 
Senſe, as to be competent. Judge of his 
_> Inconſiderablene s; and fince' he con- 
feſſes himſelf con ome by his Carriage, 
they think it but to treat him accor- 
dingly. For Men Poe Figure, excepting 
cho we are very Underſtanding and and Re- 
ligious, are apt to, Lg Mifapprehenfions 
coriveyed into $7 by qver-proportioned 
Reſpect; and to imagine the A Diltance be- 
tween bim that gives it, and themſelves, 
to be much greater than really it is. Since 


there fore as things ſtand, there is ſome dau- 


ger leſt Church- men ſhould Complement 
away the Uſetulneſs and Authority of their 
Calling; they would dy well to decline ſu- 
perlative Obſerva Nager fear they give 
of their Empfoy; 
or be thought to have Mens Perſons in 2 
miration becauſe of. Advantage. It would be 
no mote than requihre, If they Would re- 
ſerye their Duty For 'theit Kits; "their Bi- 
ſhop and their Parents, a mdexprefteit Gch. 5 
3 their Pane In 0555 page dess Ii 


ble to Miſconftrn ion, an rag e roper 
00 


45 e 'Refation' "be n; them. 8 
they ſhobld not be u avilling to. Of os 


Diſtinckions Which the King Laws hive 
24 made, 
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made, as they ought to make ſome parti- 
cular Acknowledgments for the Favours 
and Civilities of thoſe they are more Im- 
mediately concern d with, and by -inof- 
fenſive and agreeable Converſation, pre- 
vent all reaſonable Suſpicion of their be- 
ing diſpleas d with the ſuperiour Quality, 
or fortune of others; ſo likewiſe are 
they obliged, not to be ſo officiouſly, 
or rather paraſitically mindful of the 
Condition of any Perſon, as wholly to 
be forgetful of their own, For not- 
withſtanding the Diſadvantages they 
may ſometimes happen to come into the 
World with; the Conſtitution, of tbe 
Government hath ſet them upon the 
ſame Level with the Inferiour Gen- 
try; as à reward of their Education; 
and out of regard to their Function: 
Now that the Laws were not Prieſt- 


ridden, and ſuperſtitiouſly laviſh of their 


Honour in this caſe might, were it 
neceſſary, be abundantly proved from 
the reaſon of the Thing, and the ge- 
neral practice of other Countries; both 
with reſpect to ancient and modern 
Times. Theſe Privileges therefore be- 
ing conferr d upon juſt and publick Ac- 
.counts, a Man is ſometimes bound to 
maintain; And to ſurrender them up 


#9. the ſuperciliouſneſs of erer alluming 
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or ignorant Pretender, is a Reflection 
upon the Wiſdom, and Ingratitude to 
the Religious Bounty of thoſe Kings who 
granted them; and . which is worſe, a 
Churchman by making himſelf Contemp- 
tible, hath parted with his Power of do- 
ing good; and conſequently, diſappoint- 
ed the great End of his Calling. Where. 
as without doubt, tis part of the Deſigu 
of theſe Privileges, to create a ſuitable Re- 
ſolution and Preſence of Mind in thoſe 
that have them; that ſo their Spirit being 
raiſed up to their Civil Station, their Cha- 
rater and Deportment may be the better 
proportioned; and their Actions keep a 
truer Decorum with the Nature of their 
Office that they might not be Over - awed, 
and almoſt ſtruck Dumb with the Glitter- 
ings of Title, or Fortune ; but retain a 
graceful Freedom in Converſation; neither 
Idolizing | Greatneſs, nor Neglecting it. 
The Intention of the Laws in diſtinguiſhing 
the Clergy from the Vulgar, beſides the 
Conſideration of their Merit, was to put 
them into a better Capacity to maintain 
the Honour and Intereſt of Religion among 
all ſorts. of Perſons; that the Rich as well as 
the Poor might be advantaged by their Mi- 
niſtry.; and ben Perſons of Condition 
were, to, be told of their Faults, the Prieſt 
might pe fortified with a conyenjent Cou- 
4 223 0 | rage 
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rage to give the Reproof, and the others 
diſpog'd to receive it without diſguſt and 
impatience. Now to be ready upon all 
Occafions, to reſent any Diſhonour done 
to Religion with a prudent Gravity and 
Aſſurance, carries fuch anoble Air of Great- 
neſs and undeſigning denen in it, that it 
Forces a ſecret Veneration from Enemies 
themſelves; and though a Man may happen 
to be unjuſtly hated for ſpeaking unaccept- 
able Truths; yet he is ſure never to be de- 
ſpiſed. Whereas a diffident and unſup- 
ported Behaviour in a Clergyman, is often 
ſuppos'd to proceed from ignoble Qualities; 
and confequently, will be ſure to weaken 
the force of his publick Inſtructions; it 
being natural for ill Men eſpecially, to dif- 
regard, if not to'deride the Admonitions of 
thoſe they believe are afraid of them; and 
he that cannot talk without Concern before 
a Sinner of Quality any where but in the 
Pulpit, might almoſt as good ſay nothing 
to him there. For if a Churchman's Con- 
verſation be ſervile and deſigting all the 


— _ 


Week, his appearing with a new Set of 
Notions upon the Sunday,” will be igter⸗ 
preted only a formal OOtipliance with his 
Profeſſions His" preſſitig "thoſe Döctrines 
which his Practice 1 WII fignify 
lite either to His own ANVAHtage, Gr theirs 
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to mind What is ſaid, and not who ſays 
it; yet the Prejudiees of the Generality are 
ſuch, that a good Cauſe uſually ſuffers very 
much when tis pleaded by an improper 
and exceptionable Adyocate : How fulſom 
an Entertainment is it, to hear a Coward. 
harangue upon Valour; or a Covetous Mi- 
ſer Preach up Contempt in the World? The 
Man might better have ſpared his Rhe- 
torick; for his commending thoſe good 
Qualities he neither hath the Honeſty or 
Courage to be Maſter of, is in effect but 
a Satyr upon himſelf; and ſerves only to 
make him more deſpicable and ridiculous, 
and which is worſe, the ſecret Diſdain the 
Audience hath for ſuch a Panegyriſt, often 
ſlides from his Perſon to his Subject; 
which makes his Exhortation nauſeous; 
and helps to bring Virtue it ſelf into Diſ- 
a 


If it he objected, That the Poverty of 


11 


y tome creditable independent Pre- 
„ ferment, 
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ferment, had much better chuſe ſome other 
inferiour Employment ; than expoſe them- 
ſelves to ſuch apparent Danger in this: But 
if their own or their Friends Imprudence, 
hath ſent them unprovided into the Church, 
tis more Reputable, Conſcientious, and to 
a generous Mind more eaſie too, to ſubmit 
to the Inconveniencies of their own Po- 
verty, than to the Pride of others; and to 
prefer a homely unornamented Liberty, 
to a ſplendid Servitude. And as for thoſe 
(if there be any ſuch) who do not diſ- 
charge their Office with that Plainneſs, and 


diſcreetly managed Reſolution which God 


and the Church expects from them; it will 
not be improper to remind them of what 
Mr. Herbert hath written upon this Occa- 
ſion, Caumtry Parſon, Pag. 5. where he tells 
us, * That ſuch Perſons wrong the Prieſt- 
hood, neglect their Duty, and ſhall be fo 
« far from that which they ſeek by their 
Over- ſubmiſſiveneſs and Cringing, that 
e they ſhall ever be deſpiſed. Indeed they 
have no reaſon to expect any better Uſage; 
for as Flattery is deſervedly accounted one 
of the moſt Contemptible Vices; fo a 


Clergyman when he is guilty of it, is the 


worlt of Flatterers. To which we may 
add, That tis hard to conceive” how the 
Oath againſt Simony can be fairly taken by 
ſach Perſons; for certainly he that . 

eie N 990 19977 mene 
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his Preferment with the Prevarication of 
his Office, does no leſs contradict the De- 
ſign of this Oath, than if he had paid down 
the full value in Money for it: He that 
hath barter d away his Freedom and Uſeful- 
neſs, (and as much as in him lies the 
Reputation of his Order) cannot in any rea- 
ſonable Conſtruction be ſaid to be Preſented 


— 


Gratis. _.. $ :H& 
Thoſe therefore who. are this way. con- 
cern'd, ſhould do well to conſider; How 
Mean it is to be over-awed, and how Mer- 
cenary to be bribed into an Omiſſion of 
their Duty! What a ſordid and criminal 
Perfidiouſneſs is it, to Betray the Honour 
of their Function, and the Happineſs of 
their Charge, For handfuls of Barley and 
pieces of Bread? Ezek. 13. How ill do they 
Repreſent the God of Faithfulneſs and 
Truth; who either by verbal or ſilent Flat - 
tery deceive Men into a falſe Perſwaſion 
of Security; and difſemble their Apprehen- 
ſions of Danger, when the Miſtake is likely 
to prove Fatal to thoſe that lie under it? 
Can they that pretend (and that truly) a 
Commiſſion from our Bleſſed Saviour, 
That good Shepherd, Who laid down his 
Life for the Sheep; Can they have ſo little 
Charity for the Souls of Men, as to let 
them miſcarry out of Ceremony and Re- 
ſpect; and rather venture their bein 


Damn'd, 


Damn'd, than Diſobliged? How, ſuch 2 
| Treacherous Obſeryapice will be loak'd up. 
| on in the Great Day of Accounts, is not 
| difficult to foretel; were it not too fad an 
| Atgument to dilate upon: I ſhall'only add, 
| 


That thoſe,” who in proſpect of Preferment, 
negle& any neceffary Admonition or Re- 
proof, are Falſe to the Intereſts of Religion, 
the Ends of their Commiſſion; and the Au- 
thority of their Maſter. And may in ſome 
ſenſe, be ſaid to repeat the Crime of Judas; 


= 


and {ell their Saviour. 
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Here are few Things Reaſon can 
diſcover with ſo much Certainty 
and Eaſe, as its own Inſuffici- 
ency. This is an over-officious 
Truth, and is always at a Man's Heels ; 
ſo that if he looks about him, he muſt take 
notice of it whether he will or not. Thoſe 
who are ignorant of this Imperfection, are 
the greateſt Proofs of it. When the Wound 
does not complain upon Searching, tis a 
ſign of Morti cation. He that is. almoſt 
Blind, and can't ſee it, ſeems to have loſt 
the Notion, as well as the ſe of Sight. 
In ſuch caſes, to be without Sexſe, is com- 
monly to be. without Cure: And though it 
may ſeem an odd Undertaking, to give a 
good Reaſon. why a Man's Reaſon is not 
Good: Vet upon the leaſt Enquiry, we ſhall 


find too many Experiments to keep up the 


Paradox. To give ſome Inſtances of the 
2 * Short 
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Shortneſs, and Diſorder of this Faculty. How 
Languid it is under the Impotencies of Im- 
maturity, and Age. How often it Drops, 
or overſhoots by the Diſproportions of Di- 
ſtance or Application. How tis run down 
by Fancy, and debauched by Intereſt. For 
the purpoſe, as Monſieur Paſchal! obſerves, 
The Extremes either of Youth or Age, 
make a Man's Judgment fail him. If he 
thinks too Little upon Things, he over- 
looks Truth; and if too Long, he is tog 
much dozed to perceive it. He that views 
tis own Handy-work juſt as it comes off 
the Anvil; is apt to be too favourably pre- 
poſſeſſed to pronounce: And if he ſtays 
rilf tis Cold, and the Model is decayed in 
this Memory, tis odds but ſome of the 
Finer Parts will efcape him. There is but 
one preciſe point proper to ſne a Picture 
in; The reft Mifrepreſent by Nearneſs, or 
Diſtance; by being too High, or too Low, 
PerſpeFive will tell us this Nice place in 
Painting; but in Thinking and Morality, tis 
not fo eaſily fixed. Things are often Miſ- 
marked both in Contemplation and Life, 
for want of Application or Integrity. We 
are too Lazy to find out Truth; or too 
much Iatereſted to confeſs it. In ſetling 
the Value and Quality of an Object; we ei- 
ther follow the Multitude, 15 judge at 
random, take Things upon Fruſt, and dote 
8 upon 
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upon Cuſtoms though never ſo unreaſon- 
ably” begun: Or elſe, we are governed by 
thoſe who Lead the Faſhion; where the 
danger of Imitation is little leſs, through 
the Vanity and Delign of our Guides. Upon 
this Baſis Opinion is erected, as it ſtands in 
Oppoſition to Reality: Hence proceed the 
Miſtakes of Choice, and Averſion; the Miſ- 
calculations upon Merit; and the Miſma- 
nagements of Purſuit. And the worſt is, 
Opinion, or the Common Sentiment de- 
ceives the more dangerouſly, becauſe it do's 
not Deceive always: It would be infalli- 
bly Right, if twas infallibly Wrong. For 
then we might judge by Contradiction. 
But being Counterfeit only for the moſt part, 
it gives us no Marks to diſcover the Im- 
poſture ; But ſtamps Truth and Falſhbed 
with the ſame Impreſſion. What procures 
Regard and Reputation to Perſons: and 
Things? Truly often nothing but Opinion 
for if you come to examine them cloſely, 
you will find them ſhrink in the Argument. 
What gives a Value to Jewels, and other 
Little Curioſities? What heightens the Ex- 
pences of Luxury in Rarities; and ſets the 
Dice upon a Man's Palate? Why nothing 
but Fancy ſtill; for if theſe Trifles were ra- 
ted only by Art and Uſefulneſs, we ſhould 
have them much Cheapear To go on with 
Mr. Paſchall; Opinion commands every 
R Thing; 


re 


tte Book. A Meridian upon the Globe, or 
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Thing; *Tis in a great meaſure the Foun- 
tain of Honour; and the Soveraign Judge of 
Sufficiency, of Beauty, and Behaviour; for 
theſe Qualities are formed upon different 
Actions, Geſtures, and Complexions; ac- | 
cording to the Variety of Cuſtom. And 
which is more ſurprizing, the Standard of 
Juſt and Unjuſt, is often alter'd with the 
Climate; Two or three Degrees of Latitude, 
is enough to Ruine a Lawyer; to make the 
Twelve Tables Uſeleſs; and Repeal the Sta- 


a few Years of Poſſeſſion, decides a Cauſe; 
for it ſeems Right as well as Hiſtory, has its 
Chronological Epocha's b 
Another Inſtance of the Impotency of 
Reaſon, may be taken from the Prevalence 
of Fancy. For Example, Let a Bridge ſome- 
what Broader then the ſpace a Man uſually 
takes up in Walking ; be laid over a Preci- 

ice, or deep River: Deſire ſome eminent 
Philoſopher to take a Turn or Two upon it 
for Meditation ſake. I warrant'youfor all 
the Strength of his Notions, he begs your 
Pardon. For though he can demonſtrate 
-himfelf as ſafe, as if he was upon a Bowling 
Greens yet he is ſo Ridden by his Imagina- 
tion; that he dares not venture. And 
ſome are ſo ſtruck, that the very Thought 
of ſuch an Undertaking, will make them 
turn Pale, and fall a ſweating, 1 need not 
1 14 DL EL : run 
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run through all the Particulars of this kind- 
Tis well known, that the ſight of a Cat, or 
the ſcratching of a Plate, will diſcompoſe 
ſome People almoſt into an Agony; and 
throw theit Reaſon quite off the Hinges: . 

Who would think, but that a Judge Ve- 
nerable for his Years, and Eminent for his 
Ability, ſhould keep up his Character; and 
behave himſelf ſuitable to Place, and Occa- 
fon? One would ſuppoſe ſuch a Perſon 
ſhould be entirely Governed by the Reaſon 
of Things; and not have his Imagination 
diſorder d by the trifling Amuſements, and 
Diverſions of little People. However, fot 
once, Let us ſeat him upon the Bench in 
his Ferre and Scarlet; with all the Forma- 
lities of a Court about him: And in the 
mid'ſt of the Cauſe, when one would leaſt 
expect it, if any of the Council or Witneſ- 
ſes happen to have a Ruſty Voice, or a 
fantaſtical Face; or have” been {lt Treated 
by the Barber, I'll hold you a Wager this 
Reverend Man forgets his Age, his Habit, 
and his Office ſo far, as to forfeit his Gra- 
vie aan oihs 31 
The Mind of the greateft Man Living is 
far from being Tndependent of the moſt 
Contemptibte Accidents. The leaſt Noife 
is' enough to diſturb the Operation of his 
Brain. You need not diſcharge a Cannon to 
break the Chain of his — The * 


of a ſhittle· Cock. or the creaking of a Jack 
will do his Buſineſs. It may be you are 


furpriz'd to hear him argue at an unto- 
ward incoherent rate. Dont fret your ſelf, 


there is a Fly buzzing ats Ear. That's 
enough to make him Deaf to the beſt Ad- 
vice. If you would have him come to him- 
ſelf, you muſt take off his little Teazer, 
which holds his Reaſon at Bay; and diſor- 
ders that Soveraign Underſtanding, which 
gives Law to Towns and Kingdoms. 
To proceed, Dyſeaſes mayilikewiſe be rec- 
koned among the Principles of Mſtate: For 
they ſpoil the Temper of the Blood and 
Spirits; and by conſequence, impair the 
dgment; and dull the Senſes which 
fhould give us Intelligence. And if great 
Sickneſſes make a ſenſible Alteration in the 
eaſe; I/ doubt not but ſmaller Indiſpofitions 
do a proportionable Diſſervicſcſee. 


Farther; Our Intereſt and J linations 


have a ſtrange Power in Deceiving us. A 
ſtrong Affection or Diſlike, is apt to Repre- 
ſent Matters in a different Light; and to 
alter their Moral Appearances. A Caun- 


eil retained before hand, Grids the Juſtice of 
the Cauſe improve ſtrangely under a good 
Fee. On the other ſide; ſome are ſo hu- 
1 motirſomely fearful of bein g betray d J by 
- Partiality, that they are govern'd/by a-moſt 


unreaſonable Counter-Byaſs. The only 


7 ; : way 
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way to ruine a n before 
them, is to: get it Recommended by their 
near Relations. Then, They will be ſure to 
give it againſt you, Right or Wreng. 

To wind up theſe Reflections in an In- 
ſtance or two more. A Regard for Anti- 
quity, does not only hold us in unreaſona- 
ble Servitude; The Charms of Novelty 
have an equal Aſcendant over us. Hence 
it is, that you ſhall hear Men Charge each 
other in Diſputes, either with being govern- 
ed by the Impreſſions of their Childhood; 
or with Rambling after new Chimera's and 
Fancy's. © Tis an hard Matter not to en- 
eline to one of theſe Extremes. I would 
be glad to ſee the Man ho can prove him- 
ſelf Exact. There are Yew Natural Prin- 
ciples (excepting thoſe telating to Religion) 
againſt which there may not be plaufible 
Objections drawn up: Inſomuch, that they 
may be made to paſs for falſe Impreſſions ei- 
ther of Senſe or Inſtruct ion. For the pur- 
poſe, One ſtarts up and ſays, Becauſe you 
* have been uſed from your Childhood to be- 
* lieve a Veſſel empty when you ſee nothing 
in't, this makes you fancy the probability 
© of a Vacuum. But under favour, tis a 
meer Delufion of your Senſes fortified by 
* Cuſtom ; which you muſt reftify by Sei- 
* ence, and Second Thoughts, if you intend 
to make any thing of your Underſtanding. 


In 
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In good time replies another, © You have 


© heard them Diſpute againſt a Vacuum in 
© the Schools, Now the Reputation of the 


place, tid the Jargori of Logick, has made 
you diſtruſt your Senſes; and grow mad 


in Mood and Figure. Prethee let's have 


no more of this Philoſophical Foppery x 
*Return to your firſt Miſtreſs Nature; and 
believe your Eyce-fight, unleſs you have 
da mind to be Remarkable: 

- But to leave theſe Diſputants, and con- 
dude. | 

We may plainly perceive, That the Pre- 
judices of Education have a great Stroak in 
many of our Reaſonings; and that the Sen- 
timents of Men, diſcover the Colour of 
their Original Tinctures. And as there are 
ſome Inbred-Principles impregnable againſt 
Caſtom; ſo there are ſome Cuſtoms, which 
Nature finds very Difficult to deal with. | 
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F'O'THE 
READER 
Othing ſeems leſs under- 
ſtood, than the true In- 
tereſt of Mankind. Tis 
grante d, many vigorous Efforts 
are made, but oftentimes to ill 
purpoſe. We love to diſtinguiſh 
our ſelves by Exceſſes, and be 
Great in Dyſproportions, as if 
tas more creditable to be a 
Monſter than a Man. Our At- 
tainments cannot be over large, 
and yet we manage a narrow For- 
tune, very Unthriftily. Some 
Truths are over-looked, and o- 
thers are ſtifled and betray'd : So 


that when Ignorance and Hu- 
A 2 mour, 


To the Reader. 


mour, and Flattery, have done 
their parts, there's little remain- 
ing. And which is worſe, ſome 
Failings are ſo ſtrongly Entrenth- 
ed, that tis hard coming at them. 
They have the Protection of 
Names and Numbers, and claim 
a Privilege from Arreſt. But 
with , Errors have no 
better Right to this fort of San. 
duary, than Treaſon had to the 
other. It can be no harm there- 
fore to drag them out and bring 
them to Fuſlice. For Cuſtom 
has no Authority to preſcribe a- . 
gainſt Reaſon. Actions have | 
not their Quality from Men, but 
Men from Actions. What's done, 
and why; not who did it, is the 
right way of Enquiring. But 
'tis a Terrible Thing to ſtem the 


Stream 


1 the Reader. 
Stream of Practice: We muſt be 


in the Faſhion, how il or unrea- 
ſonable ſoever. And yet if the 
Leading People ſhould Fire their 
Houſes in a Frolick, or catch the 
Plague, the Humour would ſearce- 
ly go round: They might e en die, 
and be undone by themſelves. 

I have endeavour d to remove 
theſe Miſtakes in the Former Es 
ſays: T he deſign of what Fol- 
lows is much the ſame. It is to 
| diſengage us from Prejudice and 
h falſe Reaſonmg. To Proportion 
| our Hopes and our Fears. To | 
keep us from drawing our Preten- 
ſrons too Big, and our Faults too 
Little. Tig to expoſe the Weak- 
neſs of Atheiſm, and to Unmask 
the Deformities of Vanity and ill 
Nature. In ſhort, tis to direct the 
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Offices of Life, and reach into 
Buſmeſs, and Converſation. 

Some of the Subjects ſeem to re- 
quire brighter Colours; And there 
the Turn is ſomewhat different 
from what it had been, upon a more 


ſolemn Argument. As for the Per. 


formance, I can only wiſh it would 


have held up. I am ſenſible Suffici 


ency, and Expettations, and Cen. 
fure,run high at preſent. There's no | 
Proportion between Senſe and Con- 
ſcience. Men Write and Reliſh 
much better, and Live much worſe 
than formerly. Beſides, a _ 
Concern ought to be pleaded to Ad. 
vantage. 2 if one could go to 
the Expence ont, deſerves an 
Eguipage, both to mark, her Qua- 
tity, and Command Reſpect. 
Tm ſure the Reader 1s heartily 


beſpoke 
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beſpoke on the other fide. Some Au- 
thors,(I am ſorry it may be ſaid ſo) 
ſeem to Solicit for Vice. One would 
think, Atheiſm and Lewdneſs were 
ſome very uſeful Diſcoveries, they 
are ſo carefully cultivated and im- 
proved. With what Magnificence 
of Art are theſe Things ſet off ? 
Vith what Afetting Ideas, Points 
of Wit,and pompous Deſcriptions ? 
As if it was a glorious Exploit to 
ſap the Foundations of Fuſtice, to 
= /frike at the Vitals of Religion, and 
| Debaſe Mankind intoBrutes ! No 
ö doubt on t Modeſty and Con(cience 

are great Enemies to Socicty; tis 
pity therefore they are not thrown 


off their Baſis, and Laugh d out of 


Countenance. What then; muſt fine 
= Thoughts be ſtifled and the Range 
y of Fancy checkd 3 Is not this to 


/ 37 ih cramp 
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cramp our Underſlandings,and im- 
poſe Dullneſs on the World ? Yes, 
uch Reſtraints without queſtion, 
are great Grievances: If a Man did 
not Murther now and then, he might 
poſſibly forget the Uſe of his Wea- 
pon. Well! I/ Senſe be ſo ill Na- 
tur d a Quality, I wiſh we had leſs 
on't. What if ſome People have 
Wit? Muſt we therefore bave no 
Religion ? muſt the Scriptures be 
ill Treated,the Nobleſt Profeſſions 
ridiculed,and the Dignity of things 
made an Argument for Contempt ? 
IJ grant there may be Rhiming in 
ſuch Conſequences, but certainly no 
Reaſon. | To be Muſe-ridden at 
this rate 1s ſomewhat hard. If tl 
theſe Outrages are repeated, we |. 
"muſt think of Reprizals ; and 
that's all I ſhall ſay at 8 


IN A 00 
DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 
Philalethes and Philotimus. 


Philal. Our Servant. I'm afraid I may 
"a diſoblige your Buſineſs ; You 
ſeem to ſit in a Poſture of 

Thinking. | | 

Philot. I am fo : And without more Ce- 
remony, for that Reaſon am glad to ſee 
you: For tis in your Power to aſſiſt me in 
the Argument I am upon. 

_ Philal. 1 dare not ſay fo, But pray what 
RT” 5 W 
Philot. 1 was conſidering the Shortneſs... 

of Life, and what ill Husbands we are of ſo 

W ſlender 
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ſlender a Fortune. We manage at that rate 
of Sluggiſnneſs and Neglect, as if we had a 
thouſand Years for Leiſure and Improve- 
ment. The greater part enter only like 
Mutes, to fill the Stage. Sure they think 
themſelves born to ſhew their Inſignifican- 
cy: Why elſe do they make the Voyage of 
Life to ſo little Purpoſe, and ſpend their 
Taper in {moke and {mother 2 
Philal. Look you! All Metals will not 
ſhine alike. Belides, the Generality want 
opportunity to brighten and burniſh. They 
are diſabled by Labour and Indigence ; and 
cannot diſtinguiſh themſelves with that 
Advantage you ſeem to expect. 
P)hilot. However, if they would put on, 
they might be remarkable in their own 
way. Glow. worms will ſhine though un- 
der a Hedg; and when the Wine is gene- 
rous the leaſt drop will ſparkle; But, like 
Beggars, People are willing to diſſemble 
their Ability; and charge their Sloth upon 
their Impotence: Whereas if they would 
rowſe their Spirits, and awaken their Vi- 
gour, they might probably in a ſhort time 
command the Force of Nature, reduce their 
Buſineſs to the Art of Clock. work, and make 
it ſtrike of its own accord. For if you ob- 
ſerve, the Drudging part of Life is chiefly 
owing to Clumſineſs and Iguorance; which 
either wants proper Tools, or alt hon 
| | them 


them. But this is not all: For in my Opi- 
nion, the Credit of the Improvement would 
exceed the Convenience. 

Philal, If every Body did their Beſt, and 
ſtrain'd to the extent of poſſibility, I grant 
you, Things and Perſons, would be really 
valuable; and Admiration an Argument of 
Worth: But now, conſidering the Dege- 
neracy of Mankind, the common Cry ſig- 
nifies not much. If any Man does well, 
let him think ſo, and reward himſelf. To 
creep after Applauſe, is a ſervile and preca- 
rious Satisfaction. 

Philot. Without Reflection; thoſe who 
deſpiſe Fame ſeldom deſerve it. We are 
apt to undervalue the Purchaſe we cannot 
reach, to conceal our Poverty the better. 

Philal. What if *tis held too high, or I 
don't need it; Is it any harm to ſay fo? 

Philot. It argues a Tincture of Conceit; 
for we cannot leſſen the common Opinion, 
without preferring our own. 

Philal. You know I am not ſingular ; 
but if I were, I might modeſtly enough ap- 
peal from Numbers to Reaſon; for there the 
Cauſe muſt be tryed at laſt. 

Philot. I am willing to caſt it upon that 
Iſſue. And to my thinking the general De- 
fire of Fame, if we had nothing more fort, 
proves it reaſonable. People of all Condi- 
tions haye a Regard for publick Eſteem, and 

: 5 are 
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are willing to be remember'd as long, and 
to as much advantage as may be: Now Na. 
ture does not uſe to ſpread an Inclination ſo 
wide but for ſignificant Purpoſes. It ſeems 
tobe given for an Incztement to Induſtry, a 
Ferment thrown into the Blood to work it 
up to Action. It reconciles Men to Labour 
and Hazard, ſupports their Conſtancy, and 
helps them to ſhake off Sloath and Deſpair. 
And as there are few unaffected with it in 
ſome meaſure, ſo it takes the firmeſt hold of 
generous Minds. 'Tis a Spark which kindles 


upon the beſt Fuel, and burns brighteſt in | 


the braveſt Breaſt. Wealth and Pleaſure 
are vulgar Aims, but 'tis Glory which is the 
Ambition of a Hero. And when Honour has 
once gained the Affections, they ſcorn to 
admit a Rival. Eaſe, and Luxury, and Love, 
and all muſt give way to the Favourite De- 
ſire. The Man is not to be engaged by any 
Diverſions, excepting thoſe which ſecond 
his Paſſion, and ſerve him in his Deſign. 
And it muſt be granted, the World has not 
been a little obliged this way: The famous 
Generals, Hiſtorians, Poets, and Painters of 
Antiquity, whence were they produced but 
{rom this generous Principle? This was the 
_ - Paſſion that puſhed on Themiſtocles and Bra- 
fidas, that raiſed the Style of Thucydides ; 
that formed the Greatneſs of Philip and Al 
exander. This is that which gives the Ren. 
SED anc 
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and the Head their laſt improvement ; ſhar- 
pens the Invention, and the Sword ; and 
ſhews us all the wonders of Art, of Con- 
duct, and Courage. Had it not been for 
this noble Ardour, Men would have ſtopp'd 
at bare Convenience : The growth of Sci- 
ence and Ingenuity had been check'd, and 
Life not Gracd with ſo much Ornament 
and Magnificence. The Rhodzan Coloſſus had 
been loſt ; the Carian Mauſoleum, and the 
Egyptian Pyramids unbuilt. Now why 2 
Quality thus beneficial may not be che- 
rithed and admired, is paſt my underſtand- 
ing. | 
Philal. After all your magnifying of 
Fame, I am aftaid 'twill not hold up to your 
Standard. Tis a rich Soil I grant you; but 
oftner cover d with Weeds than Grain. 
You fay it produces Heroes; ſo much the 
worſe, "Twas well if there were fewer of 
them: For I ſcarcely ever heard of any, ex- 
cepting Hercules,but did more miſchief than 
good. Theſe overgrown Mortals common- 
ly uſe their Mill with their Right hand, and 
their Reaſon with their Left. Their Pride 
is their Title, and their Power puts them in 
Poſſeſſion. Their Pomp is furniſhed from 
Rapine,and their Scarletdy'd with Humane 
Blood, to drive Juſtice, and Peace, and 
Plenty before them, is a noble Victory; and 
the progreſs of Violence goes for Extent of 


Empire. 


ry jot as reaſonable, as upon ſuch Con- 
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Empire. To mention ſome of your own 
Inſtances: Pray how did Philip's Glorious 
Humour diſcover it ſelf > Why moſtly by 
Debauching, Outraging, and Murdering his 
Neighbours. Tis true, the Man was brave, 
and had been ſeverely handled by ſhewing 
it. He had fought himſelf almoſt to the 
ſtumps, but ſtill he went on: And had ra- 
ther have neither Limbs nor Senſes, than 
Greece ſhould have any Liberty. And am 
I to admire a Man becaule he will uſe him- 
ſelf ill to uſe me worſe? And as for Alex. 
ander, what extent of Country did he Ra- 
vage; and how many thouſands were $a- 
crificed to his Caprice 2 What Famine,what 
loundation, what Plague could keep pace 
with him? Did he not burn the Capital of an 
Empire in a Frolick 2 If his Power had been 
equal to his Ambition, God.could ſcarcely 
have made the World faſter than he would 
have deſtroyed it. If Wrecks, and Ruins, 
and Deſolations of Kingdoms are Marks 
of Greatneſs; Why do'nt we worſhip a Tem- 
peſt, and erect a Statue for the Plague 
a Panegyrick upon an Earthquake is eve- 


queſts as theſe. As for the active and prel- 
{ing Induſtry of theſe Men, and the hard- 
ſhips they ſubmit to; what is it, in plain 
Engliſh, but indefatigable IIl- nature; and 


Laborious Malice? And are we in love with: ;. 
1 
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a Wolf for his Diligence, or a Highway: 
man for being on the Road late, and in bad 
weather? But they have Courage too. What 
then? Courage, when tis only a Second to 
Injuſtice, and falls on without Provocation, 
is a diſadvantage to a Character. Is a Ty- 
ger to be courted for its Fierceneſs? Does 
the ſtrength of a Poiſon make it the more 
Glorious? or is a Fire to be commended 
for being ſo bold as to burn a Houſe down? 
If you fay they hazard their Perſons ; let 
them take what follows; that will not 
mend the matter, unleſs their Quarrel was 
more defenſible. He that will venture the 
cutting his own Throat, rather than not 
cut mine, ſniall ne er be an Hero of my ma- 
king, I promiſe you. In a word, this thirſt 
after Glory often tranſports Men into very 
dangerous Exceſſes, and makes them the 


Bane of the Age they live in. Tis true, it 


helps to keep the World from being over- 


ſtock d; and if that be a Credit, let them 


make their moſt of it. Your improvement 
of Arts and Sciences, I grant, deſerves Com- 
mendation; provided they were laboured 
to oblige the World. But if Men beat their 
Brains only to be talk d of; I think their 


Skill can hardly exceed their Vanity. And 


as for thoſe Magnificent Structures you 
mention d, I conceive them but ſmall Ad- 


| ditions to thoſe who built them. For what 


Con- 
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Connexion 1s there between a great heap 
of Stones, and a great Man > Or how can 
you infer the one from the other: 

Philot. Certainly ſuch a ſtupendious Pile 
beſpeaks the Power of him that raiſed it. 

 Philal. Yes, It proves a Prince had 
Men and Money in abundance; and is that 
ſuch a Wonder: | 

Philot. I thought the Nobleneſs and Cu- 
rioſity of the Work had proved ſomething 
more. 

Philal. It does fo. But the credit of that 
does not belong to the Monarch, but the 
Maſon. 

Philot. However, the Prince has the Name 
on't. Now, methinks, tis a Glorious Privi- 
legeto have onesMemory honourably hand- 
ed down to after Ages; and to ſtand upon 
Record to the lateſt Periods of Time. To be 
contented with three or four ſcore years of 
Breath, looks like a vulgar Satisfaction. 

| Philal. As much Breath as you pleaſe: 
But pray let it come from my own Lungs, 
not from the Trumpet of Fame ; for that's 
too thin to live on. L 

Philot. Tis Life at ſecond hand, and in 
ſome degree preferable to the firſt ; becauſe 
tis freer from Envy; and laſts longer into 
the bargain. 

Philal. A Man is longer Dead than Liv- 


ing; therefore _it ſeems he had better . 
* 
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the firſt. This Logick won't do. And as 
for your ſecond hand Living, before you 
depend too much upon it, you would do 
well to try it in a parallel Inſtance. 
Philot. How is that? 
_ Philal. Why by ſecond hand Eating and 
Drinking ; or doing it by Proxy. Be nor 
ſurprized, the Caſes are plainly alike : For 
if another Man's Talking can give me a 
Sort of Life, why not his Eating too; eſpe- 
cially when 'tis done upon my Account? 
Now, if you pleaſe, | will act for you in 
this latter Buſineſs, and then ſee how you 
will thrive upon the Repreſentation. #+ 

Philot. Well! When you have ſaid all, 
would not have my. Name thrown into 
my Coffin, if I could help it. Oblivion 
methinks looks like Annihilation : And 
not be Talk'd of, is almoſt not to Be. 

Philal. Your Name ! A Chimerical Ad- 
vantage! I'm ſorry you are ſo ſolicitous to 
immortalize a Sound, What is Ceſar the 
better for our knowing he was called ſo ? 
Was it worth his while to charge in Fifty 
Battles, only to leave a few Letters of the 
Alphabet behind him ? v2 - 
—— $7 decora novimus vocabula, 

Num ſcire conſumptos daiur ? | 

A Name is but a weak Repreſentation : 
And if the Piece was never ſo well finiſhed, 
what Ggnifies that which is never ſeen? 

A: B Philo. 
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Philot. You mean by him for whom it 
was drawn ? | 07 4d 

Pbilal. Yes. For ſuppoſing a Man's Me- 
mory never ſo honourably treated at Japan, 
if he was not to come there, nor receive in- 
telligence of the Reſpet, what could he 
make on't? Such an unknown Ceremony 
would ſignify juſt as much as Adoration to 
a Statue: He that is inſenſible of the Fact, 
muſt be inſenſible of the Pleaſure. 


Philot. Why cannot the Preſumption of 


what is done give him ſome Satisfaction? 
Philal. The Certainty of ſuch an Advan. 
tage cannot be reaſonably preſumed. Many 
a one dies, and makes a large Proviſion for 
his Memory zand leaves it very rich in Tomb- 
ſtones, Pictures, Records, and ſuch other 
Chattels of Reputation: But he is no ſooner 


gone, but comes a Fire, a Deluge, or an 


Earthquake, ſweeps away all the Diſtin- 
ctions of Condition, and buries the Great 
and Small in a common Obſcurity. Now 
the Concern, for fear of ſuch an Accident, 
maſt ſpoil the Pleaſure of your Preſumpti- 
on. Beſides, take things at the beſt, you 
muſt expect your Memory will be much 
confined, and as it were, baniſhed from the 
greater part of the World. You are abſo- 
Jutely loſt to all the Ages before you. And 
as for'the-reſt, if you were a Prince, you 
would be farther unknown than _ 
dall whic 
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which makes your Obſcurity greater than 


your Renown, What Tribute of Honour 
had the four Empires from China, or Ame- 


rica? How many Nations have there been 


which never ſo much as heard of the Romax 
Name 2 Alas! what can a private Man ex- 
pect at this rate? What a ſlender Portion 
muſt fall to his Share ; and that without 
Security? The Cuſtoms of his Country 
may be changed, the Notions of Honour 
renverſed, and the Language which ſhould 
commend him worn out. Thus the con- 
quering Got hs altered the State of Things, 
defaced the Monuments of Antiquity, ri- 
fed the Living and the Dead, and ſuffered 
no Marks of Greatneſs but their own. ; 
Philot. Theſe Caſualties muſt be ventu- 
red; what may be, may be otherwiſe. Let 
us overſhoot the Grave as far as we can, 
and make the moſt of our Materials. 
Philal. What are thoſe? > POM 
Philot. They are thoſe Advantages of 
Ferſon, Fortune, or Improvement ; which 
every one values himſelf moſt upon. 
Philal. Let's ſee then how durable and 
ſhining they are. Now take them in ge- 
e Wneral, and you'll find them no more than 
lome little Progreſs in Art, ſome Smatter- 
ings in Science, ſome Pretenſions in Figure 
and Station; ſomething remarkable it may 


B 2 are 


be in Eating, Dreſſing, or Diverſions, Theſe 
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are the Inchnations of no ſmall Number : 
Theſe are the Qualities they ſtrive to excel 
in; and this oftentimes is the true Inven- 
tory of their Glory. And can they think it 
worth their while to be remember d by ſuch 
Tokens as theſe I'm ſorry they think their 


Underſtandings will be no better improved 
by Dying. 

Philot. Aſter all, there muſt be ſome- 
thing more in the Matter.: For every one 
is ſtriving to fortiſy againſt the Aſſaults of 
Time. You fee Artificers, Men of Learn- 
ing and Fortune, get their Names wrought 
into their Works, and Eſtates, as far as they 
can : And for this reaſon the Bulk of the 
Inheritance is caſt upon a ſingle Perſon. 

Philal. The Vanity of ſome Parents 
makes them unnatural; and act as if they 
were of kin to none but the Eldeſt Son. Tis 
true, their Project of perpetuating is com- 
mon and ancient too. The Scripture (Pſal. 
49.) mentions ſome who called their Lands 
after their own Names, out of the ſame fan- 
ciſul Proſpect: But mark what follows, 
This is their Fooliſbneſs, and yet their Poſte- 
rity praiſe their Saying ; that is, they did 
as Foolithly too. Not that tis a Folly for a 
Man to leave his Name upon his Eſtate : 
But to imagine that this Proviſion will do 
him any ſervice when he is Dead, Thereis 
the Weakneſs. People may talk what they 


pleaſe 
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pleaſe of Titles for ever, and Fees Simple; 
but to ſpeak properly, there is none a Te- 


nant longer than for Life : If this be not 


Law, tis Senſe, and that is as good. | 

To come cloſer. When People Die, tis 
either very. Well, or very Ill with them: If 
they miſcarry, they will take but little Plea- 
ſure in the Ceremony and Civilities of the 
Living. Then they will underſtand them- 


ſelves too well to be flattered. Pray what 


would the Reſpect of the Company ſignify 
to a Man ſtretched upon the Rack : Alas! 
He is not to be relieved with ſuch Fooleries. 


All the Homage and Rhetorick in the World 


can ne er periwade him out of his Miſery. 


He that is contemn'd by the Wiſe, and pu- 


niſſd by the Mighty; what comfort can 
he receive by the Applauſe of the Little and 
Inſignificant ? The Acclamations of an In- 
fant, or a Parrot, would be a ſlender Satiſ- 


faction to one that lay bleeding under the 


Sentence of his Prince ; that was degraded 
and ſtigmatiz d, tortur d with Pain and Ig- 
nominy. Now this is the Fate of thoſe who 
raiſe. themſelves upon the ruins of Con- 
ſcience, wreſt their Figure from Law and 
Juſtice,” and ſeize a Greatneſs God never 
meant them. And as for thoſe who land 
on the right ſide of the Shore; they will 
have much bigger Company, much better 
Entertainments, than this World affords. 

DICK B 3 They'll 
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They U leave their childiſh Fancies behind 
them, out-grow the Stature of mortal De- 
ſires and febru thoſe little Amuſements 
which pleaſed them here. All this is ſaid 
on ſuppoſition that departed Spirits have the 
knowledge of humane Affairs, hich ĩs not 
very probable. The other World, and 
this, ſeem too far aſunder to be within 
Hearing. And for the Liberty of returning 
incognito, I believe tis no common Privi- 
lege. When we are once dead, in all like- 
lihood the Scene of this World i is wholly 
withdrawn :/| And that we either have 
not the Curioſity, or che euer, to 197 
ver it. 10 JUDO 


8 . 1 muſt repeat, That this Earneſt 
for recommending the Memory to 
Poſteriry, i is an unextingyiſhable Deſire. It 
gaverns in all Places, Times, and Condi- 
tions. And to think a little Philoſophy can 
check the force, and damm up the current of 
Nature, is a fanciful Undertaking. You 
might as good attempt to lay a Storm by 
Realoning; and ſiop a Sea - breach by pro. 
ving the Mer Bets  noching by: overow: 
in 1 3Þ | 
0% 1 eee ſeveral Diſeaſes as uni- 
verſal as the Deſire you mention, and as 
much fixed in the Conſtitutiom; but be. 
cauſe they are natural, it bra we mull 
not 808 about x0 Cure chen 
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| Philot. One Word and I have done. I ſay 
then, To baffle the Expectations of Fame is 
to diſcourage Deſert. It ſtrikes Induſtry 
al moſt dead, damps the Spirits, and makes 
the Pulſe beat 'lazily. If your Maxims 
ſhould take Place, Mens Underſtandings 
would grow downwards; their Courage 
and Capacity ſhrink up; and a little time 
would return us into the unpoliſh'd Igno- 
rance of the firſt Ages. | 
Philal. No. Preſent Neceflity, and Con- 
venience, would prevent that Conſequence. 
And to filence your Fears more effectually, 
there are a great many other Motives to 
Merit ſtill remaining. | 
A Man may affect an Excellency for the 
ſake of Improvement; for the Satisfaction 
of Significancy. He may do it to excite an 
Emulation in others, to oblige his Poſterity, 
to ſerve his Country; and to furniſh out 
Life to the beſt Advantage. Diſcoveries of 
Truth; Defence of Juſtice, Examples of 
Courage, and ſuch other diſtinguiſhing 
Qualities, are allowed to entertain the 
Owner, and reward him for the Expence 
of the Practice. We may pleaſe our ſelves. by 
conſidering, that our good Deeds will ſur- 
vive us ; and that the World is, and is like - 
ly to be, the better for our coming into it. 
And if this will not ſatisfy you, as indeed 
it ought not, you may carry your Ambition 
| "WY to 
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to a nobler Height. I ſay, to a nobler 
Height ; for I cannot help reminding you; 
that the Opinion of poor Mortals ſignifies 
not much. They pronounce upon imper- 
fe Views, ſhoot their Bolt at random; and 
want either Strength or Steadineſs to hit 
the Mark. Their Partialities ſpoil their Judg- 
ment, and make them Praiſe and Cenſure 
without Reaſon or Meaſure. Like ſome 
Spectators in a Play, they are apt to Laugh 
and Admire in the wrong Place : To com- 
mend a Man ſor his Follies and his Faults; 
or {or that which is not properly his own. 
But to ſpeak familiarly, There are great 
People in the other World: For Rank, for 
Merit, and Sufficiency, extremely. valuable. 
The Reſpect of theſe I confeſs is worth the 
Working for. Their Commendation is a 
Title indeed; enough to affect the moſt 
mortified Humility. But if we expect this 
Honour, we mult Live as it were under 
their Obſeryation ; and govern our Beha- 
viour by their Maxims. Taking this for a 
Rule, that with them, there is no being 
Great, and good for Nothing; no Poſlel- 
ſing without Purchaſe , and nothing cur- 
rent, but Honeſty and Virtue, - 
Good night. * 
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Shall ſay nothing concerning the The- 
ory of Mufick: Thoſe who have a mind 
to inform themſelves about it, may con- 
ſult Boet hius, Glareanus, Galtruchius, and 
others, who have written upon this Sub- 
jet. My buſineſs ſhall only be to touch a 
little upon the Antiquity, the Reputation 
and the Force of this Science. The Anti- 
quity of Muſick reaches beyond the Flood: 
Jubal, Noab's Brother, is ſaid to be the Father, 
or firſt Teacher, of thoſe who handled the 
Harp, and the Organ. And how far a Ge- 
nius which lay that way might improve his 
Invention, in ſeven or eight hundred years 
of Liſe and Vigour, is not eaſie to imagine. 
So that for ought we know, an Antedilu- 
vian Air might as far exceed all the latter 
Perſormances of Greece and Italy, as that 
World is ſuppoſed to have done the preſent. 
And how much ſoever this, as well as other 
entertaining Arts, might ſuffer by the Flood, 
by the ſhortneſs of Life and the — 
N18] o 
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of Labour ; it was not long before it emer. 
ged again: As we may learn from the Soy 
of Moſes, and the Timbrel of Miriam. 2 
likewiſe, who is ſuppoſed no leſs ancient 
than the other, mentions ſeveral ſorts of 
Muſical Inſtruments, (Ch. 21.) And which 
is obſervable, neither of theſe Divine Au- 
thors ſpeak of them as things newly inven- 
ted. As for the Heathen, they did not 
forget to divert themſelves this way in thoſe 
earlier ages: Linus and Amphion,- and Or- 
phews, and Chiron, who all-liv'd before the 
Trajan War, were famous Muſicians in their 
Times. Some of theſe Heroes were at the 
Head of the Argonautick Expedition. And 
therefore I cannot ſee. why the Welch Harp, 
if it was Dubb'd, might not make as Ho. 
naurable a Knight- hood as the Golden Fleece; 
eſpecially ſince they would have Apollo for 
the Sovereign of their Order, To come a lit- 
tle lower : Homer brings in Achilles, relĩevin 
his Melancholy with his Lure. And Tally 
tells us, that the ancient Grecians, the moſt 
poliſhed Nation at that time, did not think 
2 Gentleman well bred, unleſs he could per- 
form his part at a Conſort of Muſick. In- 
ſomuch that Themiſtocles, though otherwiſt 
a great Perſon, was tax d ſor being deſe- 
ctive in this accompliſnment. Tis true, he 
turn d off the Cenſure with a rough ſort of 
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ſaid; but 28 for Thrumming upon 4 Fiddle: 


he left; ic to ſuch Finical Sparks as they 
were. Muſick was anciently ufed in the 


beſt Company, and upon the greateſt Oc- 


caſions. Twas the Entertainment of People 


of Quality.: It bore a part in the Magnifi- 
cence of Triumphs, and in the Solemnities 
of Religion. The Heathen Liturgy conſiſted 
partly in Hymns; and their Sacrifices were 
Offer d up with Muſick; as Plutarch in- 
ſorms us: The J7ewiſb Service, tho' with 
a proper diverſity, was likewiſe thus regu- 
lated :: And by the Scripture-deſeriptions 
ſeems to be perform d with that exquiſie- 
neſs, as if nothing but the New'Feruſalem 
could reach the Harmony of the Old. The 
beſt Poets thought this Entertainment 
great enough for the Ehſian Fields. And 


St. John has brought it into Heaven, or into 
the Millenaal Paradifinical Earth, which is 


next to it. (Rev. 14.) Indeed Muſick, when 
rightly order'd, cannot be prefer'd too 
much. For it recreates and exalts the Mind 
at the ſame time. It compoſes the Paſſions, 
affords a ſtrong Pleaſure, and excites a No. 
bleneſs of Thought. But of this more af- 
e n 
The manner of the Conveyance of 
ruft as it were the Baſis of 
uſlick, is untelligible. For what can be 
more ſtrange, than that the * 5 
15 3 ittle 
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little Hair and Cat. gut together, ſhou d make 
ſuch a mighty alteration in a Man that ſits 
at a diſtance ? But this wonder of Perception 
is not peculiar to the Ear: For the Operati- 
ons of all the Senſes are in ſome reſpect in- 
comprehenſible. The Senſe of Hearing, as 
well as that of Sight, ſeems to be of a ſuperi- 
our Order to the reſt. It commands a Satiſ- 
ſaction at a greater diſtance, ſtrikes a finer 
ſtroak and makes a ſingle Object divide 
it ſelf without Leſſening. For Inſtance: A 
Man may ſee the light of a Candle, and hear 
a Voice or Inſtrument, as well if there be 
ten in the Room, as if he was there alone. 
The ſtream of Sounds, though cut into ſe- 
veral Rivulets, comes as full to the Ear as 
if it had but one Channel to feed. The Taft 
and Touch are, if one may ſay ſo, more nar- 
row Spirited. They engroſs an object to 
themſeves, and will not let the Company 
ſhare with them. They take, faſter hold, 
tis true, but then they do not Salute ſo Ce- 
remoniouſly. They are, comparatively, a 
ſort of Robuſt, Peaſantly Senſes: And thoſe 
who indulge them are, in Reality, of the 
loweſt Rank of Mankind. The Force of 
Muſick is more wonderful than the Con- 
veyance. How ſtrangely does it awaken 
the Mind? It inſuſes an unexpected vigour, 
makes the impreſſion agreeable and ſpright- 
ly, and ſeems to furniſh a new Capacity, - 
$193: 1 Wel 
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well as a new opportunity of Satisfaction. 
It raiſes and falls, and counter- changes 
the Paſſions at an Unaccountable rate. It 


Charms and Tranſports, Ruffles and Be- 
calms, and Governs with an almoſt Ar- 
bitrary Authority, There is 5 — _ 
Conſtitution ſo heavy, or any Reaſon ſo 
well fortified, as to be abſolutely proof 
againſt ir. Ulyſſes; as much a Heroe as 
he was, durſt not truſt himſelf with the Sy- 
rens Voices : He knew, if he had not 
waxed up his Ears, they would quickly 
have ſpoiled his Philoſophy. I believe the 
ſofter Muſick may the more be irreſiſtible of 
the two; becauſe the Soul has a ſort of Ge- 
neroſity in it, which loves rather to be 


Courted than Stormed. However, the 


rougher Sounds are not without their ef- 
ſet, Have you not obſerved a Captain at 
the Head of a Company, how much he is 
altered at the Beat of a Drum? what a vi- 
gorous Motion, what an erected Poſture, 
what an enterprizing Viſ. ge, all of a ſud- 
dain? His Blood charges in his Veins, his 
Spirits jump like Gunpowder, and ſeem 
impatient to attack the Enemy, The An- 
tients were much our Superiors in this My- 
ſtery. They knew how to Arm a Sound 
better, and to put more Force and Con- 


Inſtance or two: Timor beus, a Grecian, was 


ſo 
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ſo great a Maſter, that he could make a 
Man ftorm and ſwagger like a Tempeſt, 
And then, by altering the Notes, and the 7; ime. 
he would take him down again, and {weeten 
his humour in a trice. One time, when Alex- 
ander was at Dinner, this Man play d him a 
Phbrygjan Air: The Prince immediately riſes, 
ſnatches up his Launce, and puts himſelf; in- 


to a Poſture of Fighting. And the Retreat 


was no ſooner Sounded by the Change of 
the Harmony, but his — were Ground- 
ed, and bis Fire extinct; and he ſate down 
as orderly as if he had come from one of A. 
riſtotle's Lectures. T warrant you Demoſthenes 
would have been flouriſhing about ſuch a 
Buſineſs a long hour, and may be not have 
done it neither. But Timotheus had a nearer 
Cut to the Soul: He could Neck a Paſſon 
at a ſtroke, and lay it aſleep. Pythagoras 
once met with a parcel of 8 fellows, 
who were likely to * troubleſome enough. 
He preſently orders the Muſick to play 
Grave, and chop into a Dorion: Upon 
this they all 1 away their Garlands, 
and were as ſober and as ſhameſaced as one 
would wiſh. | 
That the Muſick of the W could 
command farther than the Modern, is paſt 
Diſpute. Whether they were Maſters of a 
greater Compaſs of Notes, or knew the Se- 
eret ol varying them more artificially : 1 
8 ther 
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ther they adjuſted the Intervals of Silence 
more exactly, had their Hands or their 
Voices farther improved, or their Inſtru- 
ments better contrived: VVhether they 
had a deeper inſight into the Philoſophy 
of Nature, and underſtood the Laws of 


the Union of the Soul and Body more 


throughly ; and from thence were enabled 
to touch the Paſſions, ſtrengthen the Senſe, 
or prepare the Medium with greater Ad- 
vantage: whether they excell'd us in all, 
or in how many of theſe ways, is not ſo 
clear. However, this 1s certain, That our 
Improvements of this kind are little better 
than Ale houſe Crowds with reſpect to 
theirs. * 

Tis likely this Declenſion of Muſick has 
laid ſome Powers of the Soul perfectly a- 
ſleep, for want of an Occaſion ſtrong enough 


to call them up. But poſſibly we are no 


great loſers by it: For the Heathens often 
made an ill uſe of this Advantage. The 


Fathers declaim againſt their Theatre Mu- 


ſick, as Lewd and Licentious. No doubt 
twas capable of being Reformed to Manly 
and Religious Purpoſes. And on the other 
hand, tis no leſs probable we might have 
miſimploy d it as much as they did. 

And here it may not be improper to con- 
ſider, whether there may not be ſome Coun- 
ter- ſounds; which may give the _ * 
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high a diſguſt, as the other can a pleaſure. 
For the Purpoſe: I believe tis poſſible to | 
invent an Iaſtrument that ſhall have a quite 
contrary Effect to thoſe Martial ones now 
in uſe. An Iuſtrument that (hall ſink the Spi- 
rits, and hake the Nerves, and curdle the 
Blood, and inſpire Deſpair, and Cowardiſe, 
and Conſternation, at a ſurpriſing Rate. 
' *Tis probable the roaring of Lions, the war- 
bling of Cats and Scritch-Owls, together 
with a mixture of the howling of Dogs, ju- . 
diciouſly imitated and compounded, might 
go a great way in this Invention. VVhe- 
ther ſuch Anti-muſick as this might not be 
of Service in a Camp, | ſhall leave to the 
Military Men to conſider. To return. 
Though the Entertainments of Muſick 
are very engaging ; though they make a 
great diſcovery of the Soul ; and ſhew it 
capable of ſtrange Diverfities of Pleaſure: 
Let to have our Paſſions lie at the Mercy 
of a little Minſtrelſy; to be fidled out of our 
Reaſon and Sobriety; to have our Courage 
depend upon a Drum or our Devotions on 
an Organ, is a ſign we are not ſo great as 
we might be. If we were proof againſt the 
Charming of Sounds; or could we have the 
Satisfaction without the Danger; or raiſe 
our Minds to what pitch we pleas d by the 
ſtrength of Thinking, it would be a Nobler 
Inſtance of Power and Perſection. But ſuch 
5860 an 
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wiſely, and be contented. 

One word of Church-Mufick, and J have 
done. The end of Church Muſick is to re- 
lieve the wearineſs of a long Attention; 
to make the Mind more chearful and com- 
poſed; and to endear the Offices of Religi- 
on. It ſhould therefore imtiate the Perfume 
of the Fewiſh Tabernacle, and have as lit- 
tle of the Compoſition of common Uſe 
as is poſſible. There muſt be no Voluntary 
Maggots, no Military Tatoos, no Light and 
Galliardizing Notes; nothing that may 
make the Fancy trifling, or raiſe an impro- 
per thought: This would be be to Pro- 


phane the Service, and bring the Play-houſe 


into the Church. Religious Harmony muſt 
be Moving, but Noble withal; Grave, So- 


lemn, and Seraphick: fit for a Martyr to 


play, and an Angel to hear. It ſhould be 
contrived fo as to warm the beſt Blood 
within us, and take hold of rhe fineſt part 
of the Aﬀe@ions: To Tranſport us with 
the Beauty of Holineſs; to raiſe us above 
the Satisfactions of Life, and make us Am- 
bitious of the Glories of Heaven. And 
without doubt if the Morals of the Quire 
were ſuitable to the Deſign of the Mulick,it 
were no more than requiſite, To come 
reeling from a Tavern, or a worſe place, 
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an Independency is not to be expected in 
this World, therefore we muſt manage 
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into a Church, is a monſtrous Incongruity. 
Such irregular People are much fitter for 
the Exerciſes of Penance, than Exultation. 
The uſe of them deſerves the Intereſt of 
Religion: And is in Effet little better than 


Singing the Praiſes of God, through the 
Organ of the Devil. 


OF 


* 
O quarrel with the preſent State of 


Mankind is an ungrateful Reflecti- 
on upon Providence. What if the 


Offices ot Lite are not fo fine, and great, 


18 we can ſancy; they are certainly much 


better tlian we can challenge? What pre- 


tence could Nothing have to inſiſt upon 


articles? As long as the Conveniences of 


Being mav, if we pleaſe, exceed the In- 
conveniences, we ought to be thankful: 
for the overplus of Advantage is pure un- 
merited Favour. He that repines becauſe 
je is not more than a Man, deſerves to be 
ls : Indeed the very complaint makes 
him ſo. But the Errors on this hand are not 
ſo common: People are not fo apt to be too 


big to Live, as too litrle to Die. They are 


much more frequently over fond of the 
© 2 VVorld, 
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VVorld, than aſkam'd on't. Not that there is 
a perfect indiſſerency requir'd. The Laws of 
Self. preſervation, the long acquaintance of 
Soul and Body, the untry'd Condition of 
a Separation, and Reſpect to our Friends, 
are ſufficient Reaſons not to turn our Backs 
upon Life out of an Humour. The very 
uneaſineſs of taking Leave, is a fair excuſe 
to ſtay, u hen it may be done handſomely: 
For ho body is bound to put himſelf t 
pain to no putpoſe. Now tis odds bit 
that chere will ben Pang at parting: E 
tho a Man is born into this VVorld with 
his Mother's Labour, yet tis his own that 
muſt carry him to the other. Beſides, he 
that does not go off with a good Conſcienee, 
muſt expect a very bad Reception. This 
Conſideration was overlook d by moſt of 
the Heathen Philoſophers. They thought 
Aunihilutios was the hardeſt of the Cale; 
That Death would make a Man Ceſar aut 
nullus, Happy, or Nothing. This Miſtake 
made their Arguments bear up with a more 
negligent Romantick ſort of Bravery, than 
otherwiſe they would have done. But Re- 
ligion, which gives us a proſpect of Horror 
beyond the Grave, ſhould make us careſul 


ba we go thither. Liſe was given for 


noble Purpoſes; and therefore we muſt not 
part with it fooliſhly. It muſt not be 
throw up in a Pet, nor Saeriſic d to n 
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rel, nor whined away in Love, Pride, and 
Paſlion, and Diſcontent, are dangerous Dif- 
eaſes to die ol. We are Liſted under Pro- 
videnee, and muſt wait till the Difcharge 
comes. To Deſert our Colours will be of 
more than mortal Conſequence. He that 
goes into the other World before he is fent 
tor, will meet with no good Welcome. 
On the other ſide, a Man may be too back- 
ward as well as too forward, in Reſignipg. 
Life may be over valued, as well as other 
Things ; and he that buys it at the Expence 

l of Duty, purchaſes too dear. Some People 
[ ſeem reſolved to Spin out Life as long as 
. they can: They are for going to the utmoſt 
Extent of Nature: And will not venture a 
$ ſingle Pulſe upon any Confideration, But 
to dote upon Breathing (for tis little more?) 
at this rate, is to turn Slave to all ſorts of 
| Meanneſs and Vice. Fright ſuch a one but 
with the Fear of Death, and you may make 
him ſay or do what you pleaſs; though ne- 
C ver ſo infamous or ridiculous. And if his 
0 Cowardize is' not tryed thus far, yer this 
4 Lean Principle will be ſure to keep him Sgt- 
vile and Inſrgnificant. He will never touch 
at a great Propofal ; nor run any generous 
Hazards for his Friends or Country.” And 
is it worth ones while thus to value Life, 
above the Ends and Purpoſes of Living ? 
The Reſolution of Pompey was much yore 
16 5 3 ö 2. 
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becoming; who when he was diſſwaded 
from embarking becauſe the Weather was 
tempeſtuous, replied very handſomely. 


Gentlemen, Make no more Words ont. My 


Voyage is neceſſary, my Life is not ſo, _ 
The true Eſtimate of being is not to be 


taken from Age, but Action. A Man, as 


he manages himſelt, may die Old at Thir- 
ty, and a Child at Fourſcore. To nurſe 
up the vital Flame as long as the Matter 
will laſt, is not always good Husbandry. 
*Tis much better to cover it with an Extiv- 
guiſber of Honour, than let it conſume till 


it burns Blew, and lies Agonizing within 
the Socket; and at length goes out in no 


Perfume. If the Sun were not to riſe again, 
methinks it would look bigger for him to 


tumble from the Sky at Noon, with all his 
Light and Heat about him, than to gain a 


Courſe of four or five Hours, only to Lan- 


guiſh and Decline in. 5 1511 U 

When a noble Occaſion preſents; an 
Occaſion tliat will bear a cool Debate, and 
ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon, and may be plea- 
ded to Advantage in the other World; 
When a Man is called upon to affer up 
himſelf to his Conſcience, and to Reſign to 
Jeſtice and Truth: In ſuch a Caſe, one 
would think, he ſnhould be ſo ſar from avoid- 


jng the Liſts, that he ſhould rather enter 


nour 
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nour of the Opportunity, He ſhould then 
be more ſolicitous about his Behaviour than 
hi Life. Then, 

Fortem poſce animum & mortis terrore 

carentem. 

Let him pray for Reſolution to act up 
to the Height of the Occaſion. That he 
may diſcover nothing of Meanneſs, or Diſ- 
order : nothing that may diſcredit the 
Cauſe, tarniſh the Glory, and weaken the 
Example of the Suffering. There are ſome 
Opportunities of going out of the World, 
which are very well worth ones while 
to come in for. The laſt Act of Liſe, is 
ſometimes like the laſt Number in a Sum, 
Ten times greater than all the reſt. Toſlip 
the Market when we are thus fauly offer'd, 
is great Imprudence; eſpecially conſider- 
ing we muſt part with the Thing after» 
wards for Leſs. But is it nota ſad Thing 


to fall thus plum into the Grave? To be 


well one Minute, and dead the Next? Not 
at all! If we are prepared, the ſhorrer the 
Voyage is, the better. 1s it not more eli- 
gible to come in with a ſmoorh Gale, than 
to be toſſed at Sea with a Storm; and then 
thrown a Shore when the Veſſel is wreck d? 
s it ſo deſirable a Condition to run through 
a long Courſe of Pain, to conſume by In- 
ches, and loſe- ones Blood by Drops? A 
Death bed Figure is certainly the moſt 

C 4 humbling 
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humbling Sight in the World. To ſet in 
| Bak end and to go off with Lan- 
guor, Convulſions, and Deſormity, is a 
terrible Rebuke tg the Dignity of Hu- 
mane Nature. Beſides, People are fright- 
ed by Phantoms of their. own raifing, and 
impoſed on by Words and Things ill joined 
together. A Natural Death is generally the 
molt Fiolent. An Executioner does the Bu- 


ſineſs more gently than a Diſeaſe. He that 


can conquer his Imagination, may poſſibly 
die eaſier of a Faggot than of a Fever: And 
had better. chuſe ta have the Fire kindled 
without, than within him. | 

To ſay Fleſh and Blood cannot be recon- 
ciled to this, is a Miſtake. People have 
ſometimes too much Courage this way; 
How often does Revenge, and Poverty, and 
Diſappointment, make Men force their 
Paſſage into the other State? A Slave has 
Stomach enough to kill himſelf : And he 
that is not Maſter of his Liberty, will be 
Maſter of his Life. There is no Age nor 
Sex, no. Paſſion; or Condition, fo diſpirited 
and low, but affords Inſtances of the Con- 


tempt of Death. The old Goths, from 


whence the Saxons are probably deſcend- 
ed, were ſo hardy, that it was part of their 
Diſcipline and Religion to ſcorn their Lives. 
If they were afraid of any Thing, it was 
of dying in their Beds . ; 
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without any viſible Concern. And aſter- 


wards, about the Reign of Adrian, Lucian 
mentions one Peregrinus, who jump'd into 
a fiery Furnace at the Olympick Games, 


only to ſhew the Company how far his Va- 


nity could carry him. At this day, the 


Heathen Women under the Mogul, offer 
themſelves to the Flames at the Death of 
their Husbands. Tis true, the Mahume- 
tans will not always let em have their will: 
But they think they are hardly dealt with, 
when refuſed; and make all the Intereſt 


they have for the Honour. I need not men. 
tion the Primitive Chriſtians, whoſe Forti- 
tude was both General and Extraordinary. 
Inſomuch that Lactantius, and others, ob. 
ſerve, That the Women and Children did 


not ſhew the leaſt ſigns of Complaint, ei- 
ther in Looks, Voice, or Motion, when 
they ſeemed to lie under the Extremity of 
Torture, But it may be replied, and that 
truly, That theſe were ſupported by ſu. 
pernatural ſtrength. However, the for- 
mer Inſtances may ſuffice to ſhew, That 
there is a Greatneſs in Humane Nature not 


to be over-awed by Death. The way to 


be Poſſeſſed of this Quality to purpole, is 
to live well, There 1s no ſuch * as 
1 Eq 15 1 | e "; t lat 


In Alexauder's Time the Tudien Philoſo - 
phers when they were weary of Living, 
uſed to lie dawn upon their Funeral Pite, 
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that of a good Chriſtian. He that can look 
the other World in the Face, needs fear 
nothing. But as the Courage of Bullies 
and Town-Sparks, who are ſo hardy as to 
riſque Body and Soul, upon a point of pre- 
tended Honour, There is no Language can 
reach theit Extravagance. They are Di. 
ſtempered beyond the Lunacy of Bedlam, 
and ſhould be taken care of accordingly. 
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OF THE 


SPLEEN. 


T HE Spleen is oftentimes nothing but 


a nice and exceptious Temper, which 
takes check at every little Diſappointment, 
A Tincture of Conceit will make a Man 


ſubject to this Diſtemper. Thoſe who 
over-value rheir Pretentions are apt, upon 
every little Occaſion, to think they are ill 
uſed. That Quality ſhould grow thus cheap, 
and Merit be thus over-lookt! who could 
have imagined People ſo ſtrangely ſtupid 
and unacknowledging? well! I'll lock up 
my Face, and draw in my good Humour, 
and do my ſelf the Juſtice of a private Re- 
ſentment. Theſe Expoſtulations in words 
would be ridiculous, and therefore they are 
ſuppreſſed; but they ſeem to be the 
Thoughts of ſome Perſons. You need not 
provoke their Spirits by Outrages, either 
in Fame or Fortune, or by any Injury of a 
greater Size. A careleſs Geſture, a Word, 
or a Look, is enough to diſconcert them. 
Such a ſuppoſed neglect ſpreads a gloomi- 
neſs upon their humour, and makes them 
grow ſullen and unconverſable. And 


when 
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when they are diſturbed only by their own 
weakneſs, and doing Penance for their 
Vanity, they lay the fault upon their Con- 
ſtitution. | 

"Tis commonly {aid the Spleen is a wiſe 
Diſeaſe, which, I believe, makes ſome fond 
of catching it. Tis poſſible it may be the 
only ſymptom of Senſe they have about 
them. But if a Man can ſhew his Under- 
ſtanding no better way than by troubling 
himſelf and the Company, let him een 
pretend to it no longer; but rather make 
it his buſineſs to be a Fool. However, it 
muſt be granted that theſe Fits of Chagrin 
proceed ſometimes from Natural Cauſes. 
The Fumes of Indigeſtion, inſenſible Abate- 
ments of Health, ſudden Changes of wea- 
ther aſſect the Brain, though they make 
no ſenſible impreſſion elſewhere. This di- 
ſturbs the Imagination, and gives a new 
and Melancholy Complexion to the Ap- 


pearances of Things. VViſe thinking 


and good Humour, unleſs People look to 
it, are precarious Advantages ; a Cloud is 
enough to overcaſt them; they riſe and 
fall with the Mercury in the Weather-Glaſs. 
Some Men can ſcarcely talk Senſe, unteſs 
the Sun ſhines out. 1 re- 
quires a kind Climate, as well as Plants. 
And if a Man wonld make nice Remarks, 
he might almoſt tell in what Latitude, wy 
c 


| 
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ſon, and Circumſtances, a Book was writ 
in. Generally ſpeaking, Northern and 
Southern Wit differ almoſt as much as 
Fruits; by Conſequence, Summer and 
VVinter muſt have a proportionable Influ- 
ence. Ovid de Triſtibus has nothing of the 
Air of his Metamorphoſis ; and Tally offer d to 
prove himſelf not depreſſed by a Misfor- 
tune, by the Spirit he wrote with under it. 

VVhen outward Cauſes concur, the Idle, 
the Anxious, and the Unfortunate, are 
ſooneſt ſeized by this Infection. At ſuch 
a time, a Man ſhould awaken himſelf ; and 
immediately ſtrike oft into Buſineſs, or in- 
nocent Diverſion. Next to Religion, there 


is nothing like a vigorous Mind. Reſoluti · 


on, and Spirit will quickly repel the Ma- 
lignity, and diſcuſs the Humour. Now 
every one is bound in Honour, as well as 


Intereſt, to do his Beſt. For to lie at the 
Command of fo many little Accidents, can 


be no pleaſing diſcovery; To loſe the 
Comforts of Life in a few Yaponrs, and to 


be ſmoalted and ſmothered out of ones Rea» 
Jon, are far from Circumſtances of Credit. 


VVhat wife Man would bring the Night- 


mare upon his Fancy; and conjure up Ap» 


of his Body and his Mind, if he could help 


enough, 


paritions to frighten himſelf» VVho would 
double his Mistortunes, and ſpoil the habit 


it? The Evils of Neceſſity are numeroug 
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enough, without being multiplied by thoſe 
of Choice. 

And as the Spleen has great Inconveni- 
ences, ſo the Pretence of it is a handſome 
Cover for many ImperieCtions. It often 
hides a Man's Temper, and his Condition, 
from breaking out to- Diſadvantage. For 
the Purpoſe; One Man is preſs'd with un- 
uſual Poverty, and looks, as he has reaſon, 
ſome what odly upon it. VVhat makes 
this Alteration? why; his Blood is over-run 
with Melancholy ; whereas if you examine 
farther, you will find the Seat of the Di- 
Kemper lies in the Poctet. Another is ſe- 
verely mortify'd by ſome great Diſappoint- 
ment; but this muſt not be ound: No- 
The Man is Impregnable, he has his Mind 


in a String; but no body can command 4 


Conſtitution. He that has diſpirited him- 
ſelf by a Debauch, drank away his good 
Humour, and it may be raiſed his Conſci- 
ence a little upon him, has this pretence to 
guard againſt Cenſure: A civil Gueſſer will 
believe him Hypocondriacal, and all is well. 
If he is ſilent and unentertaining to a Viſiter, 
the Spleen is his excuſe, and conveys his 


Pride or Diſaffection out of ſight. In 


ſhort, the Spleen does a great deal of Ser- 
vice in Converſation : It makes ill Nature 
paſs for ill Health, Dulneſs for Gravity; and 
Ignorance for Reſervedneſs. | 10 
; 6 
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The way to prevent this Diſtemper, and 
cure it when it lies in the Mind, is not to 
be over Expecting. It we take it amiſs that 
our Acquaintance are not always ready to 
ſolicit our buſineſs, to ſtudy our inclinati- 
ons, and to compliment our humour, we 
are likely to have work enough. To look 
for ſo obliging a VVorld as this comes to, 
is to miſcalculate extremely. VVhen all is 
done, moſt People will love themſelves 


beſt. Therefore we ſhould not be ſurpri- 


zed when we ſee them prefer their own 
Intereſt, break a Jeſt at our Coſt, or raiſe 
themſelves by our depreſſion. Tis poſſible 
they may only make Repriſals, and return 
our own uſage upon us. However 'tis good 
not to build too much upon the Fairneſs of 
others. More eſpecially; thole who wou'd 
be Eaſie, muſt not be Nice in trivial Mat- 
ters; nor inſiſt on Punctualities in Behavi- 
our; nor be afflicted at the Omiſſion of 
a little Ceremony. All People do not love 
to be ty'd down to Forms, nor to walk in 
Trammels. If a Man values Regard, he 
needs not ask the Company ; he may give 
it himſelf if he pleaſes, Theſe Diſputes 
commonly diſorder none but Weak and 
Fantaſtick Minds, who have taken a Surſeit 
of Proſperity : And ſince God has ſent 
them no Croſles, they are reſolved to 
make ſome out of their own Indiſeretion. 


To 
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To conelude: He that would live at Eaſe 
ſhould always put the beſt Conſtruction on 
Buſmeſs, and Converſation. He flwuld 
not ſuppoſe there was Malice, or Contempt, 
meant him in every Action he does not 
underſtaud. To interpret up to this Ri- 
gour, will make him often miſtaktn, and 
always upon the Fret: And is the way 
neither to be juſt to others, nor kind 


* 
to himſelf. A 8 
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DESIRE 


Eſire is a Conſcious Emptineſs, an un- 
ſatisſied Capacity: It implies want 

in the very Notion, and ſuppoſes the 
Abſence of the Thing deſired. Was our 
Power equal to our Will, Deſire would 
be a ſhort-liv'd Paſſion ; it would generally 
begin and end at a fingle Thought. For 
then we ſhould put our ſelves in Poſſeſſion, 
at the firſt Gght, of whatſoever we belies 
ved agreeable. Every Intelligent Being, 
if its Force was not limited, would ſoon be 
Maſter of all known Perfections. And as 
Deſires are the Conſequence of Imperfecti- 
on, ſo tis likely they are naturally enliven« 
ed to awaken our Induſtry, and make us 
purſue an Advantage. Did our wiſhes 
Keep à due proportion to the goodneſs of 
| D Things, 
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But Men are apt to miſcalculate, both upon 


" begs hard, is either very poor, or very co- 


muſt have ſuch a thing, is to ſay, he muſt 


warme 
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Things, and not mount above the probe. 
bility of Succeſs, all were well enough. 


the Value and the Event: And then wrong 
Judgments, and viſionary Hopes, always 
produce extravagant Deſires. And how 
gay ſoever the Fancy may be made this 
way, yet there is great reaſcn for Caution 
and Temper. To defire with Eagerneſ; 
is a beggarly Condition: It argues a keen 
Senſe of Want, and makes the. Mind, run 
ſtrolling aſter foreigu Objects, and grow 
Clamorous and Importunate. And he that 


vetous. A wiſe Man ſhould be ſatisfied 
with himſelf, and live upon the Fund of his 
own Sufficiency. He ſhould keep his incli- 
nations within the compaſs of his Power, 
and wiſh himſelf always juſt what he is. 
There is Freedom, and Greatneſs, and Plea- 
ſure, in ſuch a management as this. But 
to over-look the Entertainment before him, 
and languiſh for that which lies out of the 
way, is fickly and ſervile. To ſay, he 


be a Slave. It lays him at the Mercy of 
Chance and Humour, and makes his Happi- 
neſs precarious. Now he that cannot give 
himſelf leave to be eaſie, will hardly ever be 
ſo long together. What a long courfe of Sub- 
miſſion and Atrendance muſt a Man run 

e e 
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through when his Appetite preſcribes to 
him? Reſolving to Purchaſe at any Rate, is 
in effect to ſend a Blank to the Seller. It 
encourages him to draw up the Conditions 
at Pleaſure, and to riſe upon us at the diſcre- 
tion of Ava rice, or Ill nature. If we ex- 
amine theſe violent Purſuits, we ſhall find 
they have more of heat than light in them. 
The Object is over-flouriſhed by the Fond- 
neſs of 0s, which uſually paints 
beyond the Life, and ſticks in the outward 
| Varniſh, without having either Leiſure or 
Capacity to diſcover the Coarſenefs under- 
neath. How happy ſhould I be, cries one, 
if T had ſuch an "Eftate, ſuch a Place at 
Court, or Poſt in the Army: Twould ſuit 
my Genius, and my Humour exactly. 
i, Wl Give me but That, and I have done Wi/h- 
ing for my Life-time. You have it alrea- 
dy, Ten times finer than 'tis any where 
ut elſe. Make much of your Imagination; 
for you Il ſcarcely ever pattern it. Tis not 
he poſſible to Build up to the Model of the 
Brain > Nature does not furniſh fo faſt as 
1 we can think. For often times the Scenes 
Ae Fancy are richer than thoſe of Creation. 
” Gold thines no where ſo Gloriouſly as in 
the Miſer's Head: And Ambition makes a. 
be Crown ſp arkle, more than the Jewels o 
the tes” Nothi ing draws fo finely a 
run Recken: There muſt be ſome Colou- 
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ring extraordinary to juſtify the Ardour, 


and reconcile the Dotage to Senſe. And 


thus things are often half ſpoiled beſore 
they are gained, and grow cheap under 


Ule and Experiment. He that would re- 


lh Succeſs to purpoſe, ſhould keep his Pal: 
ſion cool, and his Expectation low ; and 
then 'tis poſſible his Fortune might exceed 
his Fancy. Now an advantage always 
riſes by ſurprize; and is almoit doubled 
Ly being unlook'd for. To go on, thoſe 
who delire too eagerly, generally hope too 
faſt; tis natural to paſs irom wilking, to be. 
lieving. And thus their Aﬀections impoſe 
upon their Reaſon, put them upon exped. 
inglmprobabilities; and ſo lay them open 
to Miſcarriages. Now Deſire and Deſpair 
when they are both at the height, are ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt Ingredients of Unhapp:nel*. 


He that gets a Fall upon the Speed, comes ol 


well if he does not break his Limbs. To mils 
that which a Man ſets his heart upon, puts 
his Fancy into a Feaver; it drinks up his 
Blood, and fires his Spirits; and throws 
bim into all. the Poſtures of Impatience. 


Such a grating D:ſappointment ſtupifies the 


Senſe, and ſpoils the Palate ; and makes the 
remaining Satisfaction of Life flat and 
inſipid. Like Children, when we loſe our 
Favourite Play-thing, we throw away the 
reſt in a Fit of Pettithneſs. We ſee w_ 
| ore 
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Matters quiet at home, we muſt engage 
with Temper, and ſecure a Retreat; and 
not love any thing without Reſerve, or 
Meaſure. Farther, | | 
Strong deſires are commonly attended 
with Fears proportionable. The Man is 
kept waking, and ſolicitous: He ſtarts at 
the leaſt check in Motion ; every Cloud 
over caſts him with the Spleen; and he is 
equally anxious both how to get and ſecure. 
And what can be expected in this Region 
of Inconſtancy, where accidents are ſo nu- 
merous, where hopes appear and vaniſh like 
Pha1toms ; where neither Things nor Per- 
ſons continue the ſame long together? 
Beſides, were there no other Motive, 
the ſhortneſs of our ſight ought to mode- 
rate our Affections. To wiſh violently for 
things, unleſs we underſtood our ſelves and 
them better, is like running in the Dark; 
Man may happen to juſtle a Poſt. How- 
ever, the hurry of the Purſuit will make 
but a ſhuffling Pace, and ſpoil the Grace- 
ſulneſs of the Motion. But the Luſtre of 
the Surface dazles the Senſe, and conceals 
the more inward Defeats. People do not 
conſider, that the beſt Metal is not without 
Alloy ; and that there are ſpots in the Sun. 
To this we may add, That the Name of 
4© Misfortune is often miſapply'd : There 
| D 3 are 


fore if we would play a ſafe game, and keep | 
| | 
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are many Adventures would Plague more 
than Pleaſe, if they were driven home, 
And yet when Men are reſcued from the 
danger of their own Choice, they com- 
monly want the Diſcretion to be either ea- 
fie or thankful. But let the event be never 
ſo lucky, the ſatisfaction will wither, and 
the appetite wear off in time. Diamonds 
grow dim, by being long look'd on : And 
Muſick may play till the ears are almoſt 
grated. | | 
Io proceed: Strong deſires are Tempta 
tions to the uſe of ill means. In the Tu- 
mults of Paſſion, Reaſon is ſeldom heard. 
He that will have a thing, will have it 
right or wrong. When Covetouſneſs or 
Ambition are in their full Career, there is 
no {topping them with Notions. Si vio- 
landum eſt jus regnandi cauſa, violandum eſt, 
and there is an end. 'Abab could neither 
eat nor drink, till he had the Vineyard, 
and therefore e'en left it to Fezabel's Con- 
ſcience to put him in Poſſeſſion. And it the 
Purſuit were never ſo innocent, the Pur- 
chaſe is not tanti: The Mind is over- pro- 
portioned to the advantages of Life ; they 
will not hold out to the length of Deſire, 
And ſince they are not big enough to ſatis- 
fie, they ſhould not be big enough to diſſa- 
tisſie. Solomos tells us, All u but Vanity and 
Vexation of Spirit. And does any Man thiok 
Kay tit 1 -7< „„ one's 17 -£ to 
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e to make more of the World than Solomon 2 
e. Can he expect to Command, or improve it 
e farther than that Wiſe and Mighty Prince? 
We do but diſturb our Quiet, and miſpend 
our Thoughts, and make our ſelves Mean, 
r by throwing away our Inclinations upon 
d WW theſe Things. To make ſhort work on't ; 
Is WM Let a Man deſire to be Wiſe: And if he has 
d Wl this Wiſb, tis likely he may ne'er be troy» 
[ſt W bled with another. | 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Philander and & ophrontus. 


Phil. G IR, You are welcome to Town, 


Methinks tis almoſt an Age ſince 
I aw you laſt. 


Sopb. Sir, I thank you : I had been here 
ſooner at your ſervice, had I not been de- 
tained by a Misfortune, 


Phil. I am ſorry ſor the Occaſion ; Pray 
what is it? 


> oF J have loſt, my old Friend, on 
who 


hf op you have heard me 
value my ſelf ſo much. 


Phil. Is he dead? That is a Misfortune 
indeed ! He was a moſt admirable Perſqn, 
by the Report of all that knew him. 


Soph. 


Y | 
| 


4 
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Soph. Yes. His Character could ſcarce. 
ly be raiſed too much. Were I not well 
aſſured he was removed to Advantage, I 
ſhould paſs my Time extremely Ill without 
him. But now I am almoſt aſhamed to 


_ Grieve, becauſe it looks more like Self-love, 


than Friendſhip. 

Phil. Truly to be ſorry a Friend is not 
with us, when he is better from us, is a 
Sign we rate our Convenience higheſt; 
and mourn more for the Living than the 
Dead. However, tis cuſtomary to do ſo; 
and it paſſes for Affection well enough; and 
I believe is ſo in a leſs perfect Degree. 

Soph. I am glad you have made me an 
Excule ; for I was carried off my Philoſo. 
phy a little at firſt, do what I could. 

. Phil. Be not concern d. A Sigh or a 
Tear, juſt at Parting, -is natural and gene- 
rous. But you have quickly conquer'd 
the common Infirmity, and reſign'd your 
ſelf to the Happineſs of your Friend. Im 
confident, he that acquits himſelf ſo hand- 
ſomly, muſt have a juſt Idea to form his 
Practice: And I heartily wiſh you would 
pleaſe to lay it before nme. | 
" Soph. You are reſolved to treat People in 
Mourning with Ceremony, I thank you 
for your Civility ;' and for propoſing ſo 
agreeable a Subjeck. Were I qualified to 
deſcribe the Offices of Friendlhip, 297 
I ig tr "© 
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could undertake it more willingly, Such 
an Employment would affect me to that 
Degree, that I ſhould almoſt fancy my 
Friend alive again. But I think I had 
better decline the Task, than injure the 
Argument. However, if you pleaſe to aſſiſt, 
and ſet me In, I will endeavour to recol- 
let my ſelf for a ſhort Conference, as well 
as I can. 

Phil. To begin then, ſince you will have 
it ſo: I remember tis a famcus Saying in 
Ariſtotle, That he who is pleas d with Solitude 
muſt be either a wild Beaſt, or aGod, This 
Sentence, though it favours what we are 
upon in the Application, yet merhinks it is 
2 ſtrange Paradox in the Poſition. But for 
the Credit of the Author, if it can be 
made ſerviceable, I ſhould be glad to ſee 


8144.4 
Sab. Iconfeſs it looks ſomewhat ſurpri- 
zing at firſt Sight, that Two ſuch diflerent 
Natures ſhould agree in any Diſpoſition, or 
Branch of Liſe. But with Submiſſion, the 
Saying carrys a very ſignificant Meaning: 
And imports, That thoſe Beings who can 
live without a Sociable Correſpondence, are 


extraordinary either in their Defects, or Per- 


fefions. They mult be under the Standard 


of humane Nature, or above it: and have 


ſomething that is either Savage, or Divine, 


in their Compolntion, The ft is not ge- 


nerous 
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nerous enough to reliſh ſuch a Communz. 
cation ; the other is above the Uſe of it. 
That humane Friendſhips are partly ſoun- 
ded upon the Wants and Imperfections of 
Nature, may be ſaid without Diſparage- 
ment to ſo noble a Relation. A Man has not 
every thing growing upon his own Sozl, and 
therefore is willing to Barter with his 
Neighbour. This Exchange of Offices, 
when, tis managed with Frankneſs and Fi- 
deliry, excites native Generoſity, and im 
proves into Confidence and Affection. But 
God is all things to himſelf: He needs no 
foreign Commerce to furniſh his Happinels, 
And as he-cannot receive an Advantage, ſo 
neither does his Satisfaction depend upon 
giving one. 
© Phil. As to what yon remark upon the 
Divine Nature, Iagree with you. But for the 
reſt, if it is the Author's Meaning, I am 
not over-fond of it. To derive Friendſhip 
from Indigence, is in my Opinion to mi- 
ſtake its Original, and aſſign it too mean an 
Extraction. Inclination, and Eſteem, and 
Generoſity, ſeem more creditable and likely 
Cauſes of fo noble a Production. Tis Worth, 
and Bravery, and good Humour, which 
engages one virtuous Perſon to another. 
Theſe Qualities excite Admiration; and 
Admiration improves into Love; and Love 
proceeds to Intimacy and ain 
ä | this, 
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this, without any little ExpeQations of Ad- 
vantage. To give lutereſt a Share in Friend- 
ſhip, is in effect to ſell it by Inch of Candle. 
He that bids moſt ſhall have it. And when 
tis thus mercenary, there is no depending 
ont. Twill be always ſhifting from one 
Point to another, and deſert upon Danger 
and Diſtreſs; and when a Man has moſt 
need of his Friend, he may go look him. 

Soph. Don't miſtake me, I am far from 
giving lntereſt the Aſcendent. I would 
have Honour and Inclinatica manage the 
Afﬀair, over-rule the Choice, and govern 
in the Progreſs. But after all, I mult ſay a 
Proſpect of Advantage may come under a 
lower Conſideration, without doing either 
Damage or Diſcredit. For why ſhould not 
a juſt Regard be allow'd tothat which bet- 
ters my Condition ? The Appearance of 
Good moves the Will by natural Neceſlity : 
And that which excites Deſire, will have a 
Weight in Conſultation, and help to deter- 
mine for the Deſign. 

Phil. If Profit is at all concern d, I won- 
der thoſe who have leaſt need of it, and ſeem 
moſt above it, ſhould be moſt forward to 
engage? Are not the greateſt Men oſten- 
times ſtrongly diſpos'd tor Friendſhip 2 Do 
they not invite Fairly to it, and reward it 
Liberally ? To give an Inſtance : What oc- 
caſion had Lælius and Africanus tor Aſſi- 


ſtance? 
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ſtance ? Perſons of their Fortune and Qua- 
lity could well have ſtood upon their own 
Legs, and needed not to lay in for Coun- 
tenance and Support : And yet none cloſed 
more heartily, or carried their Friendſhip 
to a nobler Height. 

Soph. Under Favour, Great Men want 
Supporters as well as others; and wiſe Men 
will provide them. But allowing your In- 
ſtance : I grant you Money, or Protection, 
may not be always projected in Friendſhip, 
A Man may engage to entertain himſelf 
with a wiſe and agreeable Acquaintance. 
Now Pleaſure is an Intereſt of *the higheſt 
kind. *Tis the laſt End of Action bo; De- 
fire. Why does any Man take Pains, but 
to live eaſier either in his Mind, or ſome 
way elſe? Why is he fond of Wealth, of 
Power, or Company, but only to pleaſe 
himfelf > Now tis almoſt impoſſible to live 
pleaſantly without Friendſhip. Humane Na- 
ture is imperfect. It has not found enough 
to furniſh out a Solitary Life. Paradiſe, 
barrd from all Commerce, would be inſup- 
portable and make a Man run mad with his 
Happineſs. But without a Friend a Man is 


almoſt alone in Company. Reſerve, and 
Suſpicion, and guarding againſt Miſcon- 
ſtruction, cramp the Freedom of Strangers, F. 


and dilute the Entertainment. I may add, 


chat Virtue it ſelf is not ſufficient to attain 
its 
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its End ſingle. A good Man often wants 
an Aſſiſtant to direct his Judgment and 
quicken his Induſtry, and fortity his Spi- 
rits. Inſomuch that the very Inclination 
to an intimate Correſpondence, ſeems con- 
trived for Advantage. | 

Phil. As I take it; a Friend is called, Alter 
Idem, From whence I conclude the Mo- 
tives to Friendſhip and Self-love ſhould be 
the lame. Now a Man does not expect to 
make a Penny of himfelf. Tis not the 
proſpect ot Reward which makes him af- 
fected to his Perſon, but Hart Love and 
Kindneſs. And how then can we be juſt 
to the Relation we are treating, unleſs our 
Inclinations go upon the ſame generous 
Ground, 

Soph. With Submiſſion, your Objection 
goes upon a Miſtake. For there is a great 
deal of Intereſt in Se Love. A Man is con- 
ſiderably paid for his Pains. The Caſe ſtands 
thus: Every one is more intimately ſenſi- 
ble of Pleaſure or Pain, in his own Perſon, 
than in that of another. For this Reaſon 
he will find himſelf extremely concerned to 

heriſh-that, which entertains him ſo well. 
And unleſs he takes care, will give himthe 
breates Diſturbance. Now Interelt lies on- 
in a Proportion of Loſs, or Gain? And 
where theſe run higheſt, as they do at home, 
latereſt is moſt concern d. From whence 

1 is 
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it follows, That Se/f- Love, is one of the 
moſt Mercenary Actions in Nature. 
Phil. Tis the firſt time I have heard fo. 
I perceive you are reſolved to ſtick to your 
point of Intereſt : But ſince you have allow. 
ed it ſo moderate a Share, refined the No. | 
tion, and corrected the Malignity, I ſhall | 
een let ir paſs. And before we go any far- | 
ther, give me leave to add, That Confor- 
mity of Judgment and Temper, ſeems no in- 
conſiderable Motive to begin a Friendſhip. ] 
Soph. Right. A Reſemblance in Humour a 
or Opinion, a Fancy for the ſame Buſineſs 
or Diverſion, is oftentimes a Ground of Af- | 
fection: Men love to ſee their Thoughts t 
{ 
q 
( 
c 


and Inclinations approved. This confirms 
them in the good Opinion of themſelves : 
And therefore they ſeldom fail of being 
grateful to the Occaſion. Nature, like Nar- 
ciſſus, is ſtrangely taken with its own Re. 
flection. A Conformity of Opinion and De- [ 
fire, looks like a Multiplication of ones Self. In 
A Man fees his own Being, as it were, p 
doubled and extended in his Friend; and l 
then tis no wonder if he loves him. R 
Phil. I think now, we may have ac- ti 
counted for the Riſe of Friendſhip ; I wiſh tt 
you would run over the Means of Culti- b 
vating and Preſerving it; the Extent of the B 
Offices, and the Advantages of the Relation. } at 
For now I have you engaged, I ſhall leave I ſi 
you to your (el Soph, 
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Soph. Then briefly to obſerve your Or: 
der. There goes a great many Qualificati- 
ons to the compleating this Relation. There 
is no ſmall ſhare of Honour, and Conſcience, 
and Sufficiency required. There will be 
Occaſion for largeneſs of Mind, and Agree. 
ableneſs of Temper. For Prudence of Be. 
haviour ; for Courage and Conſtancy; for 
Freedom from Paſſion and Self.conceit. 
A Man that's fit to make a Friend of, muſt 
have Conduct to manage the Engagement, 
and Reſolution to maintain it. He muſt 
uſe Freedom without Roughneſs, and Ob. 
lige without Deſign. Cowardiſe will be. 
tray Friendſhip ; and Covetouſneſs will 
| ſtarve it. Folly will be nauſeous ; Paſſion is 
x apt to ruffle; and Pride will fly out into 
Contumely aud Neglect. Pride is ſo unſo- 
. ciable a Vice, and does all Things with ſo 
ill a Grace, that there is no cloſing with it. 
A proud Man will be ſure to challenge 


pect him ſtiff in his Converſation, fulſom 


turn'd into Injury and Affront; ſpoiled ai- 
ther by the Contemptuous way of doing,or 
by upbraiding after they are done. Such 
Behaviour as this ſrights away Friendſhip, 


and makes it ſtand off in Diſlike and Aver- 
e ſon. Friendſhip, though not nice and ex 


Ws E ceptiou 8. 


more than belongs to him. You muſt e 


in Commending himſelf, and bitter in his 
Reproofs, Tis well if his Favours are not 
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ceptious, yet mult not be coarſely treated, 
nor uſed with Diſtance or Diſdain. A Cor. 
reſpondence managed at this Rate, may be 
ſupported by Neceſſity, but never by incli- 
nation. The Man may be kept for ſome 
time; but the Friend is loſt. Friendſhip, to 
make- it true, muſt have Beauty as well as 
Strevgth : Charms to endear, as well as 
Power to ſupply. An obliping Air is a Cir- 
cumſtance of great Moment. Tis a good 
Sigu of a benevolent Mind; which to ſpeak 
properly gives the whole value to a Cour- 
cefy. To improve the Relation, there muſt 
be a Willingneſs to receive a Kindneſs, as 
well as todo one. He who always re- 
ſuſes, taxes the Profferer with Indiſcretion ; 
and declares his Aſſiſtance needleſs. 

An inoffenſive Pleaſantneſs is another 
good Quality for the ſame purpoſe. This 
Talent enlivens Converſation, and relieves 
Melancholy, and Conveys Advice with ber- 
ter Succeſs than naked Reprehenſion. This 
guilding of the Pill, reconciles the Palate to 
the Prefcription, without weakning the 
Force of the Ingredients. And he that can 
cure by Recreation, and make Pleafure the 
Vehicle of Health, is a Doctor at it in good 
Earneſt. | 1 1 

Phil. Spare me a Word, or I ſhall loſe , 
the Opportunity of a Queſtion. *Tis ſaid, 0 
That Friendſhip either finds People _ 

ee 
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or makes them ſo: Do you think it ſo 
much a Leveller as this comes to? _ 
Soph. No. There is no more neceflity for. 
an Equality of Condition, than that their 
Knowledge, or Stature, ſhould be of the 
fame Proportion. I confefs where the Diffe- 
rence is conſiderable, the Invitation muſt be 
the fairer. A Man muſt ſtoop his Hand for 
his Friend, and raiſe him up towards his 
own Ground. The Advantage muſt be laid 
aſleep. There muſt be no challenge of Su- 
petiority, or diſcountenancing of Freedom, 
on the one hand: Nothing of Envy, or 
Repining, on the other. In my Opinion, 
Diſparity in Age, ſeems a gteater Obſtacle. 
so an intimate Friendſhip than inequality of 
fortune. For the Humours, Buſineſs, and 
Diverſions, of young and old Men, are ge- 
nerally very different. So that if they uſe 
a full Freedom, and let their Inclinations 
ſtrike out, they will diſpleaſe ; if they balk 
them, they'll be uneaſy. Beſides, the Oc- 
caion of theſe different Thoughts, is not to 
be removed. A wealthy Perle 


| | Too may cure. 
the Indigence of his Friend, and male him 
s Rich as himſelf, if he pleaſes. But Age and 
Youth cannot be made over, or adjuſted: 
Nothing but Time can take away Years, , or 
give them. However, this Impediment does 
got always take place: Socrates and Aki- 
lades may ſerve for an Inſtance. And old 

8 E 2 Eæliui 
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Lælius profeſſes he had an extraordinary 
Kindneſs for ſeveral young People. 
Phil. Now if ycu pleale to the Extent of 
the Office, How far is a Man obliged to 
ſerve his Friend? "MOLE 
Soph. As far as he is able, and the Inte. 
reſt of the other requires it, As far as Oppor- 
tunity, Diſcretion, and former Preingage. 
ments will give leave. To Break upon the 
Score of Danger, or Expence, is to be mean 
and narrow Spiritedl Provided always the 
Aſſiſtance may be given without undoing a 
Man, or prejudice to a third Perſon ; with. 
out Violations of Conſcience, or Honour. 
Where the thing is unlawful, we muſt nei. 
ther Ask, nor Comply: All Importunities 
againſt juſtice, are Feveriſh Deſires, and 
not to be gratified. Where Virtue is not 
made the Meaſure of a Correſpondence, tis 
no better than that of Thieves and Pyrats. 
Tis a ſcandalous Excuſe to ſay, I murtherd 
2 Man, or betrayd my Country, at the lo: | 
ſtance of a Frignd. When Principles and 
Duty lie thus at the Mercy of a little Cere- 
mony, we are likely to have a good Time 
on't! He that would engage me unwar- 
rantably, takes me for an ill Perſon. His 
Motion is an Affi ont; and I ought to 
nounce him for the Injury of his Opinion. 
Phil. I am perfectly of your Mind; and 
ſhe? go on to another Queſtion. Is it fair to * 
bio! Ws SITET SH, ; conceal 
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conceal any thing ſrom a Friend? Or muſt 
the Communication be entire, and without 
Limitation? Are not Secrets in Reſerve, un- 
generous Suſpitions; and inconſiſtent with 
the Confidences of Friendſhip? - _ 
Seph. Tis poſſible ſome. People have 
firain'd Courteſy in this point: And made 
their good Nature over-ballance their Cau- 
tion. My Anſwer, ſince you are pleaſed to 
ask it, is This : Whatever my Friend is 
concerned to know, I ovght to acquaint 
him with; and ſtand the hazard of the Diſ- 
covery. But in ether Caſes, a Man may be 
lo ed to keep a Corner of his Sou! to him- 
ſelf. While the Secret is lodged at Home, 
it can never hurt me. For tis certain I ſhall 
always be true to my own Intereſt ; and 
have a Kindneſs for my ſel!: But J cannot 
ſo well Enſure the Conſtancy of another. 
And why then ſhould I put my ſelf in his 
Power to no Purpoſe: 8 
Io diſpatch the whole Point. As ſar as 
Prudence and Jultice will permit, we ought 
to uſe a Friend with all the Frankneſs and 
Generoſity imaginable. There mult be no 
ſtinting of Inclination, no computing upon 


Favours; for fear we ſhould do more than 


we receive. This is to State Accounts, and 
looks more like Merchandize than Frłend- 
ſhip. Exactneſs, and Management, and Ob- 
ſervation, is a Sign of Indifferency and Di- 

8 E 3 ſtruſt. 
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it. Auguſtus, and Tiberius, had Loftinels 
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mw in their Temper, and affected to 
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{fe without the ſypports of Truſt; and un- 
ealy without the Bermiſſiogs af Freedom. 
To appear in their Robes always, would be 
a troubleſome Piece of State. Unleſs they 
can be contented with the Happineſs of a 
Pageant,they muſt, to ſome Perſons at leaſt, 
condeſcend to the Habit, and wear the Hu- 


mour of qther Mortals. 

Tis ſamewhat Remarkable what Com- 
mines obſerves of Charles Dyke of Burgun- 
dy This Prince was ſo very reſerv'd, that 
he would impart his Secrets to No-body ; 
eſpecially thoſe which troubled him moſt. 
9 7＋—˖⁊—. the Hiſtorian tells us, That 
this Cloſeneſs did Impair, and a little Periſh 
bis Underſtanding. Pompey's Ambition was 
as great as Czſar's ; his Project was the 
ſame, but his Over- reſervedneſs undid him, 
He might haye been Maſter of the Enter- 
prize Tore Ceſar's Competition: But he 
was ſo Myſteriors, that his Party knew not 
what he would. be at. And their having 
no Aim to direct and proportion their Aſli- 
ſtance, was the Cauſe of his Miſcarriage. 
But, beſides the Diſappointments attending 
this Humour, the Uneaſineſs of it muſt be 
almoſt inſupportable ; eſpecially to thoſe 
who are in Buſineſs, or Trouble. Thoſe 
who. haye no Friend to diſcharge their 
Cares, and their Grievances upon, are (if 
one may uſe ſo hard an Expreſſion) a Sort 
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of Camnibals to themſelves ; and prey upon 
their own Vitals. A ſwelling Diſcontent is 
apt to Suffocare and Strangle, without Paſ- 
fage. Whereas thoſe who live within the 
Communication of Friendſhip, have a Vent 
for their Misfortunes, They may ſaſely go 
to the Bottom of the Matter, report the 
niceſt Caſe, and expoſe the affected part to 
Cure and Compaſſion. Friendſhip has a no- 
ble Effect upon all Accidents and Conditi- 
ons: It relieves our Cares, raiſes our Hopes, 
and abates our Fears, It doubles our Joys, 
and divides our Griefs. A Friend who re- 
lates his Succeſs, talks himſelf into a new 
Pleaſure, And by. opening his Misfortunes, 
leaves part of them behind him. Friendſhip, 
like ſome univerſal Medicine, works con- 
trary ways; but always to the Benefit of 
Nature. And as the Union of Bodies for- 
tiſies the Action at Home, and weakens the 
Impreſſions of Violence, ſo there is a propor- 
tionable Improvement from the Union of 
Minds. | 1 K 

Neither is Friendſhip only ſerviceable to 
heighten our Pleaſures, and compoſe our 
Paiſions. Tis likewiſe of Sovereign Uſe to 
the Underſtanding. The Benefit of Conver- 
| fation, if there was nothing elſe in it, 
would be no inconſiderable Improvement, 
Diſcourſe ( without L creates a 
Light within us, and diſpels the C * and 
N ON» 
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Confuſion of the Mind. A Man by tumb. 
ling his Thoughts, and forming them into 
Expreſſions, gives them a new kind of Fer. 
mentation ; which works them into a finer 
Body, and makes them much clearer-than 
they were before. A Man is willing to ſtrain 
a little ſor Entertainment, and to burniſb for 
Sight, and Approbation. The very Preſence 
of a Friend, ſeems to inſpire with new Vigor. 
It raiſes Fancy, and reinforces Reaſon; and 
gives the Productions of the Mind better 
| Colour and Proportion. Converſation is 
like the Diſcipline of Drawing out, and Mu. 


ſtering; it acquaints a Man with his Forces, 
„and makes them titer for Service. Beſides, 
' there are many 'awakening Hints and Ren- 


- counters in Diſcourſe ; which like the Col- 
f liſion of hard Bodies, make the Soul ſtrike 
Fire, and the Imagination ſparkle : Effects 
not to be expected from a ſolitary Endea. 
vour. In a Word, The Advantage of Con- 
verſation is ſuch, that for want of Compa- 
ny a Man had better talk to a Poſt, than 
let his Thoughts lie Smoking and Smother- 
ing in his Head, L el 63:4 ful 
Another Advantage of Friendſbip, is the 
Opportunity of receiving good Advice: Tis 9 
dangerous relying. upon our ow]n Opinion. I: 
Affection is apt to corrupt the Judgment, 
Men, like falſe Glaſſes, generally repreſent 
their Complexion better than Nature has 


made 
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made it. And as they are likely to over- 
flouriſh their own Caſe, ſo their Flattery is 
hardeſt to be diſcover d. For who would 
ſuſpect fuck 'Treachery at Home? Who 
would imagine his Reaſon ſuborn d againſt 
his Intereſt ; and that himſelf was guilty of 
putting Tricks upon himſelf : Now no- 
thing is ſo effectual to reſcue a Man out of 
his own hands, as the-plain Dealing of a 
Friend. For Inſtruction from Books, ſtrikes 
the Imagination more faintly, than that 
which is delivered Viva voce. And obfer- 
ring reſembling Miſcarriages in others,may 
miſlead us by the difparity of the Inftance. 
Beſides, People are not fond of ſearching 
after their own Faults. To lie poring up- 
on their J mperfections, and Deformities, is 
a dull Entertainment. A Man has no Plea- 
ſure in proving that he has plaid the Fool: 
And therefore had rather go upon any other 
Diſcovery. - Accordingly we may obſerve, 
That they who are too Bigg, or too Wile, 
for Admonition, do a great many ill, un- 
becoming, and ridiculous Things. As for 
Bufineſs, the aſſiſtanee of a Friend is moſt 
uſeful ; to form the Undertaking, and ſe» 
cure the Steadineſs of the Conduct. In 
matters of Moment, our Hopes and Fears 
are commonly ill balanced. A Man is apt 
to be too eagerly engaged, to make juſt Re- 
marks upon the Progreſs and Pro lie 
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of Things. Proper as a ju ici 
of Thing Friend in ſu W Ang bor 9 575 tem Vas the 
Spirits, and Irpoderat the bt uit: To give 
the Signal fo r Action, to 1 the Advan- 
t e, and ſtrike the the Critics nute. | 
10 81 Intelligence may ave a Spy in 
it, a TOE ſhould be cautiquſly re- 
bes Strangers ( I call all ſuch excep- 
ting Friends ) are 5 Deſigning 1 in their 
Advice and make.@ Property of their Cl 
ent. 1 00 though their Iacli Rigs 15 
hearty they may give wrong Mcaſures, by 
wink ing he Ce An old. Tiend, has the 
2 5 Scheme? in his Fd He knows the 
Conſti HOY ; and t 17 ſeaſe, the e 
and the 0 r of him he 1 — 
he £39 and what he can bear. And 
therefore none ſo fit to preſcribe; to Aire 
the e and ſecure the Maiy Chance. 
er: Frien dſbip is not conſined to 
i igt Part; 10 comes in ikewiſe at 
41 Execution. Some Caſes are ſo nice that 
an cannot PRA in them himſelf, but 
11 T0 the Soliciting wholly to his 
Friend. For the putpoſe : A Man cannot 
Recommend by 10 without Vanity, nor 
sk many times without Uneaſineſs. Bur 
2 kind Proxy will 445 Juſtice to his Merits, 
ng relieve his Madeſty, and effect his Bu- 
ſineſs; and all without Trouble, Bluſhing, 
of Waste, 
| Theſe 
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Theſe | Conſiderations ought to make 
Friendſhip facred, and guard off all Injury 
and Miſanderſtanding. . *Tis great Folly, 
as well as Injuſtice, to break off ſo noble, a 
Relation; eſpecially one which has ſtood 
the Teſt of a long Experience. For Friend- 
ſhip is one of thoſe few Things which are the 
better for the Wearing. Alphonſus the Wiſe, 
King of Aragon, tells us, That a/ the Acqui- 
fitions and Purſuits of Men, excepting Four, 
were but Bawbles ; 1. e. old Wood to Burn, 
old Wine to Drink, old Books to Read, and 
old Friends to Converſe with. * 
Io part with a tried Friend without 
great Provocation, is unreaſonable Levity. 
Ir looks as if a Man's Spirits were turned 
Eager, and his good Humour worn out. 
Such Inconſtancy of Temper, ſeems to be 
govern'd by Caprice, and Curiofity ; and 
to turn more upon Intereſt than Affection. 
An ambiguous Expreſſion, a little Chagrin, 
or a ſtart of Paſſion, is by no means enough 
to take leave upon. The beſt People can- 
not be always Even, Awake, and Enter- 
taining. No perſon performs at this rate 
of Exadt neſs, and therefore ſhould not re- 
qe it. The Accidents. of Life, the In- 
iſpoſitions of Health, the Imperſections of 
Reaſon, ought to be allow'd for. A Para- 
difiacal Temper is not to be expected from 
Pgſtdiluvian Mortals. The bare 2 
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of the Seaſons, is enough to give one the 
Spleen. And therefore your ſanders ought 
to bear with their Friends, more than thoſe 
that live upon the Continent, A Man that 
would make the Beſt on't, muſt live under 
the Aquator : And in that ſteady Climate, 
he may poſlibly find People always in the 
Humour. To be ſerious : Nothing but 
plain Malevolence can juſtify Diſunion. 
Malevolence ſhewn either in a ſingle Out- 
rage unretracted, or in habitual IA- nature. 
Such Behaviour, I confeſs, is a notcrious 
Breach of Articles ; it ſtrikes at the Funda- 
mentals, and makes a Correſpondence im- 
practicable. | 

When the Engagement proves thus un- 
lucky, the way is to draw oft by Degrees, 
and not to come to an open Rupture, Let 
the Acquaintance be Decently buried ; and 
the Flame rather Go out, than be Smother'd. 
For as Cato well obſerves, though in the 
Phraſe of a Taylor, Friendſhip ought not 
to be Unrip'd, but Unſtitch'd. 


OF 


* 
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OF 
Opulartty, is a courting the Favour of 
the People by undue Practices, or for 
unwarrantable Ends. By the People, I mean 
thoſe who are under the Government of 
falſe Reaſoning, or vitious Inclinations, let 
their Condition be what it will. The Po- 
pular Man's Deſigns are Power, Wealth, 
Reputation, or all togetherr. He that is 
conſcious how much his Vanity exceeds his 
Force, and that his Merit will never carry 
up to his Ambition; if he gets but a fa- 
vourable Juncture, and a riſing Ground, to 
Work he goes. He pretends a great Con- 
cern for his Country, and a more than or- 
dinary Inſight into Matters. Now ſuch 
Profeſſions as theſe; when they are ſet off 
with ſomewhat of Gravity and Figure, eſ- 
pecially when they are recommended by a 
Treat, are very proper to diſpoſe an Audi- 
ence to hear Reaſon. So that now he ven- 
tiifes to acquaint them with the Secret of 
their Privifeges. That the People are the 
Original of Power: That Government is 
always convey'd with an Implication 4 
Tru * a 


TT”. 


- examine. the Ballance of Intereſt; and be 
*well read in the Inclinations and Averſions 


7+ 
. Truft, and Reſervation: That Governours 
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are only the Executors and Adminiſtrators 


of the Peoples Will: That in ſtrict Reaſon- 
ing, tis a nobler Prerogative to give a 
Crown than to wear it: That the Pomp of 


Princes .is. nothing but tlie Livery 6f the 


Subjects Bounty; and that the greatneſs of 
the Wages, ought not to exempt them from 


the Condition of a Servant. This, with a 


little Flouriſh abcut Miſcarriages and Arbi - 


trary Defighs,- is ſtrangely Taking. . He 
that has ſuch a burning Zeal, and ſprings 


ſuch mighty Diſcoveries, . muſt needs be an 
admirable Patriot. What can a civil Peo- 
ple do leſs than refiga themſelves up to his 
Conduct; and preſent him with their Un- 


derſtandings 2 YT nes e OI 
Io come. from the State to the Church 
He that would be an Agreeable Eccleſia- 
ſtick, muſt ſurvey the Poſture of Things; 


* 


of the Generality : And then his Buſineſs 
will be to follow the Loudeſt Cry, and 
make his Tack with the Wind. Let him 
never pretend to Cure an Epidemical Di- 
ſtemper, nor fall out with a Faſhionable 
Vice, nor queſtion the Infallible Judgment 


of the Multitude. Let him rather down 


with a Sinking Faction, charge a Stragling 
Varty, and hang upon a broken Rear. Let 


Dart $5 him 
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him Declaim againſt a Solitary Errour, and 
Batter a Publick Averſion, and Preſs the 
People upon thoſe Extremes, to which of 
themſelves they are too inclinable. And 
when Fears and jealouſies become clamo- 
rous, when Diſcontents run high, and All 
grows Mutinous and Mad; then eſpecial 
Care muſt be taken not to dilate upon the 
Authority'of Princes, or the Duties of O- 
bedience. Theſe are dangerous Points, and 
have ruined many a good Man, and are. 
only to be handled when there is leaſt Oc- 


caſion. There are other nice, though in- 


feriour Caſes, in which a Man muſt guard, 
if he intends to keep fair with the World, 
and turn the Penny. For the purpoſe: If 


he is in the City, he muſt avoid haranguing 


againſt Circumvention in Commerce, and 
unreaſonable impoſing upon the Ignorance 
or Neceſſity of the Buyer. If you meddle 
with Diana of the Ephefians, you muſt ex- 
peR to-loſe-Demetrius's Friendſhip. The 


Dues will come in but heavily at this Rate: 


But to be ſure all the Voluntary Oblations 


in Preſents and Reſpe#, are abſolutely loſt. 
We are a Trading People, (ſay ſome of ws * 


and muſt have no interſering between Buſi. 
neſs, and Religion. If the Palpits and the 
Exchange will not Agree, we muſt live, and 


there is an End on. 
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To proceed: If his Cure lyes among the 
Lawyers. Let there nothing be ſaid againſt 
Entangling Property, Spinning out of Cau- 
ſes, ſqueeſing of Clients, and making the 
Laws a greater Grievance than thoſe who 
break them. No Rhetorick muſt be ſpent. 
againſt Defending a known Injuſtice, againſt 

roſs-biting a Country Evidence, and 
ſrighting him out of Truth, and his Sen. 
ſes. Tis granted, that Touching. ſome- 
times upon theſe Heads, is the only way to 
improve the Audience: Such Plain dealing 
would either Recover, or Diſarm them: 
Reform the Men, or Expoſe the Practice. 
But then you'll ſay, this Method goes too 
much to the Quick. This  Divanzty may 
bring the Benchers upon the Preacher, and 
make him fall under Cenſure and Diſcoun- 
tenance. Now a perſon of Diſcretion will 
take care not to Embarras his Liſe, nor ex- 
poſe himſelf to Calumny, nor let his Con- 
ſcience grow too ſirong tor his Intereſt, up- 
on any account. 


- 


To ſpeak. generally: A Popular Man 
always ſwims down the Stream: He never 
eroſſes upon a prevailing Miſtake, aor Op- 
poſes any Miſchief that has Numbers, and 
Preſcription on its ſide. His Point is to 
ſeal upon * ſide, and apply to the 
Affections: To flatter the Vanity, and 
play upon the Weakneſs of thoſe in Pow- 
* er, 
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er, or Intereſt - and to make his Fortune out 
of the Folly of his Neighbours. 
Not that tis a Commendation to be of a 


Moroſe and Cynical Behaviour; to run 


counter to the Innocent Humours and Cu- 
ſtoms of Mankind; to be Coarſe ot Unſeaſo- 
nable in Admonition ; or to avoid the good 


Opinion of People, by Ruſtick Incompli- 


ance, by Peeviſhneſs or Singularity. But 
then neither ought's Man to Pleaſe another 
to his Prejudice, to fortify him in an Er- 
rour by an Over. officiouſneſs, and to Careſs 


him out of his Safety and Diſcretion. 


And after all, the Succeſs is no ſuch migli- 
ty Matter. If one conſiders, hell find as 
lirtle Credit as Conſcience in the Purchaſe. 

For what fort of Reputation muſt that be 
which is gained by Methods of Infamy > to 


debauch Mens Underſtandings in order to 


procure their Good Word, is a moſt admi- 
rable Teſtimony of our Worth! A Blind 


Man muſt needs be a fit Judge of Propottis . 
ons and Colour. Theſe Patents of Honour, 


which are granted thus by Surprize, are al- 


ways recalled when the Party is better Ad- 
viſed. The Eſteem gained this way, like a 


Love-Potion, works more by the Strength 


of Charm, than Nature; and if ever the 


Perſon recovers, the Hatred Will be much 
greater than the Affection. | 


F 2 The 
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The Truth is, if there was no Foul Play 
uſed, or the Artifice undiſcovered, there 
-would not be much to brag of. For an Uni- 
verſal Applauſe, is ſeldom little leſs than 
two Thirds of a Scandal. A Man may al- 
moſt ſwear he is in the Wrong, when he is 
generally Cryed up. Either Incapacity 
or Prejudice, Negligence or Impoſture, dif- 
orders the Judgment of the Multitude. 
Their Underſtandings are oſten too Weak, 
or their Paſſions too Strong to Diſtinguiſh 
Truth, or pronounce upon the Right of the 
Caſe. If a Great Man happens to make a 
falſe Step, and ſtrikes out into a Sudden Ir- 
regularity , he needs not queſtion the Re- 
ſpect of a Retinue ; How is an Exploit of 
this Nature celebrated by the Crowd, and 
ſhouted home with the Pomp 'of a Roman 
Triumph 2 In fine : To endeavour not to 
Pleaſe; is Ill-nature ; altogether to Neglect 
it, Folly ; and to Over-ſtrain for it, Vani- 
. ty and Deſign. 
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Hylarchus and Lucretianus. 
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Hyl. Have oſten thcuglit what it is to 
| Think ; and the more I preſs the 
Enquiry, the farther I am from Satisfacti- 
on. The Operations of the Mind are fo 
peculiar, ſo foreign to all the other Ap. 
pearances of Nature, that tis hard to aſ- 
ſign them a proper Original, Without 
Thinking , we can have no Senſe of Being ; 
and with it, weare we cannot tell what. 
So that the ſame Faculty ſeems to make 
us acquainted with, and Strangers to our 

(elves. 

Luc. I am ſurpriz'd to find you entang- 
led in fo ſlender a Difficulty. Thinking 
F 3 _ every 
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every. Body knows is the work of the 
Brain: That is the Forge in which all the 


Speculations of the Underſtanding, and 


the Appetites of the Wat, are hammer d 


Out. 
l. I confeſs pollbilities go 2 great 
way. But in my Opinion, the Brain has 


2 very unpromiling Alpeck for ſuch a Bu- 


ſineſs. It looks like an odd ſort of Bog for 
Fancy to paddle 1 in. When I can ſee Peo- 
ple tread « B77 out of Mud,as they do Eels, 


== I may-beinclined: to believe thatBrains 


and Reaſoning are of Kin; in the mean time 
I deſire to be excuſed. 

Luc. Im ſorry. your Conceptions are ſo 
Unphiloſophical... You ſcem to forget that 
the Brain has a great many ſmall Fibres, or 
Strings in its Texture; which according to 
the diſſerent Strokes they receive from the 
Animal. Spirits , awaken a correſpondent 
Idea, and give vs thoſz Notices No Things 
which we call Thoughts. 

l. à little — if you p leaſe, — 

Luc. You muſt know then, that the 
Nerves, which have their Origin in the 
Brain, are branched into a great many fine 
Subdiviſions „and ſpread upon all the Sur- 
face of the Body. Theſe are the Chanels 
in which the — Spirits move: Sothat 
as ſoon as any foreign Object preſſes 
Pon the Serſe; thoſe Spirits which are 


* 
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poſted upon the Out- guards, immediately 


take the Alarm, and ſcower of to the Brain, 
which is the Head-Quarters, or Office of In. 
telligence, and there they make their Report 


of what has happen'd. 


Hyl. I ſuppoſe they return loaden like 


Bees, and disburthen themſelves in the Cells 
much aſter the ſame manner: | 
Lac. I have told you the Information is 


convey'd by ſtriking upon the F. res, and 
giving them a particular Bent; which im- 


prints the Character of the Object upon the 
Mind. | 

Hl. I ſhould- almoſt as ſoon imagine, 
that the ſtriking A Viol with a Bow, ſhould 
entertain the Inſtrument with its own Mu. 
ſick. But as I remember, ſome ſay the 
Spirits Tilt ſo violently, that they make 


Holes where they ſtrike; which are no 
ſooner open, but the Ideas run into them 


as faſt as may be. And aſter they have lain 
there a little while, grow as drowſy as 
Dormice, unleſs they are rouſed by a new 
Summons. By the way, What are Animal 
Spirits > methinks they perform ſtrange 
Things. Ka 4 PENS 

Luc. They are a kind of little Pellets, 
wrought of the finer parts of the Blood. 

Hyl. Then] perceive they are Bodies all 
this while. | vo | 
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Luc. Yes, But admirably furniſh'd for Di- 
ſpatch and Intelligence. © N 
l. Let them be as Sleek, and well 
Timber d, as thoſe Atoms Epicurus made 
his Soul of; yet m aſraid they are not al- 
together qualiſy d for that Office you have 
put them in. For {oppoſing a Bird ſits be- 
fore me; theſe Mercurys immediately run 
up to the Center of Senſat ian, to give an 
Account of what is arrived. Now in doing 
this, either every ſingle Anzmal Spirit muſt 
convey a whole Repreſentation, which 
would multiply the Object, if not overload 
the Carrier; or elſe they muſt divide the 
Image amongſt them, and ſo lug off every 
one his ſhare. This I confeſs is the more 
equal way: But then when they have ta- 
ken the Object to pieces, how they will ſer 
it together again, is hard to imagine. For 
they cannot ſtrike all upon one Point; and 
if they could, tliey would jumble the Pro- 
portions, and run the Object all on heaps; 
where the later Impreſſion would go near 
to deſace the ſormer. But if they impinge 
upon different Parts, and make every Part 
ſenſible with the Stroke; Tis true then 
they have it among them, but which 
way the Whole ſhould emerge, is ſtill 
incomprehenſible. For ſuppoſe the Image 
was painted in Order, without any.Dif- 
location, vacant Intervals, or Interlop- 


ing; 
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ing; yet the parts of the Fibres being di- 
ſtinct, and impregnated by diſtinct Spirits, 
they can account no farther than their ſhare 
of Motion reaches: And therefore how they 
ſhould club their particularlnformations in- 
to a common Idea, 1s inconceivable. For 
inſtance: If a Cake is broken among twen- 
ty People, though there may be nothing 
loſt in the Diviſion, yet 'twill be next to 
impoſſible for each Perſon, from the view 
of a ſingle fragment, to underſtand. what 
Relation either in Site, or Magnitude his 
proportion bears to the whole. Beſides, if 
any of the returning Spirits ſhould happen 
to fall foul upon others which are outward 
Bound; (which is not unlikely:) Theſe 
Counter-motions would over. ſet them, or 
occaſion a latter Arrival; either of which 
Accidents would maim the Image, and 
make it imperfect. . 
Theſe Rubs you ſee will lie in the way 
of Senſation: But then in the Buſineſs of 
Imagination, the difficulty is ſtill greater. 
For here are no external Impreſſions to be- 
gin the Motion. Tis true, outward! Ob- 
jects will make us perceive them, whether 
we will or no. But the Exerciſes of Ima- 
gination are oftentimes purely voluntary. 
When the Paſſions are not violent, we may 
check or quicken, change or extinguiſh the 
Operation as we pleaſe. Now I would glad- 
* ky bs 
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ly know the main Spring of the Motion. 
What Power it is which opens the Scene, 
and gives direction to the whole Manage- 
ment; which chalks out the Courſe of the 
Spirits, and limits their Commiſſion, both 
as to Time, and other Circumſtances of 
Action? N 
Luc, I perceive you imagine a Mecha- 
nical Solution impoſſible. But if you ex- 
amined the exquilite ſineneſs of the Axi- 
mal Spirits, and the exact proportion be- 
tween them and the Fibres, to give and 
receive Impreſſions, I believe you would 
alter your Opinion: Eſpecially conſidering 
— Hypotheſis is ſupported by matter of 
Fatt. 
z We'll examine your matter of Fact 
afterwards. At preſent let me tell you, 
fince both the Fibres, and Spirits, are Ma- 
terial; I think it impoſſible for them to 
produce Effects, fo much above the Vigour 
of the Cauſe. You may as well expect that 
two Bowls ſhould grow ſenſible by Rubbing ; 
As that the Rencounter of any Bodies, ſnould 
awaken 'em into Perception and Reaſoning. 
The whole Force of Mechaniſm, conſiſts in 
Matter and Motion. Matter is nothing but 
Extenſion, that is, Length, Breadth, and 
Depth. And Motian implies no more than 
a change of Situation in the Parts of Mat. 
ter. Now thele two Ingredients, though 
ne- 
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never fo well wir d, will not oe into the 
Compoſition of a Spirit. Thoughts, and 
Hangs are the moſt db te un- 
reſembling things in Nature. To make the 
firſt out of the la atter, is a harder Metamor- 
phoſis than any is in Ovid. Who ever heard 
of an Ounce of Pain, an Inch of Defire, 
or an Ell of Contemplation. _ | 

Luc. I ſuppoſe you fancy if Matter and 
Motion can make a Thought; à Thought may 
make Matter and Motion. 


Ml. Why not? what ſhould hinder this 
Mercury from being fix d after Sublimation, 
and thrown back into its former ſtate? But 
as this won t do, fo neither will the other. 
Take a Body and run it through all Shapes 
and Changes; force it into all 8 
and bandy it through the Univerſe; 
like ſome young Travellers, twill dy 
home as dull, and unthinking as it went 
out. For all this Buſtle amounts to no 
more than making the Parts and Motion 
greater, or leſſer than they were before ; 
and giving them a new Neighbourhood. 

Luc. I thould have Reyes that when 
the Parts were broken fine, and curtonſly 
filed; a brisk touch of Motion would have | 
quickned them into Thinking. 

Hl. Motion makes them Think / you may 
as well expect Diſconrſe from a Tempeſt, 
* And as for the ſineneſs 


of 
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of Parts, if that ſignifies any thing; a Mite 
would have more Senſe than a Man. And 
to carry on the Improvement: One would 
think we might beat Spice till it ſelt the 
Peſtle; and with a good Flint and Steel, 
ſtrike Conſciouſneſs into a Tinder- bor. 

Luc. What makes you ſo poſitive againſt 
the Senſibility of Matter ? 

Hyl. Becauſe tis nothing but Extenſion 
variouſly figured. n 

Luc. Do you know all the Affections of 
Bodies? if not, why do you confine their 
Operations? 

Hl. If you ask me whether I know all 
the Effects which may reſult from all the 
poſiible Combinations of Matter and Moti- 
on: I anſiver, No; neither is it neceſſary. 
But this I know, That all your Tranſmu- 
tations can never hunt a Body out of Exten- 
fion. You may divide, or conſolidate; al- 
ter the Superficies, the- Bulk, or Place; 
quicken the Motion, or interrupt the Quiet; 
but alter all will have Longitude, Latitude, 
and Profundity, in ſpite of Fate. The 
Conſequence is, That all the Revolutions 
in Nature can give it nothing more than 
different degrees of theſe Dimenſions. 
And what affinity has Thinking with ſuch 
Attributes as theſe > No more than there is 
btween a Syllogiſm and a Tard wand. In 
8 word: If Thinking is eſſential. to Mat. 

ter, 
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ter, then all Matter muſt Think; and if (o, 
Stocks and . Stones will come'in for their 
ſhare of Privilege. But if all Matter does 
not Think, none can; for the Eſſence of 
all Matter is the ſame. 
Luc. Does it imply a Contradiction for 
Matter to Thin n? 


Hyl. Truly, in my Opinion, as much as 


for a Man to be a Hotſe. 

Luc. Why ſo? Does Thinking extinguiſh 
Extenſion 2 | 

Ml. It extinguiſhes the Idea if you will; 
and that is ſufficient Proof it does not be- 
long to the Thing. 

Luc. Becauſe Extenſion and Cogitation are 
unallied in their Ideas, and this latter is not 
implied in the Notion of Matter, you con- 
clude this Faculty does not belong to it. 

Hyl. Yes; and with good Reaſon. For 
how can the Diſtinction of Subſtances be 
known, but by the different Properties and 
Operations which proceed from them; and 
which way can theſe be diſcovered, but by 
the diſtinct Notions and Sentiments we 
have of them? 


Luc. Are you ſure your Idea of Matter 
is compleat? 


Hl. That the full Notion of — . 


is compriz d within the three Dimenſious, is 
as clear as that two and two makes four. 
To theſe Dimenſions add what Doſe of Mo- 
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tion you pleaſe, and then you have raiſed 
the whole Poffe of Mechaniſm. And when 
you have Diſciplined it in all Poſtures, 'and 
igures, twill be Matter and Motion ſtill. 
For you may better ſuppoſe, That a Mouſe 
may produce an Elephant, than that Mat. 
ter and Motion ſhould propagate out of their 
_ own Species Now theſe two Principles 
fall vaſtly ſhort of the Nation of Conſciouſ. 
neſs ; — are no more like nne than 
Colours reſemble Sound. 
Luc. You take the Differences of Idea's 
for demonſtrationsof inen, in things 
will that hold? 

Hl. Yes, or elſe we e have nothing to 
truſt to. If clear and diſtinct Perception, is 
not the infallible Mart of Truth, tis impoſ- 
ſible to know any thing. For all Reaſoning 
is at laſt reſolved into Seli· evident Princi- 
ples : No theſe Magiſterial Propoſitions 
dont Diſpute for Belief,” but —— it 
They flach E. Convidion ſo Powerfully that 
there is no reſiſting them, unleſs you will 
ſuppoſe our Faculties are falſe: And then 
it u Will be Madneſs to argue about an y thing. 
To return Dont you think the Whole is 
greater than any Part of it? 

Luc. allow it an indfpurable Axiom ; 
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ths W hy as plain and as primary a 
Truth as it appears, tis but a —— 
of what mentioned beſore. 

Luc. What, that a Diſtinction of Idea's 
infers a Diſtinction in Things. 

Hyl. Yes. For do but attend, and you 11 
find that the reaſon why you pronounce 
the Whole bigger than a Part is becauſe the 
firſt takes up a greater room in the Notion; 
and includes a more comprehenſive Reality, 
than the latter. 

Luc. It ſeems then the Functions of Life 
and Reaſoning, proceed from an immater tal 
Subſtance ; and that the Body and AP 
are perfectly diſtioQ; © 

Hy. Nothing more certain: And if a 
Spirit has no Axteuſon, it can have no 
Parts: ſrom hence it becomes indiviſible,) 
and thence immortal. N WH 11294} 

Luc. Town theſe Conſequences! are very. 
clear: but then they are embarraſſed with 
ſome appendent Difficulties which nn 5 
Man's Underſtandinng 

Hl. Lock you! we muſt not let go ma- 
niſeſt Truths, becauſe we eannot anſwer all 

Queſtions about them. Objections are no 
good Evidence againſt pofitive Proofs. This 

upulous way would make us deny our 
Sent: For there is fcarcely any thing we 
meet with, but puts our Reaſon to a ſtand; 
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in ſome Circumſtance or other : But pray 
where does the Pinch lie? 

Luc. Why, by this Scheme all Commu- 
nication between Soul and Body is cut off; 
and yet nothing is more certain than that 
Thoſe two maintain a large Correſpon- 
dence. Vou ſee we move our Limbs at our 
Pleaſure, and receive various Impreſſions 
according to the objects of Senſe, and the 
Habits ol Conſtitution. But how the Soul 
can move the Body, or be affected by it, 
without Extenſion, is paſt my comprehen- 
ſion. For all Motion is perform d by. Reſi- 
ſtance, and Reſiſtance ſuppoſes Contact, 
Contact requires a Superficies, and this 
implies Extenſion; ſo that where Extenſi- 
on is abſent, the other Requiſites muſt fail 
of Courſe : At this rate, a Soul may as ſoon 
puſh down a Church-Steeple, as ſtir a ſin- 
gle Atom. Eid: YE 

Ml. I confeſs I can't tell you how this 
Affair is managed.  'Tis poſſible the Soul 
does not move the Body at all. 
Luc. How then comes it to paſs that Mo- 
tion is ſo perpetually ' conſequent to our 
Will: For the Purpoſe: When I have a 
Mind to walk, the Muſcles are immediately 
put into a Poſture of Travelling, and 
" their Office at the leaſt Notice imagina- 
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l. ] believe this myſterious Corres 
ſpondence depends on the Laws of the 
Union; which by Sovereign Appointment 
are order d to conſiſt in a certain Recipro- 
cation of Thonghts and Mot ions, and ſd vice 
verſa. OED | 
Luc. Lou mean, when I would move 
my Finger, God directs the Organ for ſucli 
2 Performance-: And on the other hand, 
gives me Ideas ſuitable to the Preſence of 
ſenſible Objects, and to the State of the 
Union,  _ "ie uti 
Hyl. Right. 8 | | 
Luc. But why do you make ufe of this 
Suppoſitton 2 Do you believe the Power of 
Exciting Motion exceeds the Force of the 
Shades 16590 tz 4-2 Min 
hl. Tis not improbable it may. For if 
this Privilege lay within our reach, one 
would imagine we ſhould know fomething 
more of the Manner of uſing it. But 1 
don t pretend to determine any Thing. 
Luc. You don't think it impoſſible for a 
Spirit to move Mattern?! 
Hl. By no means: If it were, there 
would be no ſuch Thing as Morion. For 
Extenſion implies no Neceſſity of being Mo- 
ved: It ſuppoſes no more than a bare Ca- 
patity ſor ſuch an Event. Now that Power 
which brings this Poſſibility into Act, muſt 
be ſomething diſtinct from Matter; Be: 
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fides : The Regularity of Motion, viſible in 
the great Variety and Curioſity of Bodies, 
and the conſtant and even Revolutions of 
ſome of them, is a Demonſtration that the 
whole Maſs of Matter is under the Conduct 
of a mighty Intelligence. 
Luc. By your Reaſoning, I conceive you 
believe that the Power of Motion, is either 
an incommunicable Perfection of the Su: 
preme Being, or elſe a ſort of Prerogative 
Royal, which he is pleaſed to keep in his 
Hands, that we may be the more ſenfible 
of our dependance. Epic K 
Hi I think that Opinion not improba- 
ble. Vou know the Apoſtle tells us, That i 
Him we Live, Move, and have our Being : 
Which Words 'tis likely will bear a more 
Literal Senſe than is uſually imagined. 
Luc. May be ſo. But to return: If Mat- 
ter beſo uncapable of Thinking, as ſeems to 
have been proved; How comes it about 
that the Operations of Senſe, and Reaſon, va- 
ry ſo much according to the Diſpoſitioh of 
the Organs? For if the Muſick does not de- 
pend onthe Inſtrument, what's matter whe· 
ther tis in Tune, or not? Now you know 
any conſiderable Degrees of Sickneſs, or 
Age, flat the Senſes, extinguiſh the memo. 
ry, and weaken the Underſtanding : So that 
the Vigour of the Mind ſeems almoſt ſti- 
fied under theſe Corporeal — 6 
1 51. 
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Hyl. 1 grant the Powers of Senſation are 
contracted or enlarged, made keen or lan- 
guid, according to the Temper of the Body. 
But 'tis likely theſe Circumſtances are no 
more than occaſional Cauſes of this Variety. 


My Meaning is, That there is no natural 


Connexion between Thought and Mattef 
and Motion: Or that the Soul and Body 
do not act by direct Force upon each 
other, Tis true, Ses/ations and Paſſions, 
ſeem to depend upon a particulat Set of 
Motions : And the Body, on the other 
hand, ſeems to fall into different Poſtures 
by the Orders of the Mind ; yet theſe ef- 
fets may not reſult from any mutual Agen; 
cy, but meerly from the Will of a third 
Power. That this ſuppoſition is poſlible, 
needs no proof: That tis matref of Fact, 
ſeems likely; becauſe the two Parties 
are ſo eſſentially foreign and diſſimilar, 
that they ſeem uncapable of entertairi- 
ing any Commerce by virtue of their owri 
Strengrh. 0 

Luc. If the Operations of Life have no 
immediate dependance on the Quality of 
the Organ; why are our Senſes worn up 
with Age, and decay with the viſible Parts 
of the Body ? 
Hl. When the common Period of tlie 
Union is almoſt expired, tis likely Provi- 
dence gives us * it by ſuch ſenſible 
Amn 1 DEs 
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Declenſions, that we may a from 
the World by Degrees, and prepare the bet- 
ter for fo great an Alteration, 

Luc. Why does Pain follow from Ob- 
ſtructions, N eb Diſcvntinuity, c. 
and Pleaſure from thoſe Actions which ſup⸗ 
Port the Frame : 

yl. To encouraꝑe us to keep the Body 
in repair, and to prevent Diſſolution, 

- Luc. Your anſwering in the Final Cauſe, 
makes me believe you are ata Loſs tor the 
Efficient. _ + 

Hyl. As to that, Tis ds the Di. 
vine "Qnconowy has ſetled ſuch an inter- 
changeable Train of Thoughts, and Mot ions, 
between Soul and Body; Shar as ſoon as the 
occaſional Hints ſpring out, the other will 
as conſtantly follow, as if they were pro- 
duced by the moſt immediate Canſality. 
For Inſtance: If I cut my Finger, I ſhell as 
certainly feel Pain, as ib my Soul was cos 
extended with the Limb, and had a Piece 
of it ſawn through. So when I am diſpo- 
{ed to Strike, the Action will be performed 
with the: ſame Force and Regularity, as if 
it was conducted, and - puſhed. on by the 
Will, in the moſt corporeal Manner. 

I mention this both to illuſtrate, the 
Point, and to ſhew that we ought to guard 
upon both Parts of our Compelition : That 
GRIP: may be nothing done which is un- 
20 f ben 
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becoming, or . diſagrees with the Intend- 
ments of Providence, "PIR = 
Luc. If the Soul and Body have no in- 
trinſick or eſſential Aptneſs to take or re- 
ceive Impreſſions from each other; why 
is the Structure of the later ſo curiouſly 
Framed? Why is there ſuch variety of 
Parts, and ſuch admirable Proportion By 
your Scheme the Soul might have the ſame 
compaſs of Sentiment and Perception, and 
do every jot as well, if it were united to a 
Clod. ee e de 
Hyl. So it might, though it had never 


an Atom belong to it. However your Que- 


ſtion about the Curioſity of the Body, may 
be anſwer'd by ſaying, That tis probably 
ſo framed to thew the Wiſdom and Power 
of the Architect, and to heighten the Beau, 
ty and Dignity of the Creature. | 
Tuc. Do you ſay the Soul may be as hap- 
py without a Body, as with it? 
l. I fay 'tis poſſible to be fo, Though 
God may order it otherwiſczit he pleaſes; as 
in Effect he has done with reſpect. to the 
Reſurrection. But let this laſt Diſpute lie 
undecided, And before I take my leave, I 
can't but obſerve to you, that there are a 
great many ſtrange Appearances in Thoughts, 
Methinks, if it might be, 1 would gladly 
underſtand the Formation of a Soul, unit 
up. to its Punctum Saliens, and ſce it beat 
— 8 3 the 
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the firſt conſcious Pulſe. Theſe Thoughts 
whence do they ariſe? What Stuff arethey 
made of? And what Vigour is it that gives 
them ſuch an Inſtantaneous Production: 
They are conceived in full Maturity, and 
ſtep into Perfection at firſt. They ſcorn the 
Gradations of Bodies, and the heavy Succeſ- 
ſions of Motion. They gain the Race at a 
Start, out- ſtretch the Speed of Gunpowder, 
and Diſtance Light and Lightning. 

Luc. If they come up in that Perfection, 
why are ſome Thoughts {aid to be unfiniſhed, 
and to require the working oft with Labour 
and Time? | 

l. I grant you Projects, Harangues, 
and Chains of Reaſoning, are not ſo quickly 
Wrought up. They include Multitude, 
and Order, and Choice; and therefore 
muſt have ſome Leiſure for Ranging and 
Invention. But as to ſingle Ideas, Inccn- 
nexions, and flight Touches, my Obſer- 
vation holds good. For pray what time 
does it take to raiſe the Notion of a Moun- 
tain? Or to Think from England to Japan? 
A Man may ſet both the Poles together in 
his Head, without trouble; and Clutch 
the whole Globe at one Intellectual Graſp, if 
he pleaſes. To go on: Methinks the Con» 
veyance and Diſpoſition of Things in the 
Mind, is very extraordinary. What Fa- 
culty is it which takes the Model of of 


large 
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largeſt Objects, and draws the Picture in 
Little? That reconciles all diſagreeing Qua- 
lities, and lodges Sympathy and Antipathy, 
Fire and Water, together without diſtur- 
bance? That contracts the Intervals of 
Space, unites the Diſtances of Time, and 
draws Paſt, Preſent, and Future, into a ſingle 
View? How comes it to paſs that ſuch an 
infinite Number of Things areplaced with 
ſuch Order and Diſtinction in the Memory, 
notwithſtanding the Tumults and Contu- 
ſions, Marches, and Counter-marches, of 
the Animal Spirits > What room is there 
for ſuch variety of Charafers, and length 
of Records > What is the reaſon ſome re- 
markable Paſſages will remain freſh and en- 
tire for Sixty Years together ; when all the 
Furniture of the Head has been often re- 
newed in that Period? 22 

Luc. I confeſs I can't explain the How to 
you, unleſ; the impregnated Fibres, or Spi- 
rits, at their going off, depoſit their Charge 
with thoſe that remain. 

Hyl. They are very juſt if they do fo ; 
But I am afraid this handing of Notons from 
one Piece of Brain to another, is ſomewhat 
unintelligible. In ſhort, if you reflect up- 
on the Liberty of Thougbt, the Extent, the 
AbſtraQions, and all the Singularities of 
its Operations; you'll be obliged to aſſign 
it a nobler Original than Matter and Motion. 


G 4 Luc. 
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Luc. I am ſatisfied with what you ſay; 
and upon à through View, I find the 
Syſtem of a Mechanical Soul, wretchedly 
ridiculous. | 74. fra 
Hyl. All the Branches of Scepticiſm are 
ſo. If the Succeſs of our Hobbiſts were no 
better than their Reaſoning, they would 
have few Diſciples. But ſome People are 
willing to be impoſed upon. For looſe 
PraQtices muſt have ſupporting Principles, 
oy + x there will be no Quiet. 
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BOOKS. 
HE Diverſions of Reading, though 
they are not always of the ſtrong- 
eſt Kind, yet they generally Leave a better 
Effect than the groſſerSatisfactions of Senſe ; 
For if they are well choſen, they neither 
dull the Appetite, nor ſtrain the Capacity. 
On the contrary, they refreſh the Inclinati- 
ons, and ſtrengthen the Power, and improve 
under Experiment: And which is beſt of 
all, they Entertain and Perfect at the ſame 
time; and convey Wiſdom and Knowledge 
through Pleaſure, By Reading a Man does 
as it were Antedate his Lile, and makes 
himſelf contemporary with the Ages paſt, 
And this way of running up beyond ones 
Nativity, is much better than Plato's Pre. 
exiſtence ; becauſe here a Man knows ſome- 
thing of the State, and is the wiſer for it ; 
which he is not in the other. | 
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98 Of the Entertainment of Books. 
In converſing with Books we may chuſe 
our Company, and diſengage without Ce- 
remony or Exception. Here we are free 
from the Formalities of Cuſtom, and Re- 
ſpe : We need not undergo the Penance of 

2 dull Story, from a Fop of Figure; but 
may ſhake off the Haughty, the Imperti- 
nent, and the Vain, at Pleaſure. Beſides, 
Apthors, like Women, commonly Preſs 
when they make g Viſig, Reſpe& to them- 
ſaves makes them poliſh their Thoughts, 
and exert the Force of their Underſtanding 
more than they would, or can do, in ordi- 
nary Converſation : So that the Reader has 
as it were the Spirit and Eſſence in a narrow 
Compaſs ; which was drawn off from a 
much larger Proportion of Time, Labour, 
and Expence. Like an Heir, he is born 
rather than made Rich; and comes into a 
Stock of Senſe, with little or no trouble of 
his own. Tis true, a Fortune in Know- 
ledg which Deſcends in this manner, as well 
as an inherited Eſtate, is too often neglected, 
and ſquandered away; becauſe we do not 
conſider the Difficulty in Raiſing it. 

Books are a Guide in Youth, and an En- 
tertainment for Age. They ſupport us un- 
der Solitude, and keep us from being a 
Burthen to our ſelves. They help us to 
farget the Croſſueſs of Men and Things; 
compoſe our Cares, and our Paſſions; and 
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lay our Diſappointments aſleep. When we 
are weary of the Living, we may repair 
to the Dead, who have nothing of Peeviſh- 
neſs, Pride, or. Deſign, in their Conver- 
ſation, However, | | | 

To be conſtantly in the Wheel has neither 
Pleaſure nor Improvement in it. A Man 
may as well expect to grow ſtronger by al. 
ways Eating, as wiler by always Reading. 
Too much over-charges Nature, and turns 
more into Diſeaſe than Nouriſhment. Tis 
Thought and Digeſtion which makes Books 
ſerviceable, and gives Health and Vigour 
to the Mind, Neither ought we to be too 
Implicit or Reſigning to Authorities, but to 
examine before we Aſſeut, and preſerve out 
Reaſon in its juſt Liberties. To walk al- 
ways upon Cratches, is the way to loſe the 
Uſe of our Limbs. Such an abſolute Sub. 
miſſion keeps us in a perpetual Minority, 
breaks the Sytrits of the Underſtanding, 
and lays us open to Impoſture. B 

But Books well managed afford Directi- 
on and Diſcovery. They ſtrengthen the Or- 
gan, and enlarge the Proſpect, and give a 
more univerſal Inſight into Things, than 


can be learned from unlettered Obſervation. 


He who depends only upon his own Expe- 
rience, has but a few Materials to work up- 


on. He is confined to narrow Limits both 


of Place, and Time: And is not fir to draw 
| a large 
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a large Model, and to 13 upon Bu; 
ſineſs which is complicated and unuſual. 
There ſeems to be much the ſame difference 
between a Man of meer Practice, and ano- 
ther of Learning, as there is between an 
Empirick and a Phyfician. The firſt may 
have a good Receipt, or two; and if Dif. 
eaſes and Patients were very ſcarce, and all 
alike, he might do tolerably well. But if 
you enquire concerning the Cauſes of Di- 
ftempers, the Conſtitution of human Bodies, 
the Danger of Symptoms, and the Methods 
of Cure, upon which the Succeſs of Medi- 
cine depends, he knows little of the Matter. 
On the other ſide: To take Meaſures whol- 
ly from Books, without looking into Mer 
and Buſineſs, is like Travelling in a Map, 
where though Countries and Cities are well 
enough diſtinguiſhed, yet Villages and pri- 
vate Seats are either Over-looked, or too 
generally Marked for a Stranger to find. 
And therefore he that would be a Maſter, 
muſt Draw by the Life, as well as Copy 
from Originals, and joyn Theory and Ex- 


perience together. 
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CONFIDENCE. 


Onfidence as 'tis oppoſed to Modeſty, 
and diſtinguiſhed from decent Aſſu- 
rance, proceeds from Self- opinion; occaſi- 
oned by Ignorance or Flattery. When a 
Man over: rates himſelf by his own Folly, 
or the Knavery of others, he is preſently 
for ſalling to work with his Privileges; and | 
takes care upon all Occaſions to do juſtice | 
to his Merit. This Extravagance makes 
him over-forward in Buſineſs, aſſuming in 
Converſation, ſuddain and peremptory in 
his Anſwers, and afraid of nothing ſo much 
as to ſeem within the Poſſibility of a Mi- 
ſtake. Tis true, it ſometimes happens that 
People who have the Wit to know they 
are good for little, ſet-up notwithſtanding, 
for Men of Sufficiency. They are jor try- 
ing if they can ſerve a Turn upon the Weak- 
neſs of the Company. But this Trick ſeldom 
ſucceeds long together: For if a Man wants 
a good Opinion of himſelf, and is not ſincere 
in his Vanity, he will be apt to want Spi- 
tits, and Preſence of Mind, to do his — 
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neſs : A Diffidence of himſelf will make the 
Paint fall off, ſink his Figure, and betray 
his Meanneſs; eſpecially when he meets 
with thoſe who are his Superiours in Quali- 
ty, or Senſe. A Man mult firſt put a Cheat 
upon himſelf, before he can expe to do any 
Good with other People: For he that is not 
conceited in his Conſcience, is never likely 
to make a Coxcomb worth a Groat. But 
when the Mind is throughly tinctured, the 
Face wiil hold the ſame Colour; and the 
Man will be Proof againſt all Oppoſitions of 
See arid Difficulty : For as Malbranch ob- 
ſerves, Peoples Opinions of themſelves, are 
commonly legibte in their Countenances, 
Thus a kind Imagination, makes a bold 
Man have Vigour and Enterprize in his Air 
and Motion. It ſtamps Value and Signifi- 
cancy upon his Face, and tells the People 
he is to go for ſo much; who oftentimes 
being deceived by the waſh, never examin 
the Metal, but take him upon Content. Not 
that Men are bound to look as Sheepiſhly as 
tkey can, for fear of an Imputation: For 
fornetitnes a Conſciouſneſs of Worth; a 
Nobleneſs and Elevation of Mind, together 
 withFineneſs of Conſtitution, gives Luſtre 
and Dignity to the Aſpect; and makes the 
Soul, as it were, ſhine through the Body, 


But to return : A Man of Confidence pref. 


feth forward upon every * of 
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Advantage ; and thinks nothing above his 
Management, or his Merit. He is not eaſily 
diſcouraged by the greatneſs of an Attempr, 
by the Quality of Rivals, or the Frequency 
of Miſcarriage. He is ready to rally aſter 
a Defeat ; and grows more troubleſome up- 
on Denial. Thus where his Force is too 
feeble, he prevails by dint of Impudence : 
Thus People are ſtormed out of their Rea · 
ſon and Inclinations ; plagued into a Com- 
pliance ; and forced to yield in their own 
Defence. Theſe Men of Forehead, are 
magnificent in their Promiſes, and infalli- 
ble in their Preſcriptions. They love to 
enſure a Cauſe, and ſeldom talk under Cer- 
rainty and Demonſtration. This Talenr 
makes them often ſucceed againſt modeſt 
Men of much greater Sufficiency, where 
the Competition is governed by a popular 
Choice. For though there is Reaſon in ma- 
ny Caſes to decide Controverſies by the 
Vote; yet tis no leſs true, on the other 
hand, that the Majority of Mankind is fel- 
dom the Wiſeſt. The Multitude are more 
ſmitten with Appearances, than Things. 
The Noiſe, and Glitter, and Parade of a 
Pretender, calls up their Attention; and 
flaſhes upon their Weaknels, at an irre- 
ſiſtable Rate. It ſorprizes their Imagina- 
tion, and ſubdues their Judgment: So that 
a bold Undertaker gains mightily * 
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People, eſpecially at his firft Setting out. 
Nay, wiſe Men are ſometimes over-born; 
or _ impoſed on this way, when they are 
taken at 2 . Diſadvantage. indeed this 
Faculty is of great Uſe to play a Prize 
with, or carry on an Impoſture; and 
therefore. your Quacks,  Figure-flingers, 
Petty-foggers , and Republican Plotters, 
cannot well live without it. It enables a 
Man to Flouriſh , Rail, and Romance, 
to Admiration. It makes Impertinencies 
ſhine, Impoſſibilities ſeem credible, and 
turns Rats-bane into Elixir Vitæ. And 

when Matters are brought to a Pinch, 
— the Crowd drawn out, in Expecta- 
tion of ſomething extraordinary; then if 
the Mountain will not come to Mahumet, 
he will for, once condeſcend to go to the 
Mountain. And thus by entertaining the 
Company with a Jeſt ;. the Prophet's diſen- 
gaged, and the Miracle adjourned to a 
more convenient Seaſon. However, theſe 
Sparks meet with their Mortifications : For 
when they happen to fall among People of 
judgment, they are looked through imme - 
diately; and then the Diſcovery 8 
Mace. For Confidence is apt to expoſe it 
elf over-graſp Buſineſs; to talk without 
t. hiking. and to fail in the Deceneies of 
Con- erlation. Now y hen a bold Man is 
out of Countenance „ he makes a very 
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wooden Figure ont. He has no Hand at 
Bluſhing for want of Practice: And Acts 
Modeſty with ſo ill a Grace; that he is 
more ridiculous in the Habit of Virtue, 
than in that of Vice. To go on with him 
a little farther - One of this Character, is 
like an Out-landiſh Show ; moſt admired 
at firſt Sight. He has Gloſs, but withour 
either Fineneſs, or Subſtance, and there- 
fore like Cloath ill made, he looks better 
in the Shop, than he wears in the Suit. In 
a word, He is the Jeſt of wiſe Men, and 
the Idol of Fools : And commonly his Pa- 
tent runs for his Life-time. a 
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Nvy is a Diſpleaſure for ſome ſuppoſed 
Advantage in another. The Object of 
this Paſſion is ſomething Deſirable. And 
though Excellency, preciſely conſidered, 
cannot occaſion Diſſike ; yet Excellency 


miſplaced may. The Envious believes him- 
ſelf Eclipſed by the Luſtre of his Neighbour: 


That which is good in its ſelf, becomes an 


Evil to him; which makes him wiſh it ei- 


ther Removed, or Extinguiſhed. The 


Diſcovery of the Riſe and Unreaſonableneſs 
of Envy, and the way to prevent being ei- 
ther Active in it, or Paſſive under it, will 

comprehend the Argument. To begin with 
the firſt. Envy lies moſtly between Beings 
equal in Nature, though unequal in Cir- 


cumſtances, We dont envy Brutes, though 


they exceed us in many Reſpects not in- 
conſiderable. No body is angry with a 
Bird becauſe ſhe can Fly, We are not of. 
fended with the Strength of an Elephant, or 
the Speed of a Horſe; or with a Dog, ſor 
D a better Noſe than his Maſter : Theſe 
are all fo | 

look d on as the Growth of our Soil; 
* H 2 which 


foreign Commodities, they are not 
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which makes them neither Expected, nor 
Deſired. Beſides, we excel theſe Creatures 
in other Qualities more valuable : So that 
upon the whole Compariſon, we remain 
their Superiours; which is ſufficient to lay 
our Envy afleep. On the other hand, Men 
are not ſubject to repine at the higher Con- 
dition of an Angel: They know there is a 
comparative Diſadvantage in their firſt 
Compoſition : The Model of Humanity was 
Drawn leſs, Our Capacities, if they were 
all filfd, are not large enough to hold ſa 
much Happineſs. To this 1 may add, That 
the Angelick Grandeur is ſeldom ſeen. By 
being thus conceal'd, it does not awaken 
our Poverty, nor mortify our Littleneſs ſa 
much, as if it was always diſplay'd before 
us. And laſtly, our Hopes of riſing to this 
Height hereafter, makes us bear our preſent. 
Inferiority well enough. 
But where theEſſential Properties are alike, 
Pretenſions are apt to Mount, unleſs; ſea- 
ſonably check d. © 1 am (crys the En- 
* vious ) of the ſame Nature with the Reſt, 
and why then ſhould ſuch a Man Top me? 
where there is an Equality of Kind, there 
* ſhould be no Diſtinction of Privilege, I 
*am as near of Kin to God Almighty as the 
*Beſt; and he is certainly the Nobleſt An- 
s ceſtor, I am caſt in the ſame Mould, made 


7 


e up of the fan tter., and ſtampd 
up oi tne Jaime Matter; and. | 
| he ſame Matter, and 4 Wich 
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« with the ſame Inpreſſion; and why ſhould 
* I not paſs equally in general Eſteem ? In 
* taking Gold and Silver, tis not enquired 
« what Mines they came from, nor how 
*[ong they have been dig'd if they anſwer 
* the Qualities of the Metal, that's enough, 
Why then ſhould one piece of human Na. 
te ture be thought ſo much worſe than ano- 
te ther; ſince it keeps within the Species, 
te and ſhines true upon the Touch-ſtone 2 
In anſwer to this Expoſtulation ; I ſhall 
only ſay, That though the Metal is the 
ſame, yet the Figure, the Quantity, and 
the Fineneſs, is often different, which 
2 a Difference in the Value. To pro- 
ceed. | 
| Thoſe anciently poſſeſs d of Honour, are 
apt to envy others newly raiſed ; The rea. 
ſon is, This later Promotion takes away the 


former Difference between the Perſons. The 


Singularity of a Man's Greatneſs is in ſome 


meaſure deſtroy'd. He has fewer to look 


down upon than he had before: He has 
loft an Inferior ; which, without being well 


conſidered, will make him uneaſie, like a 


Prince who has part of his Dominions won 
from him, But this Practice how common 
ſoever is unreaſonable, where the later Riſe 


is creditable. For all Quality that is good 


for any.thing, is originally founded upon 
Merit. Now when a Man purchaſes Ho- 
11 H 3 nour 
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nour at as great an Expence of Deſerving as 
my ſelf; why ſhould not his Title be as 
pood ? And if ſo, why ſhould I grudge 
Fim the Poſſeſſion 2 To value Worth in my 
ſelf, or myFamily, and over-look it in ano. 
ther, is plain Partiality ; and Partiality is 
always Injuſtice. 
When Two ſtart into the World toge- 
ther, he that is thrown behind, unlefs his 
Mind proves generous, will be diſpleaſed 
with the other : For the Succeſs of the Firſt, 
ſeems to preſs upon the Reputation of the 
later. For what will the World ſay ; Why 
could not he hold up? What made him 
come on fo heavily, bat that he wanted ei- 
ther Management or Metal? With Submiſ- 
ſion, this Inference is not good, and there- 
fore one ſhould not grow Peeviſh about it. 
Succeſs does not always attend Deſert. 
Sometimes Favour, and Opportunity, and 
Fortune, run moſt on ore ſide. Sometimes 
aMan cracks his Conſcience as a Horſe does 
his Wind, by ſtraining up the Hill. | 
But if the Advantage was fairly gained, 
tis unbecoming to complain. If my Friend 
charges in the Poſt of Honour, while I am 
ſleeping in my Tent, 'tis great Injuſtice to 
envy him the Reward of his Bravery. In all 
likelihood I brought all my Limbs out of 
theBed,which tis probable he has not done 
off theBreach. And if he has, his Merit ſhould. 
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not be leſſen d by his Good Fortune, He 
rhat hazards his Life upon an honourable 
Stn the ſame Regard as if he had 
loſt it. 

Envy among Perſons of the ſame Trade, 
is common. The Competition of jatereſſ 
occaſions this Malevolence. They Glean, 
up Cuſtom from their Neighbours; and ſo 
v "ow one gets, the other loſes. _. 

But why ſhould I grudge a Man the com- 
mon Advantage of his Employment? Wh 
ſhould I defire more than my ſhare of bad, 
neſs, and be ſorry to ſee another thrive by 


his Induſtry ? Here can be nothing but Co- 


vetouſneſs at the bottom, and that is never 


to be ſatisfied. However, it muſt be grant. 


ed that all Coneurrences of this ature, 
whether for Mony, Favour, of Power, are 
in danger of being diſpleaſed with a fortu- 


nate Rival. The Pinch lies here; The 


Matter in competition is often Indiviſible. 
An Offce, or a Miſtreſs, can't be Apportion'd 
out like a Common, and ſhared among diſtinct 
Proprietors. The Caſe is like a Lot- 

rery with one Prize, afingle Ticket is only 
enrich'd, and the reſt are all Blanes. So 


that they I tell you, tis not ſo much III 


Nature as Diſappointment, which Sowres - 


the Humour. Where the Objects of De- 

ſire are more Communicative, there is no 

Exceptions taken. People don't like 2 
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Proſpect the worſe, becauſe others have the 
Pleaſure of it. They are ſeldom diſturb'd, 
becauſe their Neighbours hear the fame 
Muſick, or ſmell the ſame Perfumes with 
themſelves : For here is enough for them 
all. The Satisfaction is ſo noble, that it 
ſpreads without Leſſening; tis not the 
thinner for being Beaten: But if there was 
any interfering, it the Sexſes ſhould engroſs 
or balk one another, as in the Caſe of Eat- 
ing and Drinking, you would quickly ſee 
the Tables turn d. If a fine Object ſhould 
tarniſh, by having a great many fee it; or 
the Mufick ſhould run moſtly into one Man's 
Ears, theſe Satisfactions would be made In - 
cloſure as well as the reſt. Farther, 
Thoſe Advantages, which tis no Diſere- 
dit to want, are not uſually envied in ano- 
ther. For Inſtance: He that does not pre- 
tend to Painting, is not Touched at the 
Commendation of a Maſter in that Profeſſi- 
on. A Woman does not envy a Man for 
lighting Courage; nor a Man a VVoman 
ſor. her Beauty. An Old Man is not uneaſy 
at the ſtrength and Activity of thoſe who 
are younger; neither does Youth envy the 
Knowledge and Experience of Age. In theſe 
Caſes, Reputation is unconcerned, and the 
Eſteem of the Perſon is not ſunk by being 
unſurn iſh'd + For either the Advantage is 
foreign to the Condition of Life, or . 
r & Ot elther 
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either we have been poſſeſſed already, or 


have time enough to gain it afterwards. 


The Abſurdity of this Paſſion has partly 
been diſcover d already, and may be farther 
enlarged. 

Envy is an ill- natur d Vice; tis made 
up of Meanneſs and Malice, It wiſhes the 
Force of Goodneſs reſtrain'd, and the Mea- 
ſure of Happineſs abated. It laments over 
Proſperity, and ſickens at the Sight of 
Health. Had Envy the governing of the 
Creation, we {ſhould have a ſad World 
on't, How would it infect the Air, and 
darken the Sun ; make the Seas unnaviga- 
ble, and blaſt the Fruits of the Earth» How 
would the Face of Nature be over-caſt ? 
How ſoon would Peace be baniſh'd, and 
Pleaſure languiſh and expire 2 We ſhould 
{ee Conſuſion without Settlement, Madneſs 
without Intervals, and Poyſon without An- 
tidote. Diſcord, and Diſappointment, and 
Deſpair, would then be the only Bleſſings 
and Entertainments of Life. Could the En- 
vious prevail, all noble Undertakings would 
be cruſſid, and Invention nip'd in the 
Bud. Nothing extraordinary in Induſtry, 
Senſe, or Bravery, would be endured. 
Whatever was Shining would ſoon be 
eclipſed. - Beauty would be deform'd, and 
Courage turn d into Cowardize. To ex- 
cel either in Art or Nature would be a 
; | Crime 
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Crime: And none could be Safe, but the 
Ill, and the Uſeleſs. 

Emulation is a handſom Paſſion, tis en- 
terprizing, but juſt withal : It keeps a Man 
within the Terms of Honour, and makes 
the Conteit for Glory fair and generous. 
Here is nothing Malevolent and Inſidious: 
The Advantage is gained by Improvement, 
not by Injury, The Man ftrives to excel, 
but then tis by raiſing himſelf, nor by de. 
preſſing another. But Envy oftentimes 

wants Spirit, as well as good-nature: Like 
a cold Poyſon, it benumbs and ſtupifies. 

And thus as it were conſcious of its own 

Impotence, it folds its Arms in Deſpair, 

and fits Curling in a Corner. When Envy 

conquers, tis commonly in the Dark ; by 

Treachery and Undermining, by Calumny 

and Detraction. The Envious are always 

uograteſul ; they hate a noble Temper, 
though ſhewn upon themſelves. If you 
oblige them, tis at your peril : They ll fly 
in the Face of a good Turn, and Out-rage 
\ - where they ought to Reward. Has not many 
a brave Man been ruined, by being over- 
charged with Merit > What baniſh'd Themi- 
facies, and ſent Beliſarius a begging, but 
daing too much for their Country? The 
comfort is, Envy is no leſs fooliſh than de- 
teſtable; tis a Vice which they ſay keeps no 
Holy-days, but is always in the Wheel, and 
9293110 working 
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working upon its own Diſquiet. Envy, 
ſtrictly conſidered, is a mark of inferiori- 
ty. It ſuppoſes ſome Excellency in another 
which is wanting in it ſelf. This is a 
cruel Mortification ; For the Envious are 
generally Proud. Tis a ſtrong deſire to be 
Above, which makes People uneaſie Be. 
neath. Now to ſee a hated Perſon Superior, 
and to lie under the anguiſh of Diſadvan- 
tage, is far enough ſrom Diverſion, Envy 
is of all others the moſt ungratifying and 
diſconſolate Paſſion. There is Power for 
Ambition, and Pleaſure for Luxury, and 
Pelt even for Covetouſneſs; But Envy can 
give nothing but Vexation. Tis made up of 
Impotence and Malice; and where theſe 
two Qualities are well compounded, there 
needs no other Ingredients of Miſery. Envy 
how-carefully does it look? How meager 
and ill complexioned? It preys upon it ſelf, 
and exhauſts the Spirits: Tis a Diſeaſe in 
its Conſtitution, and every Pulſe is à Pain. 
Eaſe muſt be impracticable to the Envious ; 
They lie under a double Mis fortune; Com- 
mon Calamities, and Common Bleflings, fall 
heavily. upon them: Their Nature gives 
them a thare in the one, and their nature 
in the other. And he that has his own 
Troubles, and the Happineſs of his Neigh- 
bours, to diſturb him, is likely to have 
work enough. Envy looks ill under every 
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Aſpect. For if a Man be Good, he ought 
to be Loved; if Bad, to be Pitied. To En- 
vy a Superior, makes the odds more ſmart- 
ing, and the diſtance more ſenſible. To 
Envy an Inferiour, is to loſe the higher 
Ground, and to ſet him upon a Level. To 
grudge any Man an Advantage in Perſon 
or Fortune, is to cenſure the Liberalities 
of Providence, and be angry at the Good- 


_ nels of God. 


And fince Envy is ſo Odious, and every 
way Unlucky, and does ſo much Miſchief 
to it ſelf and others, it may not be impro- 
per to offer ſomething more particular to 
prevent it. £ 
Firſt then let us confider, That Provi- 
dence has given the leaſt of us more than 
we can pretend to. If we could make out a 
Title to more Privilege, to Complain,were 
not Unreaſonable : But I ſuppoſe no one is 
ſo hardy as to ſay, God is in his Debt; 
that he owed him a Nobler Being, or a 
Better Subſiſtence. For Exiſtence muſt be 
antecedent to Merit. That which was not, 
could not oblige; and Nothing can claim 
Nothing. You'll fay ſuch a one is much 
better furniſh'd than my ſelf. Belides, I 
want ſeveral Conveniences which I could 
mention; and if I muſt not have them, 
I wiſh they had not come in my way. Look 
you! Are we to cry, like ill- managed _ 
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dren, for every thing before us? If I give 
a Beggar Six-pence, has he reaſon to grum- 
ble becauſe he has ſeen a Shilling, or knows: 
how to ſpend a Crown? Let him give me 
leave to be Maſter of my Charity, and do 
what I pleaſe with my own. If bare Know- 
ledge would give Poſſeſſion, and our Senſes 
could Challenge all they lay hold of; there 
would be a ſtrange World quickly: But 
theſe are wild and impracticable Suppoſi- 
tions; There is neither Juſtice, nor Con. 
venience, nor poſlibility, in ſuch an Expe- 
Ration, Let us remember we are well dealt 
with; and then we ſhall not be troubled to 
ſee another in a better Condition. To 
conſider we have more than we deſerve, 
will help our Reaſon to filence our Mur- 
muring, .and make us aſhamed to Repine. 
Juſt Thoughts, and modeſt expectations, 
are eaſily ſatisfied. If we don t over-rate our 
pretentions, all will be well. Humility diſ- 
arms Envy and ſtrikes it dead. | 

_ Secondly, We ſhould endeavour to im · 
proye our reſpective Abilities. Men natu- 
rally deſire to ſtand fair in the Opinion of 
others: And to have ſomewhat of Value to 
ſupport . them in their on thoughts, 
When they are the worſt of their way, and 
fix d in the Fag. end of Buſineſs, they are 
apt to look not kindly upon thoſe u ho go 
before them. He that can be reconciled a | 
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the Character of an inſignificant Perſon, 
has a mean Soul. To be eafie, a Man ſhould 
examine his Genins, and exert his Spirits, 
and try to make the moſt of himſelf. Tis 
true, every one cannot expect to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf in the higeſt Poſts; To Command 
an Army, or Ride Admiral in a Fleet, or be 
at the Head of Juſtice, or Religion : (Nei- 
ther is it material to the Point.) Not with · 
ſtanding there are ſew but may ſhine in 
their own Orb, and be remarkable in their 
Station; fo far at leaſt, as to guard off Con. 
tempt, and ſeeure a moderate Repute': And 
thoſe that are eaſie at home, will not be 
envious abroad. Thoſe rhat are good for 
ſomething themſelves,” will be contented 
that others ſhould be ſo too. All things 
conſidered, they have their ſhare of Re- 
gard, and let who will take the reſt. | 
Thirdly, The proportioning Reward to 
Merit, (which- will be done hereafter) is a 
ſufficient expectation to remove Envy. 
The perſwaſion of ſuch a Regulation of Ho- 
nour, is certainly the moſt ſolid Principle 
for this purpoſe imaginable. For this way 
all the ſeeming Partialities of Birth and For- 
rune are ſet aſide. And to ſpeak familiar- 
ly, every one has a/ fair Turn to be as great 
as he pleaſes. Here all people are upon 
equal terms of advantage: The Temple 
of Honour ſtands open to all comers; 4 
9 rac 
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dd of the Mall determines tlie Pre. 
cedency. A ſlener ſhare of preſent Advan., 


their Character, but ſor the Decency of 
Perſonation. When the Scene of Life is 
ſhut up, the Slave will be above his Ma- 
ſter, if he has acted better. Thus Nature 
and Condition, are once more brought to a 
Ballance; and as all Men were equal at 
firſt, ſo they may be at laſt; if they take 
Care. This Conſideration digs up Envy 
by the Roots; becauſe no Man can be leſs 
than another, without his own Fault. The 
way 
To prevent being Envied, (ſor that ſhould 
be thought on too, ) in a Privilege, is to 
ſhew it not undeſerved. That tis either 
tranſmitted from worthy Anceſtors, or ac- 
quired by Qualities extraordinary. He that 
riſes above a common Performance, and 
goes far in an honourable Danger, may be 
thought to Earn the Diſtinction of his Cir- 
cumſtances. In ſuch Caſes, People are more 
inclined to commend the Merit, than re- 
pine at the Succeſs ; Eſpecially if the Ad. 
| yantage 
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vantage be civilly managed. Conceit, and 
Arrogance, and Oſtentation ſpoils all. Pride 

and Ill nature will be hated in ſpight of 
all the Worth in the World. But he that 
is obliging in his Exaltation, and makes a 
modeſt uſe of his Superiority, may ſit ſe- 
cure, and have the Odds of good Wilhes 


on his ſide, 
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| HE Countenance ſeems deſigned 
not only for Ornament, but Infor- 
mation. The Paſſions there diſplayed 
make way for Commerce and Communica- 
tion; and help to let one Man into the 
Sentiments and Affections of another. Tis 
true, the Soul is not altogether diſcovered. 
If the Thoughts lay open to Obſervation, 
there would great Inconveniences follow, 
Many good Deſigns would be defeated : 
Many improper Averſions and . Deſires 
would appear : The Buſineſs of Life would 
be diſturbed, and Converſation - made al- 
moſt impracticable. In ſuch Caſes, People 
would chuſe to converſe in the Dark, rather 
than truſt themſelves with the Sight of each 
other. Howeyer, though the Soul can't 
be all forced into the Face, yet there is no 
{mall part of it to be ſeen there; eſpecial- 
ly-when it comes of its own accord. Here 
the different Apprehenſions of the Mind 
diſtovet themſelves. I grant, they are not 
always fully diſtinguiſhed in their Cauſes, 
and their Kind. But though they are 
1 I not 
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not drawn at Length, you have ſomething 
of the Colour, and Proportion. Here Joy 
and Grief, Refolurion and Fear, Modeſty 
and Conceit, Inclination, Indifferency and 


Diſguſt, arc mgde Jegible. | The Charger 
is (Fett, god Je ia p Cpildreg, and 
thoſtwho art unpractiſed in the little Hy- 
pocriſies of Converſation. For when Na- 
ture has learnt to put onArt,andDiſguiſe,the 
Forehead is not eaſily read, Now tis 
very ſurprizipg to ſee theImage of theMind 
ſtamp d upon theAſpect : To ſee the Cheeks 
rake the Dye of the Paſſions thus naturally, 
and appear in all the Colours and Com- 
plexions of Thought. Why is this Variety 
of Changes confined to a fingle Place? What 
is the Reaſon a Man's Arm wont {mile and 
frown, and do all the IntelleQual Poſtures 
of the Countenance? The Arm ſeems to 
have a finer Skin than the Face: Tis leſs ex- 
poſed to the Weather; the Veins are larger, 
and more viſible, and the Pulſe beats ſtrong- 


er. In ſhort, If Matter and Motion would 


do the Buſineſs, the Arm, excepting the 
Eye, ſeems to have the Advantage, and 
might put in for the Index and Interpreter 
of the Mind. And Fer we ſee tis ſtrangely 
uniform and unaffected upon every Acci- 
dent and turn of Thought ; and nothing 


but a Blow, or a Pinch can make it change 


Colour, But the Face being deſign d to be 
ne 
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uncloathed , and in view, God has there 
fixed the Seat and Viſibility of the Paſſions ; 
for the better direction of Converſation. The 
ſuddain Alteration of the Countenance, is 
very remarkable. A forcible Object will 
rub out the freſheſt Colours at a ſtroke, and 
paint others of a quite different Appear- 
ance. AVigorous Thought, or a Surprize 
of good Fortune, diſpels the Gloom, and 
brightens the Air, immediately, To me- 
tamorphoſe the Blood and Spirits thus ex- 
tempore, is not a little ſtrange. It argues 
an amazing Fineneſs and Curioſity in the 
Parts; that the leaſt Touch of the Imagina- 
tion can alter them into almoſt what Ap- 
pearances it pleaſes. The ſtrength of the 
Repreſentation, is another Circumſtance 
worth conſidering. The Inward Motions 
and Temper, are ſometimes drawn with 
wonderful Life. The Advantages of Yourh 
and Complexion, the particular Force of 
the Mind and Occaſion, anſwer to the Fine. 
neſs of the Colours, and the Skill of the Pain. 
ter. When all theſe Cauſes meet, rhe Paſ- 
ſions are marked with extraordinary Clear- 
neſs, and Strength. What can be more ſig- 
nificant than the ſuddain Fluſhing and Con- 
fuſion of a Bluſh, than the Sparklings of 
Rage, and the Lightning of a Smile? The 
Soul is as it were viſible upon thefe Occa- 
fions ; the Paſſions Ebb and Flow in the 
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Cheeks; and are much better diſtinguiſh'd 
in their Progreſs, than the Change -of the 
Air in a Weather-glaſs, Some People have 
an Air of Dignity and Greatneſs, and an 
unuſual Vigour, in their Aſpe&. Others 
have a Swectneſs and good Humour prin» 
ted upon them, which is very engaging: A 
Face well furnith'd out by Nature, and a 
little diſciplined, has a great deal of Rheto- 
rick in it. A Graceful Preſence beſpeaks 
Acceptance, gives a Force to Language, 
and helps to Convince by Look, and Poſture. 
But this Talent muſt be ſparingly uſed, for 
fear of falling into Aﬀecation ; than which 
nothing is more nauſeous. Of all the 4p- 
pearances, methinks a Smile is the molt ex- 
traordinary. It plays with a ſurprizipg A- 
greeableneſs in the Eye; breaks out with 
the brighteſt Diſtinction, and fits like a 
Glory upon the Countenance. What Sun is 
there within us that ſhoots his Rays with 
ſo ſuddain a Vigour : To (ce the Soul flaſh 
in the. Face at this rate, one would think 
might convert an Atheiſt, By the way, we 
may obſerve that Smiles are much more 
becoming than Frowns : This ſeems a natu- 
ral Encouragement to good Humour: As 
much as to ſay, If People have a Mind to be 
Haadſome, they muſt not be Peeviſh, and 
Uatoward. | 21 16 
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Another Thing remarkable, is the Obſequi- 
ouſneſs of the Aſpect. It goes as true to 
the Mind, when we pleaſe, as the Dial to 
the Sun. The Orders are publiſh'd as ſoon 
as given. Tis but throwing the i into 
the Face, and the Inward Direction appears 
immediately. Tis true, a Man cannot 
command the ſtanding Features and Com- 
plexion; but the Diverſities of Paſſion are 
under Diſpoſal. The Image of Pleaſure is 
never ſeen, when Anger was intended. No, 
The Sentiments are painted exactly, and 
drawn by the Life within. Web n. 

And ſince tis in our Power not to give a 
wrong Sign, we ſhould not pervert the In- 
tendments of Providence. To waſh over a 
coarſe or inſigniheant Meaning, is to coun» 
terfeir Natures Coin. We ought to be juſt 
in our 'Looks, as well as in our Actions; for 
the Mind may be declared one way no-lels 
than the other. A Man might as good breale 
his Word, as his Face, eſpecially upon ſome 
critical Oceaſions. Tt may ſo happen tliat 
we can converſè no other way, for want of 
an Interpreter. But though 1 cannot rell 
what a Man ſays, if he will be ſincere," I 
may eaſily know what he looks. The 
Meaning of Sounds are uncertain, and tyed 
10 particular Times and Places: But the 
Language of the Face is fixt, and univer- 
ſal. Its Conſents and Reſuſals, are every 
318.3 I 3 where 
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where alike. A Smile has the ſame Form 
and Senſe in China, as with us. It Looks 
were as arbitrary as Words, Converſation 
would be more in the Dark - And a Tra. 
veller would be obliged to learn the Coun- 
tenances, as well as the Tongues of F oreign 
Countries. 

And as the Language of the Face i is uni- 
verſal, ſo 'tis very comprehenſive; . No La- 
coniſm can reachit. *Tis the Short. hand of 
the Mind, and crowds a great deal in a lit- 
tle room. A Man may look a Sentence, as 
ſoon as ſpeak aWord. The Strokes are ſwall, 
but ſo Maſterly drawn, that you may eaſi- 
ly collect the Image and Proportions of 
what they reſemble. 

VVhether Honeſty and Diſhoneſty are 
diſcernable i inthe Face, is a Queſtion which 
admits of Diſpute. King Charles the Se. 
cond thought he could depend upon theſe 
Obſervations, But-with Submiſſion, I be- 
heye an Inſtance might be given in which 
his Rules of Phyſiognomy failed. Iis true, 
the Temper and Inward Diſpoſitien i 15 — 
times viſible in the Countenance. Thus 
Saluſt tells us, Cataline had Rage and Defi 
ance in his Looks, even aſter he was dead. 
However, here the Impreſſion was partly 
deſigu d, and voluntary: He had a Mind, 
no queſtion, to appear as fierce, and Cm 
dable as he could; But in e tha 
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Caſe is otherwiſe; ſor no Man is willing to 
be known for aKnave. VVhether Men, as 
they ſay of Plants, have Signatures to diſ- 
cover their Natures by, is hard to deter- 
mine. Some People fancy an Honeſt Man 
looks plain, and open, and all of a Piece : 
And therefore when they ſee a ſhy and com- 
pounded Air, a remote and abſconding kind 
of Countenance, they conclude it Cain's 
Mark. This, in their Opinion, is either 
a Caution given us by Providence, or the 
natural Effect of a crafty and ſuſpicious 
Mind. A Knave, ſay they, is apprehenſive 
of being diſcovered ; and this habitual Con- 
cern puts an Odneſs into his Looks. Bur 
Aſter all, no Man's Face is Actionable. 
Theſe Singularities are interpretable, from 
more innocent Cauſes. And therefore tho 


there may be ground for Caution, there is 


none for Cenſure. 
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IE trouble of Deſpair always riſes: 
in proportion to the Evil that is 


i 
feared. By conſequence, the greateſt Ago. | 
nies of Expectation, are thoſe which relate 
to another World. But I ſhall leave this 
Conſideration to the Pulpits, and proceed | 
upon 2 lower Object. Now Deſpair, as | 
it reſpects the Buſineſs and Events of Life, 
is an uneaſy and impolitick Paſſion: It An- | 
tedates'a Misfortune, and Torments a Man | 
before bis time. It {Þ reads a Gioominels 
upon- the Soul; and — 4 her live in a | 
Dungeon beyond the Notion of Pre-ex- | 
iſteuce. It preys upon the Vitals, like Pro- 
metheus s Futur; and cats out the Heart of* | 
all other Satisfactions. It cramps the Pow. | 
ers of Nature, and cuts the Sinews of En. | 
terprize, and gives Being to many croſs Ac- 
cidents, which atherwiſe would never 
happen. To believe a Buſineſs impoſſible, 
is the way to make it ſo. How many ſea- 
ſible Projects have miſcarried by Deſpon- l 
dency, 20d been ſtrangled in the Birth, by | | 
a govandly Imagination? It Things A0 | 

. 


| 
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not do of themſelves, they may let it alone : A 
for he that Deſpairs is reſolved nat to help a 
them: For who would work upon an Im- v 
poſſibility 2 Such an Expectation, crys one 0 
will never come to paſs: Therefore Tl] t 
eien give it up, and go and fret my ſelf. | <« 
How do you know that? Can you ſee to 8 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the utmoſt limits of Nature? And are you 

acquainted with all the Powers in Being: Is 

it an eaſy Matter to pronounce upon all the 
Alterations of Time, and Accident ? And 

to foretel how ſtrangely the Ballance of 

Force and Inclination may be turned + Pray 

let us ſee whether "twill or no, beſore we 

grow too poſitive, and give Sentence againſt 

our Intereſt. A very pretty Device you ll 

ſay ! For at this rate, a Man muſt never De- 

ſpair while he lives ! And pray here is the 

Harm on t, if it ſnould be ſo? Is Deſpair ſo 

entertaining à Companion? Are the Plea- | 

ſores of it ſo inviting, and rapturdus ? I a: 

Man bound to look out ſharp to plague him - 

ſelf2 And to take care that he ſlips na Op. 

portunity of being unhiappy ? As dong a 

there is Life, there ix Hupe: And if ſo, tis 

Prudence not to deſert it. Hope is a vigo- 

rous Principle Tis furniſhed with Light 

and Heat; tao Adviſe and Execute: It fers 

the Head andi che Heart on work, and an · 

mates a Man to do his utmoſt. And thus 

by perpetual Paſhing, and Aſſurange;:ir puts 
{614 a O1lnhe 
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a difficulty, out of Countenance, and makes 
a ſeeming Impoſſibility give way. At the 
worſt, it the Succeſs happens to fail; tis 
clear Gains, as long as it laſts, It keeps 
the Mind eaſy, and expecting; and fences 
off Anxiety and Spleen. Tis ſometimes ſo 
Sprightly and Rewarding a Quality, that 
the Pleaſure of Expectation exceeds that of 
Fruition. It refines upon the Richneſs of 
Nature, and Paints. beyond the Liſe: And 
when the Reality is thus out- ſnined by the 
Imagination, Succeſs is a kind of Diſap- 
pointment; and to Hope, is better than to 
Have. Beſides, Hope has a creditable Com- 
plexion : It throws a generous Contempt 
upon ill Uſage, and looks like a handſom 
Defiance of a Misfortune: As who ſhould 
ſay, Lou are ſomewhat: troubleſome now, 
but I ſhall conquer you afterwards. And 
thus a Man makes an honourable Exit, it he 
does nothing ſarther. His Heart Beats a- 
gainſt the Enemy when he is juſt Expiring, 
and Diſcharges the laſt Pulſe in the Face of 
Death. WF bx? | 1 17975 
But Deſpair makes a deſpicable Figure, 
and defcends from a mean Original. Tis 
the Off. ſpring of Fear, of Lazineſs, and Im- 


patience, It argues a defect of Spirits, and 


Reſolutioa;; and oftentimes of Honeſty too. 

Aſter all, the Exerciſe of this Paſſion is ſo 
tronbleſyme, that methinks W 
190 ; : Int 
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Dinr of Evidence, and Demonſtration,ſhould 
force it upon us. I would not deſpair un- 
leſs I knew the irrevocable Decree was paſt : 
Unleſs I ſaw my Misfortune Recorded in 
the Book of Fate, and Signed and Sealed by 
Neceſſity. Indeed where the Act is unman- 
ly, or the Expectation immoral, or con. 
tradictious ro the Attributes of God; we 
ought to drop our Hopes, or rather never 
entertain them. And therefore I would nei. 
ther Hope to play the Fool, or the Knave, 
or be Immoral. But when the Object is 
defenſible and ſair, I would not quit my 
Hold, as long as it was within the Reach of 
Omniporence. What then, muſt we Hope 
without Means? Yes; why not? When 
we cannot work them out of our own In- 
duſtry. Pray what Means was there to make 
the World with? There was neither Tim- 
ber nor Tools to raiſe the Building, and yet 
pou ſee what a noble Pile it is. Why ſhould 
we ſuppoſe a Miracle ſo ſtrange a Thing; 
ſinee Nature her ſelf was produced this 
way ? He that made Second Cauſes, can a8 
eaſily work without, as with them. 

-——— = uicgaid Dit - voluire peructum eff. 
To Will, and to Do, istheſame Thing with 
an Almighty Power. If we could Cure a 
Fever with a Wiſh, Decree up a Houſt, and 
make what we would, conſequent.upon In- 
clination: In ſueh a Caſe, we need not rye 
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our ſelves to Application, and Materials. The 
bare Fiat of our Will would give Birth to 
the Idea > And make it ſtart out into Exiſts 
ence without any more ado. | | 

To uſe the Miniſtrations of ſubordinate 
Cauſes, looks like a Going about: For 
where there is Matter and Motion, there 
muſt, in humane Apprehenſion, be Succel. 
ſion of Parts, and Reſiſtance, and Time; for 
the Performance. The Powers of Nature 
ſeem too Heavy, to keep Pace with Thought, 
and to drive out an Inſtantaneous Produ- 
ion : So that one would almoſt imagine, 
the Acting by immediate Omnipotence, 
was the moſt diſencumber'd, as well as the 
moſt magnificent Method. But is it not 
extravagant to expect a Miracle? Not at all. 
believe we are aſſiſted with many more 
Miracles than we are aware of. For the 
purpoſe : A Man in a Storm prays that he 
may eſcape being Wreckt. I deſire to 
know, whether he thinks it poſſible for 
him to be the better for his Devotions? If 
he does not, he is an impertinent Atheiſt 
for uſing them: If he does, he muſt believe 
that Providence will interpoſe, and diſarm 
Nature, or divert her Violence. Now to 
check Second Cauſes in their Career, to 
change their Motion, or lay them Aſleep 
before they are Spent, is no leſs a Miracle 
than to Act without them. 


Let | 
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Let no Man therefore diſquiet himſelf 
about the Future, nor quit a juſt Under- 
taking, out of Deſpondency. Honeſt People 
| ought to be Chearful, if it was only for the 
Credit of their Virtue. Let us not grow 
Melancholick upon a ſuperficial' View of 
Things; for that is as far as we can diſcover. 
Tis à much better way to do our own 
Parts carefully, and reſt the Event with 
God Almighty. 
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COVETOUSNESS. 


"BETWEEN 


Demeas and Mitias. 


Dem. 1 Thong I hould have Dined with 


ou to Day; what made you fail 
your foal Eating- -houſe 2 


Mit. IL ask your Excuſe. I have been 
at a Miſer's Feaſt: I went thither to enter- 
tain my Curioſity rather than my Palat ; 
for you know that is a Sight which is not 
every day to be met with ? 


Dem. And was it as greatas the Proverb 
makes it ? 


Mit. Every jot.. I have not had my Sen- 
ſes ſo led this long time: 'T'was ſo in- 


viting, that Vm afraid the Founder has ta- 
ken a Surteit. 


Dem. You mean of the Expence. Fear 
it not, he will have a Leut after his Carnie 
val; that will cure him, 


Mit. 
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Mit. This Fit of Feaſting comes upon 
him once a Year. If you did not know him, 
you'd think it was an Ague; he looks ſo 
deſparately Pale, and Thin,for a great while 
aſter. And now, as you ſay, he will go 
into a Courſe of Abſtinence, but I wiſh we 
could prevent the return of the Diſtemper ; 
for in my Opinion, he is well neither Full, 
nor Faſting. In ſhort, The Diſeaſe lies in 
his Mind, and how to reach it with a 
Recipe, I can't tell; for Covetouſneſs is 
generally incurable. 

Dem. | own tis difficultly removed, and 
increditable into the bargain ? and there- 
fore Thope you will not report it upon any 
Perſon, unleſs the Symptoms are very clear, 
and undiſputed. Give me Leave to tell you, 
there are often great Miſtakes in this Matter. 
Some think to ſereen their on Proſuſeneſs 
from Cenſure, by reproaching the Fruga- 


lity of their Neighbours”: And others pro- 


nounee raſhly out of Ignorance. With their 


good Favour, wiſe Men will look beyond 


their Noſe, and take care of the main 
Chance, and provide for Accidents and 


Age: They know that Poverty is unſaſhion- 
able, and Dependance uneaſy ; and that a 
generous Mind cannot live upon Carteſy, 
with any great Reliſh. Beſides ſome People 
do not decline Expenee out of Parſimony; 


but becauſe they do not care for the Trouble 
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of a Figure. They do not care to be crow. 
ded with Viſitors, to have their Table pe- 
{tered with Flies and Flatterers, and to be 
always yoked in Ceremony. They don't 
believe any Maſter the more confiderable by 
keeping a great many Idle People about 
him; or that any true Greatneſs can be 
made out of that which is Little. And be- 
cauſe a Man is willing to have hisHouſe and 
hisHead cool, and to keep his Time and his 
Liberty to himſelf muſt he be called Cove- 
tous upon this Account? e 
Mit. I have no Intention to condemn a 
juſt Value for Money. And if any Man has 
more Senſe and Sobriety than his Neigh- 
bours, I think it great Injuſticeto burleſque 
his Prudence, or repreſent him in any Cha- 
racer of Diſadvantage : But then F muſt 
fay, That ſome People have the Misforrune 
to fall into the Extremes, and that Covetouſ- 
neſs does not lie only in Satyr, and Specu- 
lation. PS a 2B 
Dem. I perceive you have a mind to ſay 
ſomething upon this Argument: With the 
Precautions above-mentioned, Iam willing 
to hear you: Take your Method, and draw 
out into what Length you pleaſe; you will 
have no Interruption, for at preſent I am 
nat in the diſputing Humour. . 
- Mir. To begin then. There is no need 
of giving a cloſe — of this — 
E011 c =. 
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twill be ſufficiently diſcovered in the De- 
ſeription. Covetouſneſs has a relation to 
Wealth, or Fortune. Whether a Man has 
no more than a juſt Value for this Advan- 
tage, is ſeen in his Getting, Keeping, and 
Uſing it. A ſhort Survey of the Miſmanag - 
ment in theſe three Particulars, will take in 
the Compaſs of the Caſe. 

But leſt you may think this Method 
ſomewhat too looſe, I ſhall come a little 
nearer in a Word or two; and affirm, That 
he is Covetous who balks any part of his 
Duty, for fear he ſhould grow the Poorer; 
and chuſes rather to ſave his Money than 
his Conſcience. He that denies himſelf the 
Conveniences of Life, without either Ne- 
ceſſity or Religion. He that is anxious in 
Riches. He that ſets his Intereſt above his 
Honour; aud values inſignificant Gains, 
which hold no Proportion with his For- 
ele: | ic 

As for the Getting Part, a covetous Man 
never troubles himſelf with the Niceties of 
Morality. His Buſineſs is to ſecure theEnd, 
not ro diſtinguiſh upon the Means. Let the 


project be but Rich and Practicable, and he 


enquires no farther. Honour and Conſci- 
ence are fine Things, but they ſeldom fill 


the Pocket. When They will Purchaſe any 
Thing, a good Manager can counterfeit 
em; but to be tyed down to a Set of No- 
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tions, is the way to be a Beggar. He that 
reſolves to Thrive,won't be diſcouraged by 
a few hard Names. His Induſtry is not to 
be check'd by Fancies, and common Mi- 
ſtake. He will ſcarcely believe himſelf, 
when it makes againſt him. Inward Re- 
luctance, paſſes for Spleen, and Vapours ; 
Shame, for an infirm Vanity that hangs too 
ſervilely upon foreign Opinion; Generoſi- 
ty, is nothing but a ceremonious Prodiga- 
lity ; and Pity, a fooliſh Tenderneſs. Theſe 
Maxims remove the Difficulties of Buſineſs, 
and open the way for Expedition and Suc- 


ceſs. 5 
Reaſon and Religion tis likely will inter- 
poſe ſometimes, but the covetous Man goes 
on for all that. And though he can't com- 
mand his Principles, he is Maſter of his Pra- 
ice. Sometimes a Man gets only to ſpend: 
In that Caſe, Covetouſneſs is but a miniſte- 
rial Vice; and ſerves under Luxury, or 
Ambition. But here I ſhall conſider it as 
having the Aſcendant. Now to recount the 
Diſorders of Life, the Knavery, and little” 
Practices that flow in upon us from this: 
Spring, were almoſt infinite. Whence comes 
all Cireumvention in Commerce, adultera . 
ting of VVares, vouching and varniſhing: 
againſt all good Faith, and Honeſty? TI 
Cove touſneſs that Brews and Daſhes; gives 
you falſe Lights, and falſe Language j and 
8117 K 2 ſnews 
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ſhews many other Dexterities to get your 


Money. Now what can be Meaner, than 


to make Over- reachiog a part of a Profeſſi 
on? And to impoſe upon the I gnorance, or 
Neceſſity of a Neighbour ; Let an Appren- 
tice be bound to a Miſer, and he might as 
ood be Becalmed, or Beſieged; for he is 
ure to be put to ſhort Allowance. One would 
think Hunger was put into his Indentures, 
he is fo conſtantly held to it. HisMaſter will 
not let him grow to his Joynts, nor Set up, 
with all the Fleſh and Bones which Nature 
deſign d him; but is reſolved to put part of 
his Limbs in his Pocket. What is the reaſon 
of racking of Tenants, and rigorous Sei- 
zures, that the Rich oppreſs the Poor, and 
the Poor ſteal from the Rich, but becauſe 
they are not contented with their own? 
Whence come Soldiers of Fortune, and 
Lawyers of Fortune? Men that will fight 
and be ſee d of any ſide, and ſometimes of 
Both : What makes the Courtier ſupplant 
his Friend; and betray his Maſter, and ſell 
his Country 2 Why, tis oftentimes nothing 


but the Love of Money, which makes the 


Court; and the Camp, and the Bar, thus 
Mean, and Mercenary. How many Truſts 
are abuſed; Mills forged; Orphans and Wi- 
dows robb d, and ruin d upon this Score ? 


VVhere Avarice rules and rages, there is 
goching of Humanity remaining. Rence it is 


that 
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that thoſe who recover from the Plague die 
ſometimes of the Nurſe ; that the Ship- 
wreckt are diſpatched on Shore, that — 
may not claim their Goods; that Travels 
lers are murther d in the Houſes of Protecti- 
on and Entertainment. Things ſo bloody 
and barbarous, that the Guilty are ſome- 
times, as it were diſcovered by Miracle, pro · 
ſecuted by Apparitions, and purſued bytes 
and Cries from the other world. 
Io leave theſe Extremities of VVicked- 
neſk and proceed to Inſtances of a lower 
Nature. VVhat can be more ridiculouſſy 
Little, than to ſee People of Figure, and 
Fortune, weigh an Intereſt to the utmoſt 
Grain? Haggle away Time and Credit about 
Trifles, and part with «Friend to keeps 
Shilling ? | ic 5 42 
Tis not Upcazertziniagen the Men oe 
they can make their State truckle to their 
parſimony. How they will draw in their 
Figure upon the Road, ſink their Titles to 
ſave their Purſe, and degrade themſelves ta 
lie cheapat an Ing. Covetouſnels i is a moſt 
moſt obliging Leveller; it -mingles the 
Great and Small with wonderfulCondeſceny 
tion ; and makes L---ds,. and #alets, Come 
pany-for one another. But theſe are but 
petty Indecencies. Covetouſneſs will nk 
much lower, if tlrere be but any Qar at the 
gattomt I will ſollicit in the meaneſ Of- 
y K 3 fice, 
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fice, and ſubmit to any Infamous Diſguiſe- 
Itturns Lions into Jack-calls ; engages Ho- 
nour in the moſt ſcandalous Intrigues, and 
makes it under. pull to Cheats and Sharp- 
ers. 

And as the Drudgery of this Vice is 
mean, ſo tis conſtant too. It keeps a Man 
always in the Wheel, and makes him a Slave 
for his Liſe time. His Head or his Hands 
are perpetually employ d: VVhen one 
Project is finiſh'd, his Inclinations roll to 
another ; ſo that his Reſt is only variety of 
Labour. This Evil Spirit, throws him into 
the Fire, and into the Water; into all ſorts 
of Hazards, and Hardſhips: And when he 
has reached the Tombs, he fits Naked, and 
out ot his Right Mind. Neither the Decays 
of Ape, nor the Approach of Death, can 
bring him to his Senſes, nor ſhew him the 
Extravagance of his Paſſion ; on the con- 
trary, his Folly commonly encreaſes with 
his Years. V'Volves,and other Beaſts of prey, 
when they have once ſped,can give over and 
be quiet till the return of Appetite: But Co- 
vetouſneſs never lies down ; but is ever 
Hungry, and Hunting. *Tis perpetually 
harraſſing others, or it ſelf, without Reſpit, 
or Intermiſſion. The Miſer enlarges his 
Defires as" Hell; he is a Gulph without a 
Borrom; all the Succeſs in the VYorld will 
never fill him. Sometimes the Fagerneſs of 


his 
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his Appetite. makes him ſnap at a Shadow, 
and drop the Subſtance. Thus Craſſus loſt 
himſelf, his Equipage, and his Army, by 
over-ſtraining for theParthian Gold. Thus 
the Mareſchal Balagny was outed of the So- 
veraignty of Cambray , by the Covetouſ- 
neſs of his Lady, who fold the Spaniards 
the Stores which ſhould have maintained 
the Gariſon. And thus the Bait of a cheap 
Bargain, or a large Intereſt, often helps a 
Man to ſtolen Goods, and crackt Titles. And 
if he has better Luck than he deſerves, the 
poſſibility of a Miſcarriage keeps him unea- 
ſy. The Miſer is ſeldom: without Pain: 
The Shortneſs of Human Foreſight, and the 
Uncertainty: of Accidents, and the Knavery 
of Men, haunt his Imagination with all the 
Poſſibilities of danger. He ſtarts at every 
new) Appearance, and is always waking 
and folicitous for fear of a Surprize. Like a 
N gh Centinel, the leaſt Noiſe alarms him, 
and makes him apprehenſive of the Enemy, 
And let a Man'sFright be never ſo viſionary 
in the Cauſe, the Trouble will be real in 
the Effect. But ſometimes the Anxiety does 
not lie altogether in a Romance, but comes 
out of Life and Buſineſs. And then you may 
be ſure his Fears will encreaſe with his Dan. 
ger. The Loſs of a Battle, or the Revolu- 
tion of a Kingdom, dont aſſect him half ſg 
much, as the News of à Goldſmith's, or 
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egy Scriveners going aſide. Here, tho 
fortune i is remote, he is not inſenſe- 


ble. Indeed tis the — Sympathy he 


ſeems capable of. But then the Agonies he 


lies 3 when he comes to be 1 ouched 
in his own Caſe! When a Bond or a Mort- 


gage fails, there is nothing can ſupport his 
Spirits, or keep him within the Compaſs of 


over the Farchnent. Carcaſs, when the Sou/ 
of the Security is departed > His Humour 
and his Face is put into Mourning; and ſo 
would the reſt of his Perſon, were it not for 
the Charge. However, a covetous Man is 
not eaſily baffled : He has a great many 
Tools to — 9 with. If Deceit makes for 
his Purpoſe, he will uſe it to the beſt of his 
Skill. k Cruelty will ſave a Penny he will 
not ſtick to flay a poor Debtor for the Price 
of his Skin. No Turn either in State or 
Religion can hurt him: e receives any 
Impreſſion, and runs into any Mould the 
Times will caſt him. He is a Chriſtian at 
Rome, a Heathen at Japan, and a Turi at 
Conflantiwople. What you will Without, and 
nothing Mitbis. Iis a ſeſt in a Miter to 
pretend to be honeſt. To reſolve againſt 
Poverty, is in effect to forſwear Juſtice and 
Truth. The Knavery of ſuch People, is 

18 indiſputable as an Axiom ; and ought to 


be oppo: 36 a Tai in Bukineſs, 
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Decency. How paſſionately does he — | 
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They are falſe by neceſſity of Principle, and 
want nothing but an Occaſion to ſhew it. 
Conſcience and Covetouſneſs are never to 
be reconciled : Like Fire and Water, they 
always deſtroy each other, aceording to 
the — of the Element. 

Now one would think he that takes ſuch 
Pains for'a Fortune, and purchaſes ſo dear, 
ſhould know how to uſe it. One would 
think the covetops Man had refined upon 
the Satisfactions of Liſe; and diſcovered 
ſome unheard of My ſteries of wm re 
One would —— his Appetites were 

more keen and laſting; his Capacities en- 
— and that he could pleaſe himſelf fa- 
Ker, and farther than his Neighbours. For 
why ſhould we put our ſelves to an uncom- 
mon Trouble, — common Advaniape ? 
But how can this be? Ho can Anxiety 
and Eaſe ſtand together? Strong Pleaſures 
and ſtrong Fears are incompatible. A con- 
ſtant dread of -Dearh, cas Life inf pid. 
And he that is always afraid of Loſing, ds 
little Leiſure to enjoy. Beſides; a continu- 
al Load of Cares depreſſes the Vi gour of the 
Mind, and dulis the Iuelination, and clouds 
the Chearfulneſs of the Spirits Like a La- 
bourer worked down,) * is too much tired 
ſor Entertainment. 

But alas! were ICH never 760 much dil 
| pech he has not the Courage t to . 
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his Seoſes, and reward his Induſtry.” No. 
He has more reſpect for his Wealth, than 
to take thoſe Freedoms. He ſalutes it at an 
humble Diſtance, and dares not be too fa- 
miliar with an Object of Worſhip. His Gold 
might as good have ſtay'd at Peru, as come 
into his Cuſtody ; for he gains nothing by 
_ Poſſeſſion, excepting the Trouble of look. 
ing after it. Tis true, he can command 
the Sight ont this way; but if ſeeing an 
Eſtate would make one Rich, there's few 
but the Blind would be Poor. He calls it 
his own too; but with great Impropriety 
of Language. My own ?: What is my own ? 
Why tis ſomething that I eat, or drink, or 
put on. Something which makes my Body, 
or my Mind, the better. Something with 
which T ſerve my Friend, or my Country, 
or relieve the Poor. Property without Ap- 
plication to advantage, is meer Cant, and 
Notion. The beſt Metals will ruſt, by lying 
under Ground; and loſe their Colour, unlets 
brightned by Uſe. But where Covetouſ- 
neſs governs, the Appetite is tyed up, and 
Nature is put under Penance. Like a Ma- 
leſactor, a Man has juſt enough to keep him 
alive in Pain; enough to Sutier with, but 
not to Pleaſe. The Covetous guards againſt 
himſelf, as well as againſt Thieves: He loves 
to ſtep ſhort of Neceſſity, and hates Conve- 
nience no leſs than 2 wiſe Man does . 
218 8 N 
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And he that dares not Enjoy, wants that 
which he has, as well as that which he has 
not. The encreaſe of his Fortune, is butan 
addition to his Trouble. The more he has, 
the more he has to take Care for; and an 
Aſs is as much enriched by his Burden, as 
ſuch a one is by his Eſtate. He may, like a 
Sumpter, carry Things of Value; but he ne- 
ver Wears them. He is only tired, and gal- 
led, with his Furniture. Nothing is more 
uneaſy when tis on, nor looks more wretch- 
edly when tis off. If a Man lays his Meat 
upon his Shoulder inſtead of putting it in his 
Stomach, the Quantity may load him if he 
will, but never nouriſh. And as tis eaſier, 
it would be more reputable for the Miſer to 
be poor. The Pretence of Neceſſity might 
cover à narrow Soul. A Coward will paſs, 
when there is little trial for Courage.Wealth 
does but ſerve toexpoſe Covetouſneſs, and 
make it more ridiculons. For what can be 
a more wretched Sight, than to ſee a Man 
mortify without Religion: to ſubmit toſuch 
voluntary Hardſhips to no purpoſe, and loſe 
the Preſent, without providing for the Fu · 
ture. But thus Covetouſneſs revenges the 
Quarrels of others upon it ſelf, and makes a 
ſort of Reprizals at Home. The truth is, 
if the Covetous did not make their Neigh- 
bours ſome amends, by uſing themſelves 
thus ill, they were ſcargely to be endured. 


But 


'- But they are generally fair enough to give 
Satisfaction this way. This Diſeaſe ſome- 
times riſes up almoſt to Lunacy and Diſtra- 
ction ? Sometimes it over-caſts them with 
Gloom and Melancholy; and ' ſometimes 
breaks out in the Clamours of Deſpair and 
Impatience. They are tortured with ra- 

ing Fears of Want; and the greateſt Abun- 
dance is not able to keep them in tolerable 
Humour. To eat, or wear any Thing, till 
tis paſt the Beſt, is Luxury and Profuſeneſs. 
They muſt have their Meat tainted, and 
their Bread mouldy, and their Cloaths moth 
eaten, before they dare venture on them. 
It would be great Charity to take them out 
of their -own unmerciſul Hands, and put 
them under Wardſhip. But tis likely the 
Laws leave them to their Liberty for a Pu- 
niſhment;: Fot as this Vice ought to be ſe- 
verely corrected, ſo there is ſcarce any 
Diſcipline ſharper than its own. Aud it 
the Rigour ſhould abate at Home, the Cen- 
ſures of the Neighbouthood would help to 
do Juſtice. Ihe covetous Man is Homo il. 
landatus, A Man rhat you can ſay no Good 
of. He abuſes all his Advantages either of 
Perſon, or Fortune. His loclinations ate 
ungenerous, his Underſtrnding cheats, and 
his Power oppreſſes his Neighbour. He is 
not Big enongh to Love, to Pity, or Aſt + 
Neither Blood, nor Honour, nor Huma · 
W nity, 
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ni can rake any hold, where Intereſt 
comes in competition. So far from doing 
any Good, that he deſires none. His Wiſhes 
are often [nateyolent ; for Blaſtizg and Mil. 
dew, tor Rots and Murrain, for Storms and 
Shipwrecks ; that he way put off his Stock, 
and his Stores the better. Upon theſe Ac- 
counts he generally receives as little Kind- 
neſs as he does, and finds as few Friends as 
he deſerves. Every one think themſelves 
authoriſed to execute his Credit, to palt and 
laſh him; and make him either the ſubject 
of their Anger or their Scorn. 

To ſum up the Evidence. A covetous 
Man loves to be boaring in the Earth, like 
an Inſelt; and lives always in a creeping and 
inglorious Poſture. His Satisfactions are as 
Mean as his Figure. He has not the Heart to 
oblige any Body, no not himſelf; and there- 
fore is both hated and deſpiſed. 

Dem. Enough ſaid. I think your Cor- 
rection is neither Exceſſive, nor Miſplaced. 
If thoſe concerned will not mend their 
Manners, they may een take it for their 
Pains. 


OF 
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Y Liberty, I mean a Latitude of Pra- 
ctice within the compaſs of Law, and 
Religion. Tis a ſtanding clear of inferiour 
Dependances, and private Juriſdiction. He 
who is Maſter of his Time, and can chuſe his 
Buſineſs and Diverſions; He who can avoid 
diſagreeable Company, and be alone when 
his Humour or Occaſions require it; is as Free 
as he ought to wiſh himſelf. Tis true, as the 
World ſtands, general Liberty is impracti. 
cable. If one had nothing but a Soul to keep, 
he need notgo to Service to maintain it : But 
a Body at preſent is a very indigent ſort of a 
Thing; it can't ſubſiſt upon its own Growth, 
but ſtands in want of continual Sapplies. This 
Circumſtance of Eating, and Drinking, is a 
crael Check upon many a Man's Dignities ; 
and makes him hold his Life by a Servile Te- 
nure, However, he that lies under this In- 
cumbrance, ſhould make his beſt on't, and 
not quarrel with the Order of Providence. 
At the worſt, Death will knock off his Chain 
ſhortly : In the mean rime his Buſineſs is to 
play with it. But where the Neceſſaries of 
Lite may be had at a cheaper Rare, tis Fol- 


ly 
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ly to purchaſe them this way. He that will 
acrifice his Liberty to his Palat, and con- 
vey over his Perſon for Superfluities, is a 
Slave of his own making, and deſerves to 
be uſed accordingly. | 
Dependance goes ſomewhat againſt the 
Grain of a generous Mind; and tis no 
wonder it ſhould be ſo, conſidering the un- 
reaſonable Advantage which is often taken 
of the Inequality of Fortune. The Pride of 
Superiours, and the wanton Exerciſes of 
Power, make Servitude much more trou- 
bleſome than Nature intended. Some Peo- 
ple think the Life of Authority conſiſts in 
Noiſe and Imperiouſneſs, in Menacing and 
Executions. To let their Servants live ea- 
ly, is in ſome meaſure to make them their 
Equals Therefore they love to be always 
brandiſhing their Advantage, to part with 
nothing without a Stroke of Diſcipline ; 
and to qualify their Favours with Penance, 


and Mortification. But the being enfran- 


chiſed from Arbitrarineſs and ill Humour, 
is not the only Convenience of Liberty. 
This State affords great Opportunities for 
the Improvement of Reaſon. It gives Lei- 
ſure for Reading and Contemplation; for 
an Acquaintance with Men and Things; 
and for looking into the Hiſtory of Time 
and Nature. He that has the Buſineſs 
of Lite at his own Diſpoſal, and has 
| | no 
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no-Body to account to for his Minutes but 
God and himſelf, may if he pleaſes be hap- 
py without Drudging for it. He needs not 
Flatter the Vain, nor be Tired with the Im- 
pertinent; nor ſtand to the Curteſy of Kna · 
very and Folly. He needs not Dance aſter ; 
the Caprice of anHumouriſt, nor bear a par: | 
in theExtravagance of another. He is under { 
no Anxieties for fear of diſpleaſing, not has 
any difficulties of Temper to ſtruggle with. 
His Fate does not hang upon any Man's | 
Face: A Smile will not tranſport him, nor ; 
a Frown ruin him: For his Fortune is bet- | 


ter fixed, than to flote upon the Pleaſure x 
of the Nice and Changeable: This Inde- RE 
pendence givesEaſineſs to theMind,and Vi- | 
our forEnterprize, andImagination: AMan | 
as nothing to ſtrike aBamp upon his Geli 
us, to over-awe his Thoughts, and check the 
Range of his Fancy; But he that is Embar- 
taſſed in hisLiberry,is apt to be unaſſuridin 1 
his Actions; palled and diſpirited in his Hu- | 
mout and Conceptions ; ſo that one may = 
almoſt read his Condition in his Converſati- | 
on. Tis true, a peculiar Greatneſs of Nature, | 
or the Expectations of Religion, ma relieve Yd | 
him ; but then every one h ena urniſhed = | 
with "theſe Advantages. the Reaſon why | 
Parmenis could not riſe up to Alexander's | 
Heighe of Thinking, was poſſibly becauſe | 
hewas under his:Command:; Longinus obs | 
"ow? © | L. ſerves, 


them to? Why 
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ſerves, that there were no conſiderable Orgs 
tors in Greece, aſter their Government was 
altered by the Macedonians and Romans. Ab. 
cording to him, their Elocution and their 
Freedom ſeem d to languiſn and expire to. 
gether. When they were once enſlaved, the 
Mufes would keep them Company no longs 
er. The Vein of Rhetorick was feared up, 
the Force of Demoſthenes ſpent, and no Suk 
lime to be had for Love, nor Money. 
No though Freedom within a Rule is 
very defirable: yet there'is ſcarcely any one 
Thing has done more Miſchief than this 
Wor miſunderſtood. Abſolute Liberty is a 
Jeſt ; tis a Viſtonary and Romantiek Privi- 
lege, and utterly inconſiſtent with the pre 
ſem ſtate of rhe World. The generality 
Mankind muſt have more Underſtanding, 
and more Honeſty too, than they are likely 
to have as long as they live, before they 
are fit to be at their own diſpoſal. To teil 
People they are free, is the Common Ar. 
tifice of the Factious and deditious. Theſe 
State · Gypſies pick the Pockets of the Igno. 
tant with this fpecious Cant, and — in- 
forming them what mighty For es _ 
are all born to. And what is this ane Free- 
dom, after all, that thete: — 5-5 help 
They are ſtee to be out of 
their Wits, and to he undone; if they take 
their Adyice; To . 
82 247114 re it 
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Credit and theirMoney;and to be ten times 
more preſs d than they were before. 

There is ſtill a more extravagant Notion 
of Liberty behind. Some People are for 
Repealing the Laws of Morality, for throw- 
ing open the Incloſures of Religion, and 
leaving all in Common to Licentiouſneſs 
and Violence. They are for making their 
Inclinations the Rule, and theit Power the 
Boundary of their Actions. They hate to 
let any Opportunity ſlip, or any Capacity 
lie Idle: But are for graſping at all Poſſibi- 


lities of Pleaſure, and Playing their Appe- 


tites at whatever comes in their way. Ts 
tye Men up from Enjoyment, and cramp 
them with Protiibitions, is an Eneroaehment 
upon the Rights of Nature. Theſe unge · 
nerous Impolitions are it ſeems the Dota- 
ges of Age, the Reſults of Spleen and Impo- 


tence; ar at beſt the Pretences of Deſigning 


Power, which lays an Embargo upon ſome 
Branches of Trau, to engroſs the Adyanta- 


ges to it ſelf. I wonder why theſt Men 
dont improve their Prineiple farther. Why 
they don t dance upon the Battlements dl. 


Houſes, Vault dowti the Monument, and 
jump into a Furnace for Diverſion: | To 
forbear thieſe Things are great Reſtraints 


upon the Liberties of Motion, und 


make many of the Faculties of Nature in- 


ſignificant, They ought to ſtep in to the 


L 2 Reſcue 
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Reſcue of Fevers and Phrenſy, and not let 
their Acquaintance lie under ſueh an igno- 
miniousConfinement, eſpecially when their 
Spirits are up, and they are fo well diſpoſed 
for Satisfaction. Why do they not draw up 
a Remonſtrance againſt Goal, Pillories, and 
Executions; Whar! have they no Senſe of the 
Grievances of their Fellow Subjects? Can 
they ſee their own generousPrinciple ſuffer, 
their very Magna Charta violated, and do 
nothing towards à Relief? they ask your 
Pardon; To embarł in ſuch Expeditions 
might endanger their Intereſt, and come 
home to them at laſt. And to ſpeak Truth, 
they are for having this Arbitrary Privilege 
in no Hands but their own. For touch them 
in their Honour or Property, and you ll find 
them ſenſible enough. A ſmall Injury to 
themſelves ſeem intolerable, and ſires them 
with aZeal for Juſtice and Reſtitution. Then 
the Laws are Defective, and give too little 
Damages; And thereſore tho they venture 
their Necks for it, they muſt have a Supple- 
mental Satisfaction. Their own Caſe, one 
would think might ſhew them the unreaſo- 
nableneis of their Scheme ; And that a Li- 
berty againſt Virtue and Law, is only a Pri- 
vilege to be Unhappy ; And a Licence for a a 
Man to murther himſelf ' + 
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e DOPE: 
LD AGE. 

_ | "I 
DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN. 


Philebus and Eutropius. 


Phil. 
obliging. If ſo good a Friend 
as you are, can be more wel- 
com at one time than another, you are ſo 
now. I was juſt going to ſend to you, to Beg 
a little of your Converſation. | 
Eutrop. Sir I thank you, you are always 
contriving to give your Friends a Pleaſure, 
one way or other: But methinks you ſeem 
ſomewhat concern d. I hope no Accident 
has happen d. 01 709-1 $13.1 

Phjl. Nothing but what I'm afraid you'll 
{mile at; and yet it fits pretty hard upon 
my Spirits. DNAs | 
. Butrop. I'm ſorry ſor that; pray what 
he matter S}. Phil. 


Our Servant, ThisViſit is very 
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Phil. Then without any farther Pream- 
ble, I muſt challenge you upon your laſt 
Promiſe. You mav remember we were 
talking about 0/4 Age, and the Wegaveni- 
ences attending it, This Speculatſbn has 
hung cruelly in my Head ever ſifbee: 1 
think my Fancy is grown quite Gre) up- 
on't. 5 
Eutrop. If that be your Caſe, tis ſomee 
what unlucky ; I have no Receipt againſt 
that Diſtemper, What would you be 
exempted from the common Fate, and 
have Nature alter d, for your ſingle Satiſ- 
faction? 3 3 

Phil. With all my Heart, If I knew 
which way. Not but that I could wiſh the 
8 was Univerſal, as much as any 

an. To be plain, I don't think my 
ſelf over-furniſh'd, and ſhould be glad to 
keep up my Perſon in Repair as long as it 
laſts, In earneſt, It troubles me to conſi- 
der the greateſt part of Life is no better 
than a ſlaw Conſumption; That we muſt 
ſhortly ſink into a ſtate of Weakneſs and 
Inſignificaney, and grow unacceptable 
poth to others, and our ſelves. When our 
Limbs and our Memory, and it may be 
dur Underſtanding too will fail us; when 
nothing but a Fever will warm our 
Blood ; and all the lively Perceptions are 
toreed put ef Pain. We begin Liſe with 
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a ſlender Stock, and yet it improves ſtrange- 
ly. I wonder when we are well furniſhed 
we can't hold it: What | Turn Bankruptz 
when we have more Effects to Trade with, 
and more Skill to manage? A Flame well 
kindled and ſupplied, will burn for ever. 
When a Man is Rich, a little Care keeps 
him fo. But Life, like an ill gotten Eſtate, 
conſumes inſenſibly, in- deipight of all 
imaginable Frugality. Infancy is a ſtate 
of Hope; and has the Tenderneſs of Pa- 
rents, or the Compaſſion of Strangers, to 
ſapport it. Youth, like a Bloſſome, gives 
us Beauty in hand, and Fruit in Proſpect, 
But Age grows worſe and worſe upon the 
' Progreſs, ſinks deeper in Sorrow and Neg. 
lect, and has no Relief to expect but the 
Grave, i # 5 150 nom 003 99 
Eutrop. I think you are too Tragical up- 
on the Occaſion; Health, and Vigor, and 
Senſe, hold out ſometimes to the length 
of a long Journey. Plato enjoyed them 
all at 80. And ſo, if you'll take his Word 
for't, did Cato Major ; and reekons you up 
2 great many more. Tally was more than 
62 when he wrote his famous Philippicks : 
In which his Rhetorick is not only more 
Correct, but more moving er. The 


z 


ous, than in his younger Orations. The 
Poetick Fire, which is ſqoneſt extinct, ſome; 
times rages heyond that Period, Of this! 
e L 4 could 
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could give modern Proof, were it neceſſa.; 
ry. To goon; Old Father le Moin writes 


now with all the Force, and Spirit, and 
Pleaſantneſs of 35. And a Gentleman of our 
own Country, has the ſameHappineſs. Now 


thoſe that canEntertain others, are never il 


Entertain d themſelves. 

Phil. One Swallow makes no Summer. 
One had need have a Body and Soul made 
on purpoſe, to do theſe . you talk of. 
I am ſure it is otherwiſe with the Generali- 
ty: And ſince Age ſeems a Common Pe- 


nance impoſed upon Mankind, I could al. 
moſt wiſh we had it ſooner; and that the 


ſe. Morſel of Life was left for the 


Entrog. That might engage your Appe- 


tite too much. What! you would be old 


when you are young, would you 2 
"Phil No; it may bg I would be young 
aer 1 am old. 
. Eatrop. Not in this World if you pleaſe 7 
41 old People have had their Time, they 
were young once, let that ſuffice, ' 
Phil. Were young once | That is in + 
Engliſh. they have loſt theAdvantage; a 
very comfortable Reflection! Were, ves 
nly to trouble what we Are. Fuimus ma 
— 8 a 9 Hotte, our in 1 it is k 
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Eutrop. If the whole Buſineſs. was as bad 
as you repreſent it, there is no help for t, 
therefore we ſhould be contented. '- 

Phil. Under favour, therefore-we ſhould 
not be contented. What ! is Deſpair an 
Argument for Satisſaction: RS 

Eutrog. For Patience it is, when we 
have other Conſiderations to ſupport us. 
Beſides;- are no Favours valuable but thoſe 
which laſt a Man's Life time? Does no- 
thing leſs than an Annuity deſerve Thanks: 
Certainly we ought to be of a more ac- 
knowledging Temper than this comes to ; 
eſpecially where we have nothing of Merit 
to plead. Upon the whale, I conceive the 


Conſequence may be work'd another way 
to better Advantage. b 


Phil. How ſo? 
Eurrop. Why, ſince we can avoid Old 
Age by nothing but Death; our buſineſs 
is to make it as eaſy as may be. If you 
ask me which way: My anſwer is, we 
muſt Guard againſt thoſe Imperfections, 
to which 0% Age is moſt liable. By Im: 
perſections, I mean, Moral ones; for the 
other are not to be fenced off. In the ſe- 
cond place, let us conſider, that Age is 
not altogether Burthen and Incumbrance. + 
There are ſeveral peculiar Privileges and: 
Dignities annext to this part of Liſe. A 
Gore View of che Reaſon of thee Advane 


tages, 


2 3 
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ages, will help to relieve us under the Do- 
cays of the Bod. 
Phil. I am glad to hear it; pray go on 
with your Method. N 
Eutrop. To begin then with the /mper. 
fetions. Not that they are as unavoid- 
able as Grey-Heirs ; or to be charged upon 
Age without Exception. My meaning on- 
ly is, that without Care People are more 
in danger of them when they are old, than 
at any other time. The firſt I ſhall men · 
tion, is a Forwardneſs to be diſpleaſed up» 
on little occaſions ; to take things by the 
wrong Handle ; and to put ſevere Con- 


ſtructions upon Words and Actions. This 


unhappy Temper may be aſſigned to ſeveral 
Cauſes. | 
If. Old Perſons, may be over-ſuſpitious 
of being contemn d. Long Experience 
has taught them that the World is gene- 
rally unbenevolent and narrow ſpirited ; 
that Self-Love, and Ill-Nature, are ex- 
treamly common; and that the Pleaſures 
of too many are drawn from the Misfor- 
tunes of their Neighbours. Theſe Remarks 
confirmed by repeated Inſtances, make no 
kind Impreſſion. So that when a Man is 
conſcious of his own Decay, when he grows 
leſs ative and agreeable, when he can nei- 
ther Oolige, nor Puniſh, with the uſual 
Adyantage: When this-hippens, he is apt 
2 
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to fancy younger People are more ready to 
divert themfelves with his Declenſion, 
than to pity it. This Apprehenſion males 
him interpret with Rigour, conclude him- 
ſelf 'injur'd upon a remote Appearance, 
and grow diſguſted upon every Ambi- 
guity. } A7 
Phil. By the way, is Mankind capable 
of ſuch Barbarity as this Jealouſy ſuppoſes 
Can they miſapply their Paſſions at fo ſcan- 
dalous a rate? Can they inſult an un- 
avoidable Infirmity, and trample upon the 
Venerable Ruins of Humane Nature? This 
Inſolence is fooliſh, as well as unnatural. 
He that acts in this manner, does but ex- 
poſe his own future Condition, and laugh 
at himſelf before-hand, 

_ © Eutrop. You' ſay well. But very ill 
Things are oſten done. And thoſe wha 
— ſeen moſt of them, are moſt Appre- 
henſive, On the other fide, Thoſe wha 
are leſs acquainted with the Vanity and 
Vices of the World, and have met with 
fewer Diſappointments, are inclin'd to a 
kinder Opinion. ö | 
Phil” A very charitable | Ignorance 
2 I think your Remark not ill 
founded; for I have obſerved an unuſual 
Swectneſz of Temper in Children, Na- 
ture uſually makes a very obliging Diſco- 
very of fey El i them, They” throw 
9 4 a them - 
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themſelves with entire Conſidence upon | 
Converſation. They act without Artifice | 
or Diſguiſe ; and believe others as kind 
and undeſigning as themſelves ;-Bur when 
they once underſtand what a fort of 
World they are come into: When they 
find that Eaſineſs of belief betrays them, 
and that they are loſers by the openneſs of 
their Carriage ; Then they begin to be up- 
on their Guard, to grow cautious and re- 
ferv'd, and to ſtand off in Jealouſy and Suſ- 
pition. Like Birds that are ſhot at, Nature 
grows wild by ill Uſage; and neither 
Loves, nor Truſts, ſo much as Before. 
 Eutrep. Moſt certainly, unleſs Care be 
taken. For this Reaſon, if a Man does 
not uſe to reflect upon his Temper ; if he 
does not ſhake oft his Spleen, and check 
his Diſguſts; if he does not ſtrive to ſweeten 
his Blood, and refreſh his Generoſity, his 
eſteem of Mankind will abate too faſt. 
This Humour, unleſs prevented, will ſlide 
into Indifferency and Diſinclination ; and 
make him have a kindneſs for nothing but 
himſelf. And becauſe odd Diſcoveries, 
'Ruffiles and Diſcouragements, encreaſe up- 
on him in his Journey, the farther he tra- 
vels, the leſs he will like the Company. 
And ſince the World has loſt his good Opis 
nion, 2 ſlender Preſumption will be apt 
to awaken his Jealouſy, make him ſuf -d 
eil ar 
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hard meaſure, and che worſt Interprs- 
tation upon Thin 


' Phil,” May not this Forwatdieſs to be 
diſobliged, proceed from the Infirmities of 
Age? The laſt part of Liſe is a —— 
Indiſpoſition; Jou are ſeldom free from 
the Pain or the Weakneſs of a Diſeaſe. The 
Fevet of the Fit may ſometimes intermit, 
but then your beſt days ate ſhort of 
Health. Sach- uneaſy Diſcipline: is apt to 
make the Spirits turn eager. When a Man 
is loaden à Feather is felt, and the leaſt rub 
will make him complain. © 

Eutrop. I believe the difficulty of ſons 
Humours may be thus bebe for. And 


where this Reaſon fails, 1 think 1 could | 
align another. 


"Phil, What is that? 

Eutro 2 With Submiſſion ;- Im ares 
old perſons may fometimes over. rate their 
own Sufficiency. Tis true, generally 


ſpeaking. Knowledge is the Conſequenee 
of Time, and Multitude of Days are fitteſt 


to teach Wiſdom: But this Rule, like o- 
thers, has its Exception. For all that, 
People are apt to fancy their Underſtand- 
ings move upon an Aſcent, and that they 
muſt grow Wiſer of courſe, as they grow 
Older. Thus they often take their Im- 
provement upon Context, without exami- 
ning how they 'came by it. As if the 

meer 
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meer Motion of the Sun, or the running 
of an Hour-glaſs, would da the Buſineſs; 
Now a Miſtake in this Caſe makes them 
impatient of Contradiction, and imagine 
themſelves. always in the Right. To ar- 
is to injure; them. Younger: Men ovglit 
to believe hard, and take Authority for 
the laſt Pre. 7 306 
To proceed. Reſtitig. tod mucli upon 
the Privilege of their Years, may be tlie 
occaſion of a ſecond Imperfection; i. e. In. 
compliance with the innocent Demands 
and Satisfactions of thofe who are Youpg- 
er. / Their, Opinions are the Standard of 
Truth, and their Deſires the Meaſure bf 
Agreeableneſs. 1213698 Mills 
This Partiality of Thought, this.iadul- 
ging their own Inclinations, makes ther! 
firm to Prepoſſeſſion; aud difficultly re- 
moved from thoſe Cuſtoms; which firſt en 
gaged- them - The bare Novelty: of 4 
Thing is egovgh to caſt it: They. con- 
dema the prudent Alterations bf the pre · 
ſent Age, and are too kind to the Errors of 
tene en 01304 115 20927 
bil, Under favour, Lo eonceive this 
Method ſcarcely deſguſible. Tis trug, 
they ate U rey maintain _ 
Opinions, but were they not youn 
when, they ook them UP ? and wk 
ou 
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ſhould they preſer the Judgment of theit 
own Youth, to that of a later Generation: 
Is it ſueh an advantage to ſtand firſt upon 
the Roll of Time? Or does Senſe and Un- 
derſtanding wear out the farther a Line is 
continued? That a ſuceeeding Age is born 
with the ſame Capacity with the former, 
that ĩt may uſe the ſame Induſtry, cannot 
be deny d: Why then ſhould we be barr d 
the Privilege of our Fore· Fathers? Wh 
may we not Pronounce upon the ſtate of 
Truth, upon the Deeency of Cuſtom, 
and the Oeconomy of Life, with the uſnat 
Liberty ? Is Humane Nature improved to 
the utmoſt, or was Infallibility the Giſt 
of thoſe before us? If not, what harm 
is it to chuſe for our ſelves ? Why ond 
we be ſervilely ty d toi their Reaſem, who 
uſed the Freedom of their Ou? Thoſe 
who! come laſt, ſeem to entef with Ad- 
vantage. They are Born to the Wealtls 
af Antiquity, The Materials for Jadging; 
are prepar'd, and the Foundations ob Knows 
ledge are laid to their Hands; Why then 
may they not be allowed to enlatge the 
Model, and Beautiſie the Structur They 
View: in a better Light than their Prede- 
ceſſors, and have more leiſure to eanmine, 
to-paliſh add refine. 1 Beſides, if the Point 
was tryed: by Aatiquity; Antiquity would 
loſe it. For the preſent Age is really the; 
blo Oldeſt, 
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Oldeſt, and has the largeſt Experience to 
plead. * MM 8 ET; IE Ln 

 Butrop, If ydu pleaſt Vit go on tb a 
third Misfortune incident to Old Age, and 
that is Covetouſneſs. This, ' I confeſs, looks 
like ſo great a Paradox, that nothing bur 
matter of Fact could force me to believe 
it. I have leſs Time to ſtay in the World, 
and leſs Capacity to enjoy it; therefore I 
muſt love it better than ever: What ſort 
of Reaſoning is this 2 To what purpoſe 
ſhould” a Man graſp ſo hard when he can 
take the leaſt hold > Why ſhould he make 
himſelf uneaſy with fo ill a Grace? Who 
could imagine that: Appetite ſhould thus 
exceed Digeſtion, and that the Age of 
Wiſdow ſhould make ſo prepoſterous à 
Judgment? If there were any juſt fears 
of Poverty, or the Proviſion was mode- 


rate, twas ſomething. Fore-fight and Fru- 


ity are good things:” But alas! Cove 
nr in 31d People is often unfurniſhed 
wich theſe Excuſes 
Phil. Had you thought fit, I could have 
liked a Reaſon upon the Cauſe, as well as a 
Declamation upon the Effect. 
Eurtop. To ſatisfie you," Fll give you my 
Conjecture; You know Age is not vigo· 
rous enough for Buſineſs and Fatiguing. 
Tis no Time to work up an Eſtate in, or 
to repair a Miſadveature, A ſtrain in 3 
(6333210 | 
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old Man's Fortune like one in his Limbs; 
is ſeldom out- grown. And where Labour 
is impracticable, and Recovery deſpair- 
ed of, Parſimony has the better Colour. 
Old Perſons are apt to dread a Misfortune 
more than others. They have obſerved 
how Prodigality is puniſhed, and Poverty 
neglected : Theſe Inſtances hang like Exe. 
cutions before them, and often fright them 
into the other Extream. They are ſenſible 
their Strength decays, and their Infirmi- 
ties encreaſe; and therefore conclude 
their Supplies ſhould Increaſe too. They 
are beſt acquainted with the Uncertainty 
of Things, and the Deceitfulnels of 
Perſoris. They kuow People won't do 
their Duty out of meer good will, that 
Obſervance muſt be purchaſed, and that 
nothing Engages like Intereſt and Expe- 
ation. Now. the natural Diffidence , 
and the Anxiouſneſs of Age, is apt . to 
preſs the Reaſons of Frugality, too far, td 
be over apprehenſwe of an Accident, and 
guard with too much Concern. Their 
Blood grows cool and diſpirited; and unleſs 
they relieve themſelves. by generous Think; 
ing, they ll. be in danget of falling into 
Exceſſive Cates, Unneceſſary Proviſions, 
aud little Management., I Have now laid 
the., bardeſt” of the Caſe before you, 
Thee are the Volt ie &f Age ; And 
$ ax Fs EDI . 8 19 * neren pet 
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yet not ſo formidable neither, but that Pru- 
dence and Precaution may prevent them. 
_ Phil. l hope ſo too. However your In- 
ference ſrom the decay of Conſtitution, 
does not pleaſe me; Becauſe, I doubt, there 
is ſomething more in it than what you 

$4 


* 


mentioned, 

Eutrop. Pray what do you mean? 
Phil. Why, I'm afraid a Man may live 
ſo long till he wants Spirits to maintain his 
Reaſon, and to Face an honourable Dan. 
ger. Some People will undertake to Bleed, 
or Faſt a Man into Cowardice. Now if 
this may be done, the Confequence may 
be untoward. For the diſadvantages of 
Age ſeem no leſs than either of theſe Expe- 
riments. This Thought has fometimes 
made me uneafy. For what can be more 
wretched than to furvive the beſt part of 
dur Character, and cloſe up our Lives in 
Diſgrace? eee ee vi ans 
Eutrop. A Concern ſo generous as yours 
needs not fear the Event. Reſolution 
lies more in the Head than in the Veins. 


A Brave Mind is always impregnable. 
True Courage is the Reſuſt of Reaſon- 
ing, A juſt Senſe of Honour, and 
Infamy, of Duty and Religion will 
Farty us farther, than all the Force of . 
Fein., The Strength of the NMuſcles, 
And the Ferment of the Humdurs, are no- 
| Mr thing: 
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thing to it. Innocence of Life, and Con 
ſciouſneſs of Worth, and great Expectati- 
ons, will do the Buſineſs alone. Theſe In- 
gredients make a richer Cordial than Voutli 
can prepare. They warm the Heart at 80; 
and ſeldom fail in the Operation. Socrd- 
tes was advanced to the Common Period 
of Life at his Tryal. But the Chilneſs of 
his Blood did not make him ſhrink from 
his Notions. . He aRed up to the height 
of his Philoſophy, and drank off his Hew- 
lock without the. leaſt Concern. Elea. 
zer, a Jewiſh Scribe, was an older Mad 
than he, and yet behav'd himſelf with ad- 
mirable Fortitude under Extremity of Tor- 
ture. (Maccab.) St. Ignatius and Polycarp 
were Martyrs after 80, and as. fearleſs a8 
: 5 Ia Military Men Inſtances of chis 
ind are numerous; tho I don't think Coy 
rage altogetlier ſo well try d in 4 Field, as 
at a State. Hoc = of 


Phil. The Reaſon of your Opinion. 
Eutrop. Becauſe in a Battel, the Encou- 
raging Muſick; the Examples of Reſoluti- 
on, the Univerſal Tumult, will ſcarcely 
give a Man leave or leiſure to be 4 Cow- 
ard. Beſides, the Hopes of Eſcaping are 


ho ordinary Support. Of this, we habe 
Fon living could be braver in tlie Field 
en He. And when he was afterwards 
M 2 Try- 


% 
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Tryed ſor Treaſon, his Spirit ſeem d ra- 
ther too big than otherwiſe. He uſed tlie 
King roughly, and out. raged his Judg. 
es, and appeared fortifyd at a won- 
derful rate. But when Death came near 
him, and he faw the Blow was not to be 
avoided, he ſunk into Abjection; and dy- 
ed much to the diſadvantage of his Cha. 
racer, '\- | 
Now as to outward Appearance, the 
Caſe of Martyrdom is the ſame with that of 
the Duke of Biron s, and oftentimes much 
harder. Here is the certainty of Death, 
the Terrour of the Execution, and the Ig- 
nominy of the Puniſhment. And beſides 
allrhis; leifure and cool Thoughts to con- 


template the Melancholy Scene. In ear. 


neſt, theſe are all trying Circumſtances, and 
— the diſparity of the Proof very viſt- 
e. 8 
Phil. Ican't deny whit you ſay. But 
tho a Soldier can't diſtinguiſh himſelf ſo 
well as a Martyr, he may do enough to 
ſhew himſef no Coward. If you pleaſe; let 
us have an Inſtance or two from the Camp; 
to the Point in hand. 
_ Butrop That you may a Hundred, were 
it neceſſary. I ſhall mention a few. To 
- come to our! own Times. "The Baſha of 
Buda, when it was laſt taken, was upwards 
| of . But chis oy not hinder kim from 
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any Military Function: Like tna, he 
was Snow a, Top, but all Fire within. 
For after a noble Defence he dy d fighting 
upon the Breach, The late Prince of 
Conde, the Duke of Luxemburgh, and Ma- 
reſchal ' Schombergh, were old Generals. 
For all that, upon an occaſion, they would 
Charge at the Head of the Army with 
all the Heat Ty Forwardneſs of the 


o 
- + 


youngeſt Cavalier. In ſhort, Courage 
is at no time impracticable. Providence 
has dealt more liberally with, Mankind, 
than to make any, Action neceſſary, which 
bean fr en tors ik, other) 
Phil. I am glad to hear it; You have 
reconciled me 10 ge much better than I 
war before. To. deal freely,  Cowardiſe 
makes. a Man ſo infignifcant, and 1 
e eee e that: 
dresdedithe Thoughts of it. If you pleaſe 
now, let's go on tc the Privileges of Ho- 
nour, and gxamipe,how the claim is made 
Mongo won areth; 2h ud a N 
F Age fins + peculiar; Right 
to Regard,, is paſt, diſpute : Nature teach- 
es it, Religion enjoyns it, and Cuſtom has 
made it good. , And in my Opinion, the 
Reaſons. of the Privilege are very ſatisſar 


cor 1H or... ung I code F 

Fi, Old Age is moſt remarkable for 
Kqowledge and Wiſdom, When we firſt 
0 | M 3 come 
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come into the World, we are unimproved 
in both parts of our Nature: Neither our 
Limbs, nor Underſtandings, are born at 
3 iſ 18 h, but grow up to heir ta. 
N 1 55 Adv e Ra, WW 
Phil. 95 much better: : For + we 
vere Infa nts in our Bodies, and Men in 
our Souls; at the ſame time, we ſhould not 
like it. The Weakneſs, the Reſtraints, the 
Entertainment, an the Diſcipline of the 
= Years; would reliſh'bur indiffetentfy: 
A Spirit df f Age could. Hardly: bear ſuch 
Pſage. Methinks 1 fhould be Waal fo 
Tranſmigrate into * Child, or lie in a 
Canter l thoſe fe ew. "Things T I baye in 


baer 1 is. ale © ough? 6 e 
For the Reaſons above mention - 
| bs : 155 who hays Had _ eft time 


o furniſh and i roye Th Ode the 
wiſef People: I mean, ee ine 
where Care and other nn 
equal. Men of ' Yexrs have*feen® ter 

ariety of Events; haye more Opportu- 
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ities of remarking Humonrs and Intereſts. 
Who then can 12 70 proper to; dra\ Wld 


Model of Practice, [ago Fil be e 
Lines of Buſineſs and 2 770 10 


Hiſtory of themſelves is is vere 
The Re 7 i a Bore 
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trace their Actions to the firſt Exerciſes of 
Reaſon. This will ſhew them the Diſtin- 
ions of Life, and the Complexion of eve- 
ry Period; Now Novelty pleaſes, and In- 
clinations vary With the Progreſs of Age. 
And thus with ſome regard to. the diver- 
ſities of Circumſtance; with ſome Allow- 
ance for Cuſtom and Goyernment, for 
Fortune and Education, for Sex and Tem. 
per,; they. may give probable gueſſes at the 
Workings of Humane Nature; They may 
reach the Meaning, and, interpret the Be- 
haviour, and Calculate the Paſſions of 
thoſe. they converſe with. Theſe Lights 
will almoſt force a Proſpect into the Heart, 
and bring tie Thoughts into View. This 
Advantage is of great Uſe, It helps ug te 
Diſcoyer, and 'to Pleaſe ; It qirects us in 


our Applicatioq, , and often prevents us 
from doing, or receiving. ap. Injury, Farr 
ther ; Old Perſons, haye The beſt Opports- 


nities for rexiewigg their. Opinions, an 


bringing their Thoughts to a ſecond. Teſt, 
For trying what they took upon Truſt,and 
correcting the Errours of Education. And 
thus their Judgment becomes: more exact ; 
They may know more Things, and know 
them better, and more uſefully than others, 
This will appear farther by conſidering 
. A ſecond Advantage of, Old Age; and 
that is, freedom from plolent Paſſions, 
ds "+ 
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T his Advantage is is partly the effect of 
Conviction and Experience. - The dange 
is conſider d better, and che Indecency 
more diſcoyer d than formerly. The Con- 
ſtitution VIEW contributes its Share. The 
Current of the Blood moves more gently 
and the Heat of the Spirits abate. Thy 
Change makes the Mind more abſölote and 
the Counſels of Reaſon better regarded, 
TheObje& andthe Faculty arc eaſier parted, 
And thus the exceſſes of Ang ger and Deſire 
row leſs intemperate. Whereas younger 
Fro le, as they are apt to contrive _ 
© they often fail in the Execution. T 
Profpe is too ſhort for the © one, and 
Paſſions too ſtrong for the other. — 5 
they are impatient to wait, or purſue too 
far, or divert too ſoon And thus the De- 
175 often mifcarries. But Age views the 
Undertaking on all ſides,” Nan makes ſewer 
Omiſſions 1 7 the Scheme It computes 
more ex 5 on Hopes a nd Fears, and 
7 80 "Difficulty and Succeſs with better 
udgment. Now Men have Temper to 
tay for the Ripeneſs « of Things ; they don't 
over-drive their Buſineſs, nor fly off t 
e Pleaſure. They can af 
— wit! W and hold on with Con- 
ancy. this is the time in 
which e moſt Piſcer ning 
rr lte, ; rale! with _ 


be elt 
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beſt Materials for Wiſdom, and beſt dif- 
poſed to uſe them. For theſe. Reaſons 
Men of Years have generally been thought 
the moſt proper to preſide in Councils, 
and to have the Direction of Affairs. Art- 
ſtotle, as I remember, obſerves, that odds 
in Underſtanding ſeems to give a natural 
Ri ight to Command. Corporal Force is 2 
Miifterial Talent, and ought to be under 
Government. If this Privilege -needed 
Preſeription; we have all the Advantage 
of Time and Place. Age has ſatt at the 
Helm ſo long, that the Name of Office 
va, Authority is derived from thence ; 
ney, the. Jewiſh, Elders, the Spartan 
17 the Roman Senate, and the Saxon 
4 Not, but that younger People 
were 10 netimes join d in the Commiſſon. 
Ae Fav our was er imes earlier Loring 
e et "as. 1 to extraordinary 
or dug to pality, forDiſcipline 
4 Imb provement, Matters of Moment 
1 ould be managed with Conduct 
10d emper 3, brought under the be 
egulation ; ; and put into the wiſe 
Hands. Tis true Order and Right mu 
not be Shad but where there Is Libert 
to chuſe Age has he cleareſt Pretences, 
and ſtands fatreſt for the Honour. There 
is a great Deference due ta the Judgment 
of Jets; © their hare Afﬀirmation' Te 
Us 
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Authority ſhould have its weight; eſpecj- 
ally when they Pronounce upon their, own 
Experience and 1 I0eNt. Here the In- 
compliance of our R t 


.caſon ought to be ſu. 
ſpected, and nothing but Evidence ſhould 
make us difſent.  _ Gag ads 
Za. Old Perſons deſerve a more than 
ordinary Regard, becauſe their Performan- 
ces are ſuppoſed to have been more than 
ordinary ; When, nothing to the contrary 
appears, Juſtice as well as Charity will re- 
port kindly , and conclude in favour of 
another. In ſuch Caſes we ſhould preſume 
People have underſtood their Oppartuni- 
ties, and managed their Talent, and theip 
Time to advantage. Upon this equitable 
Suppoſition'twill fallow, That thoſe who 
have lived longeſt, have done molt Good, 
And is it nos reaſonable that Retyti 5 and 
Benefits ſhould keep a Proportion; a1 {tha 
Weis Wiss have obliged melt, lid Te. 
gelve the . faireſt Acknowledgment? Old 
Perſons. have been upon Puh) a great 
while, and ſerved tlie Pablick upon many 
Occaſians, They are the Yeterans of the 
State, and ſhould; be particularly conſt. 
der d. The Reaſons of Order and Diſci- 
plinę, and Merit, require no. Iefs. And 
ſince Power mult be kept in a few Hands: 
Since Property won't reach a general Diſtri- 
butiog; lige They can't.be. all gratified 
wh LL SPE DIET IOLUE SS 7 58 W154 75 0 & C,Fo+ & with 
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with Offices _ Eſtes, let them. be paid 
with Honour. 

Methinks their very Infirmities look not 
unhandſomly. 1 hey carry ſomething of 
Dignity in them, when well underſtood. 
They are not to be. wholly attributed to 
the Force of Time: But partly to their ge- 
nerous Labours, to that conſtant Fatigue 
of Buſineſs, to that Expence of Thought 
and Spirit , for. the Publick Advantage. 
Let hot the Alterations in their Perfon 
be meerly thrown' upon Age, and reſolved 
into Decay. Let's rather conſider them as 
' honourable Scars, Marks of Hardſhip and 
repeated: Aion, in the Sefvice of their 
8 Vader this Notion they'll ſhine 

t e Underſtandiog , „ and ok more 
i Spec, ar, Pity. 1 might now 
aflig i a Reale on of 1 Lower kind to the 
fun 1 - And that is, meer Decency 

reeding, and good Nature, ſhould 
hike vs reſpeful to Age. An old Man 
muſt ſhortly, take his. Fs. Leave, and Im 
bark for a Foreign  Countrey ; And cher 
fore ſhould be. treated with the Ceremony 
N . Departing Friend. We ſhould do 
' 1 5 0 to ſhew that WE. are. loath to 
. him, Fi Wim hig hap PPY in bis Remq⸗ 

Kt ides Wee of Reg gard is due 
Lig Condit tio e ſhgu divert. the 
LAY his Peclenſic gn, ſupport his Spi- 
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rits by Obſervance, and keep him eaſy by 
obliging Behaviour. _ 
Phil. I confeſs, I think you have done 
ſome Juſtice to Age: You have proved its 
Privileges, and ſetled the Preference, up- 
on Grounds not unſatisfactory, But. ap- 
poling the young People ſhould not do us 

ight, can't we relieve vor ſelves withour 
ſtanding to their Courteſy ? 

_Eutrop, Yes ; There aretwo Things will 
dous a Kindnels, Firſt, we may conſider; 
that the Declenſions of Age are common] 
very gradual. Like the Shadow of a Dis), 
the Motion is too flow or, the Eye to take 
notice of, Could the 2 00 u 
mark d through all t wel, rogreſ „ Life 
would be mare uneaſy But a Man Jocks 
at Night, as he did in 55 Morning, He 
does not ſee that when he is paſt his Pri 6. 
his Vigour f iS perpetually wearing off, k that 
the Blood grows leſs florid, and e Spirits 
abate: That n no fy; y comes but! impairs, thie 
Strength , an cramps: the Motion, „ane 
tarniines the Colour, and makes us Worſe 
for Service, and Satisfaction than we were 
before... But our Senſes are not fine enough 
0 perceiye the Leſſening, and fo all goes 
*tolerably well. If we were thrown out of 
ourYouth, as we are ſometimes out of Our 
[Fortune , all at once; i would ſenſibly 
eden us. 70 g to "Bed at Thirty, * 
wy? rise 
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riſe with. all the Marks of Eighty, would 
try one's Patience pretty ſeverely. But we 
walk down the Hill fo very gently, that 
the Change of Situation is ſcarcely per- 
ceiv'd, till we are near the Bottom. This 
Advantage lies ready to our Hands, and 
wants little Improvement. But the other 
which remains, and is the moſt conſide- 
rable, depends upon Conduct. ' 

Phil. Pray let's hear it. 

Eutrop. Why, if we would enter uport 
Age with Advantage, we muſt take care 
to be regular and fignificant in our Youth, 
This is the way to, make both the Mind 
and the Body more eaſy. I ſay the Body, 
for Intemperance antedates  Infirmities, 
and doubles them. It revenges its own 
Exceſſes, and plunges us ſooner and deeper 
in the Mire, than otherwiſe we ſhould 
fall. He that would have his Health hold 
out, muſt not Live too faſt. A Man ſhould 
Husband his Conſtitution, and not throw 
it away till he has done Living, if he can 
help it. Not to provide thus far is to be- 
tray our Senſes, and prove falſe to the In- 
tereſt of Eaſe and Pleaſure. And as to 
the Mind, a well managed Life will be of 
great Service. Such à Perſon will be 
more diſengag d from the Entertainments 
of Senſe, and not miſs his Youth ſo mucli 
as another, He won't be troubled with 
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impracticable Wiſhes, but Strength ind De- 


fire will fall off together. The Powers of 


Reaſon will iniprove by Exerciſe ; and he 
that has govern'd a ſtronger Appetite, 


will eaſily govern a weaker. In ſhort, if 


we would be well provided we muſt be- 
gin betinies. Habits of Virtue, and 
andſom Performances, are the beſt Pre- 
paratives. Let's lay in a ſtock of good 
\Aions beforehand. Tlieſe will ſecure 
dur Credit without, and our Peace within. 
Are the fpaces of Life not ill fill'd. up; 
Is the World the better for us? Have we 
any ways anſwer'd the Bounties of Pro- 
vidence, and the Dignity of our Nature? 


Theſe Queſtions well anſwerd, will be. 


4 ſtrong Support to Age; they Il keep off 
4 great part of. the weight of it ; and make 
a Man's Years ſit caly upon him. The 
Mind has a mighty _Ipfluence upon the 
Body; and operates either way, accord- 
ing to the quality of Reflexion. The diſ- 
orders of Paſſion or Guilt, enflame a Di- 
ſtemper, envenom a Wound, and. boil up 
the Blood to a Fever. They often baffle 
the Virtue of Drugs, and the Preſcriptions 


of Art. On the other hand; When the 


Review pleaſes, when we gan look. back- 
ward and forward with Delight ;, to. be 
hos ſatisfied and compoſed, is almoſt. & 
Sure of it elf; 'Fi true; a good Con- 
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ſcience won't make a Man immortal. 
But yet the quiet of his Mind often keeps 
him from wearing out ſo faſt. It ſmooths 
his Paſſage to the other World, and makes 
him flide into the Grave by a more gentle 
and inſenſible Motion. And when the 
Body is ſhaken with Diſeaſes, when it bends 
under Time or Accident, and appears juſt 
ſinking into Ruine; tis ſometimes ſtrange- 
ly ſupported ſrom within. The Man is 
prop d up by the Strength of Thought; and 
Lives upon the Chearfulneſs and Vigour of 
his Spirit. 3 | 

Even Vanity, when ſtrongly impreſs'd, 
and Juckily directed, will go a great way. 
Thus Epicurus in Tully tells us, that the 
pleaſure of his Writings, and the hopes of 


his Memory, abated the ſharpnefs of his 
Pains, e's made the Gout, and the Stone, 
almoſt fleep upon him. * 
Phil. Epicurus had à ſtrong Fancy: 
Though I muſt own that pleaſant Retro- 
ſpections, and eaſy Thoughts, and com- 
fortable Preſages, are admirable Opiates: 
They help to aſſwage the Anguiſh, and diſ- 
arm the Diſtemper ; and almoſt make a 
Man deſpiſe his "Miſery. However I'm 
ſtill a little concern d that I muſt go leſs 
and leſs every day, and do the {ame things 
cover apain'with äbatements of Satisfaction, 
To live” only to Nurſe up Decays, to ſeeñ 
[00 DOWY 3 TIER 8255 
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Pain, and wait upon Diſeaſes, is ſomewhat 
troubleſome and infignificant. i 
Eutrop. Pardon me there! Not inſigni- 
ficant, it it ſhould happen ſo. | 
To bear Sickneſs with Decency, is a 
noble Inſtance of Fortitude. He that 
Charges an Enemy does not ſhew . himſelf 
more brave, than he that grapples hand- 
ſomly with a Diſeaſe. To do this without 
abject Complaints; without Rage, and 
Expoſtulation, is a glorious Combat. To 
be proof againſt Pain, is the cleareſt Mark 
of Greatneſs: It ſets a Man above the 
dread of Accidents. Tis a State of Li- 
berty and Credit. He that's thus fenced, 
needs not fear nor flatter any thing. He 
that diſtinguiſhes himſelf upon theſe Oc- 
caſions, and keeps up the Superiority of 
his Mind, is a Conqueror, though he dies 
for't; and rides in Triumph into the other 
World. And when we are engag'd. in 
theſe honourable Exerciſes, and proving. 
the moſt formidable Evils to be tolera- 
ble; are we Inſigniſicant all this while? 
Thus to teach Reſignation and Greats 
neſs, and appear in the heights of Paſ- 
ſive Glory, is, I hope, to live to ſome. 
purpoſe. Other Performances, I grant, are. 
more agreeable; but poſſibly none more 
uſetul. Beſides every one has not this Try- 
al, Sometimes the Senſes are worn 
aeg 
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up, and the Materials for Pain are ſpent, 
and the Body is grown uncapable of being 
pleaſed, or troubled in any great degree. 
To relieve you a little farther; give me 
leave to add, That the more we ſink into 
the Infirmities uf Age, the nearer we are to 
Immortal Youth. All People are Voung in 
the other World. That State is an Eter- 
nal Spring, ever freſh and floutiſhing 
Now to paſs from Midnight into Noon 
on the ſudden + To be Decrepit one Mi- 
nute, and all Spirit and Activity the next, 
muſt be an entertaining Change. Call 
you this Dying? The abuſe of Language 
To fly thus ſwiftly from one Extream to 
another; To have Liſe flow in like a Tor- 
rent, at the loweſt Ebb, and fill all the 
Chanels at once; This muſt be a Service 
to the Caſe in hand. For this Reaſon old 
People will go off with Advaritage. At 
their firſt Arrival they ſeem likely to be 
more ſenſible of the Difference. They ſeem 
better prepat'd to reliſh Liberty, and Vi. 
gour, and Indolence, than others. The 
Hardſhip of their former Condition rewards 
its on Trouble. It burniſhes their Hap- 
pineſs; and awakens the Mind to take 
hold of it. Health after. Sickneſs; and Plen- 
ty upon Poverty, gives double Pleaſure. 
Im ſhort, Philebus, to be afraid of grow- 
ing Old, is to be afraid of growing Wiſe, 
443 N and 
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and being immortal. As if we could be 


here. One would think weſhould be glad 


_ i 1 ” 


happy too ſoon | Pray what is there in this 


World to make us fond of? None yet were 


ever fully pleaſed with it. If the Publick 
latereſt was generally purfued, and Men 
did their beſt to make each other happy, it 
would not do. Our Ideas of Satistacti 

can meet with nothing to anſwer them. 
And as long as Fancy our ſhines Nature, 
and Thoughts are too big for Things, we 
ſhall always be craving. I could draw up 
a Scheme of Happineſs, if I could have it as 
eaſily, that ſhould Mortiſie the molt forty- 
nate Ambition ; kill Alexander with Envy, 


and make Cæſar pine away at his own Lit- 


tleneſs. And do we Imagine God would 
make an Appetite without an Object? 
Muſt we be always wiſhing for Impoilibili- 
ties, and languiſh after an everlaſting No- 
thing? No, Philebus, the Being of Happi- 
neſs is more than a Dream. There are 
tertainmepts which will carry upto Delire, 
and fill up ali the Vacancies of the Mind. 
But theſe Things are got to be met with 


to go upon a farther Diſcovery ; and that 
Cyriolity thould almoſt carry us into the 
other World. Happineſs is ſure well 
worth our Enquiry. Who would not try 
the molt unkoown Paths in ſearch of ſo no- 
ble an Object + Who would not e 
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1 AGE. T9 
the Regions of Nature; travel over the 
Sky, and make the Tour of the Univerſe ? 
And can we then be ſorry to ſee out Voyage 
fixt, and ſtaft back when we are juſt Em- 
barking ? This is to be over fond of our Na- 


tive Country, and to hang about Life a lit. 


tle too meanly. 

Phil. I thank you. I perceive my Ap- 
prehenſions were unreaſonable. Age has 
no ſuch formidable Aſpect, as I ſuppoſed. 
I am now convinced, that if the other parts 


bf Life have been well managed, this will 


prove tolerable enough. 
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JT" Hat Pleaſure, preciſely conſider d, is 
an Advantage, muſt be granted by 
the moſt ſevere Philoſophy :'*Tis the prin- 
cipal Intendment of Nature, and the ſole 
Object of Inelination. Every thing Good, 
is ſo far deſirable. And why is it ſo : Be- 
cauſe it affords a Satisfaction to him that 
has it. The only reaſon why Being, is 
better than Not Being ; is becauſe of the 
4 one Perceptions we have in the firſt, 
whie 


hich are impoſſible in the latter. With: 
out Pleaſure either in Hand, or in Remain- 
der,” Life is no Bleſſing, nor Exiſtence 
worth the owning. Were J ſure never t 
be pleaſed, my next Buſineſs ſhould be to 
«nwiſh my (elf, and pray for Annihilation. 
For if I have nothing which delights me 
in my Being, the very Senſe of it muſt be 
unacceptable; and then I had better be 
without it. He that can prove himſelf 
Something , by no other Argument than 
Pais, will be glad to be rid of the Conclu · 
ſion,” For toſuppoſe that Miſery is preſer- 
able to Not Bring, is, I believe, the wild- 
DAG N 3 eſt 
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eſt Thought that ever entred the Imagi- 
nation, Avery ſhort Fit of Tortyre, and 
Deſpair, vous cohvince the moſt Obſti- 
nate: Now though there gre Degrees of 
Happinth dr Miſery, there is no . 
ey 7 bregh them. 49 din muſt feel bone” br 
_ 77 That whic * ye ophers 
all Iugalenge, is rly à State of Pa- 
Fare. For t wh, the 50 isfaction. 1 Ap 4 
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and our Health * Pleaſure is purſued where 
it ſee ins moſt renounced, and aimed at even 
in Self⸗denial. All voluntary Poverty, 
all the Difeipline of Penance, and the 
Mortifications of Religion, are undertaken 
upon this View. A good Man is content- 
ed with hard Uſage at preſent, that he 
may take his Pleaſure in the other World. 
In ſhort, To diſpute the Goodneſs of Plea, 
is to deny Experiment, and contra- 
2 Sewſation, which is the higheſt Eyi- 
ence. 4.4 | EP | 
But there needs no more to be ſaid in re- 
commendation of Pleaſure, The greateſt 
danger is, leaft we ſhould value it too much, 
The Seaſon, the Object, and the Proportion, 


are all Circumſtances of Im :A 
fullure in any of them ſports the Entertain- 
ment. He that buys his Satisfaction at the 
Expence of Duty and Diſcretion, is fare to 
over-purchaſe, When Virtue is facrificed 
to Appetite, Repentance muſt follow, and 
that is an uneafy Paſſion. All unwarrant- 
able Delights have an ill Farewel, and de- 
ſtroy thoſe that are greater. The main 
Reaſon why we have Reſtraints clap'd up- 
on us, is becauſe an unbounded Liberty 
would undo us. If we examine Religion, 
we ſhall find few Actions forbidden, but 
ſuch as are naturally prejudicial to Health, 
to Reaſon, or Society. The Heathen 

| N 4 Phi. 
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Philoſophers, excepting ſome few of the 
Cyrenaicks, and Epicureans, were all 
agreed in the ſolly of ſorbidden Pleaſure, 
They thought the very Queſtion ſcanda- 
lous ; and that it was in effect to diſpute, 
whether twere better to be a Man, or a 
Beaſt. N 4 ne A u bo 
The general Diviſipn of Pleaſure, is into 
that of the Mind, and the other of the Bo- 
dy. The former is the more valuable up- 
on ſeveral Accounts. I ſhall mention ſome 


of them. ned 

1 f. The | Cauſes of theſe Satisfactions 
are more reputable than the other. Corpq· 
real Pleaſures are comparatively Ignoble, 
They ſeem founded in Want and Imper. 
ſection. There muſt be ſomething of Un- 
eaſineſs to introduce them, and make them 
welcome, When the Pain of Hunger is 
once oyer, Eating is but a heavy Entertain - 
ment. The Senſes are ſome of them ſo 
mean, that they ſcarce reliſh any thing, but 
what they Beg for. But Rational Delights 
have a better Original, They ſpring from 
bis Speculations, or generous Actions; 
rom Enlargements of Knawledge, or In- 
ſtances pf Virtue; — ſomething which 
argues Worth, and Greatngſs , and Im? 


+ 


praverment..!.. ei | HL; 33 
2. The Satisſactions of the Mind are 
ore at Fammand, A Man may think of 
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2 handſom Performance, or a Notion; 
which pleaſes him at his leiſure. This Enter- 
tainment is ready with little Warning or 
Expence. A ſhort Recollection brings 
it upon the Stage, brightens the Idea, and 
makes it ſhine as much as when twas firſt 
ſtampd upon the Memory, Thoughts, 
take up no Room. When they are right, 
they afford a portable Pleaſure. One may 
Travel with it without any trouble, or In- 
cumbrance. The Caſe with the Body is 
much otherwiſe. - Here the Satisſaction is 
more conſin d to Circumſtance of Place; 
and moves in a narrower Compaſs. We 
cannot have a pleaſant Taſte or Smell, un- 
leſs the Objet® and the Senſe, are near toge- 
ther. A little Diſtance makes the Delight 
withdraw, and vaniſh like à Phantoſim. 
There is no Perſuming of the Memory, or 
Regaling the Palate with the Faney. Tis 
true, we have ſome faint confuſed Notices 
of theſe abſent Delights, but then tis Ima- 

ination, and not Senſe, which giveth it, 
grant the Eye and Far command farther, 
but ſtill theſe have their Limits. And be. 
ſides, they can only reach an Object Pre- 
ſent, but not make it ſo. Whereas the 
Mind, by a ſort of natural Magick, raiſes 
the Ghoſt af a departed Pleaſure, and makes 
it appear without any dependance upon 
apace; or Time, Now the almoſt Omni 
Ws preſency 
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preſence of an Advantage, is 4 Careum 
ſtaace of Value ; it gives opportunity for 
Vſe and Kopelicion, and e it ſo much 
the more ones ο—w w. 

34h. Lateſlectual Delights are of a noblet 
kind than the other. They belong to Be- 
ings of the higheſt Order They are the 
Iutlination of Heaven , and the Entertain. 
ments of) the Deiry. Now God knows the 
choiceſ} Iugredients of Happineſs ; —_ 
eommand cry without difficulty , 


compound them to Advan * 
gence: and Wiſdom, will — fur 


out the Richeſt) Materials for its own Con. 
ten tem. 


80 


Tis natural for every Being to 
raſp at Perfection, and to givs ir ſelf all the 
tisfactions within Thought and Power, 
—_— therefore Contemplation is the De. 
ighr of tlie Deity, we may be aſſured the 
1 and Exaltztion of is lies | in the 
Operation of the Mind, 

To go no higher than the Standard of 
Humanity. \Methinks the SatigfaQtions of 
the Mind are of a brighter Complexion, 
and appear with a diſtinguiſhing Greatneſs. 
There is nothing of Hurry and Miſtineſs in 
them. The Pereenrions "arc all clear, and 
flay for Peruſal and Admitatian. The 
Scene is dref&d' up like à Triumph, the Fan. 
ey is Ilaminated, and the'Show marches on 
yith * and State, If the Senſes have 
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any Advantage; it lies i in the Strength of 
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the Impfteſſion, But this Point” may be 


fairly diſputed. When the Mind is well 


awaken'd, and growh up t6 the Pleaſures 


af Reaſon, they are ſtrangely aſſecting. The 
Luxury of Fhought, ſeoms no leſs — 4 that 


of the Palate : The Diſcovery of a great In- 


vention, may be us moving as Epicuriſm. 
The Entertainments of Plato wete as high. 


ſcaſori'd; as thoſe df Apitius. And Arti- 


wedes,. by: his Behaviour, ſeetg to have 


paſſed his Time 2s pleaſantly; us Sara. 
patut. The Charms of Authority, made Ca- 
ka aver, that Old Age was none of the moſt 
— — Petiods of Life. Aud in all 
hkelihvod the Victory at Phayſalia, frank: 


ported Cſar be all the Deli hrs of the 
Roman Court. AT? VB 


| The Sthſes ſcem duct to be built fron | 
enough for any great Forte of Pleaſurb. A 
fadden Exceſs: o Joy has — proy 

Mortal, Tis x dangerous ag Gun-powder, 
charge too kigh * ydu ſplit thebartel. 

It alben ron Fard I" the tender Organ, 
and ſtapilies more than pleaſes, ' To Jook 
upon the Sui ſtrikes/us blind. Thus a glo- 
rious hce from the other World, 
has: often over- ſet the beſt Men. Nature 
fail: under tho Correſpondence, and was 
FT you to d bear "ye ene of the Ort. 
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The Body was not. made to be Maſter in 
chis Affair. This may appear from Self. 
denial, which has a Mixture of ſomething 
agreenble. Tis a Pleaſure to refuſe one. 
Jo arreſt an importunate Appetite, to ſt- 
lence the Clamour of a Paſſion; and — 
an Aſſault upon our Virtue, is a noble In- 
ſtance of Force, a handſom proof of Tem- 
per and Diſcretian. A brave Mind muſt be 
entertain d by ſurvey ing its Conqueſts, and 
being conſeious of its Sovereignty. And 
thus by frequent Reſiſtance, and generous 
Thinking, the Forbearance grows an Equi- 
valent to Fruition. And that which at firſt 
was almoſt too big for Oppoſition, is at 
laſt too little for Notice. Theſe Satisfactions 
of Reſtra int, are a fair proof of the Diſtinction 
of Soul and Body. And that we are made 
up of ſomething greater than Matter and 
Motion, For that 4tomes ſhould diſcipline 
themſelves at this rate, check their own 
agreeable. Progreſs, and clap one another 
under Hatches; is very unconceiveable. 
Atomen don't uſe to beſo croſs as chis comes 
to. Pleaſure, of what kind ſoever; is 
nothing but an Agreement between the 
Object and che Faculty; This Deſeription 
well applied, will give us) the true 
Height of our ſelves, and tell us what ſize 

we art of, If little Things will fleaſe us, 

we may conclude we are none of the 
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biggeſt People. Children are as, well known 
by their Diverſions, as their Stature.Thoſe 
Satisfactions which require Capacity and 
Underſtanding to reliſh them, which either 
ſuppoſe Improvement, or promote it, are 
of the better ſort. On the other ſide: To 
be pleaſed with Gawdineſs in Habit, with 
Gingles and Falſe Ornament in Diſcourſe, 
with Antick Motions and Poſtures, is a ſigu 
that the Inclinations are Trifſing, and the 
Judgment vulgar and unpoliſh d. There 
ſhould be ſomewhat of Greatneſs and Pro- 


ey. This 
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This Noiſe has drown'd all his Grief: He i 
Cured and made Happy Extempore. Ang 
if it would laſt, twas ſomething : But alas; 
e 4 a 7 
tis quickly over. Tis a i with- 
out a Fund: Tis no more than a little 
w#iautlivg of the Spirits upon ſtirring : A 
Childiſh Exultatiot at the Harmony of 4 
Rattle. It proceeds not from any thin 
rich of ſolid in Nature: "Tis meer Levity of 
Mind, which ſnatches him a little ſtom his 
Miſery. The Cauſe of the Intermiſſion is 
uncreditable. The Etitertainiment is not big 
enough for the Occaſion. Tis true, the 
trouble is remoy'd, and ſo far the Point is 
gain d. But then the Satisfaction is ſo Fan- 
taſtick and Feveriſh, that the Cure it ſelf 
is an ill Symptom, atid almoſt warſe than 
the Diſeaſe. Upon the whole, I chink, we 
ought to be copcern'd, that ſuch Trifles 
can provoke our Appetite: And that ws 
may be toſs d from one State to atiother, 
by ſo weak a Motion. The truth is, as we 
manage the Matter, qur Diverſions are of- 
tentimes more  ugcreditable than our 
Troubles. However, fince Health is kept 
tip, and Melaneholly difcharg'd by theſe 
Amuſenionts,they may be tolerable enopgh 
within a Rule. But to purſue them witht 
e e comake try our Profeſion, 
ad boaſt of out Skiff in theſe little Myſts- 
ries, is che way to be uſelefs'and com; 
{1 : & 
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The Being of Pleaſure, as things Rand at 
preſent, is very Precarious. Nat to men. 
tion any other Jaconyenience, it lies terri- 
bly expoſed to the Incurſions of Pain, And 
when theſe two. Parties happen to meet, 
the Enemy always gets the better. Pain 


is a ſtrange domineering Perception. It for- 


ces us into an Acknowledgment of its Supe- 


riority: It keeps off Satis ſactions when we. 
have them not, and deſtroys them when 
we have them. The Prick of a Pin, is 
enough to make an Empire infipid for the 
time. The End of Pleaſure is to ſupport the 
Offices of Life z to relieve the Fatigues of 
Buſineſs ; to reward a Regular Action, 
and encourage the Continuance. None 
are allow'd this Privilege, but ſuch as keep 


within the Order of Narure. *Tis true, it 


becomes the Greatneſs of the Deity, to work 
by the moſt comprehenfive , unvariable 
Methods ; and therefore Satisfaction is ty- 
ed to certain General Laws, which it is in 
the liberty of Man to abuſe. And when 
this happens, the Force of the firſt Decree 
is not ſuſpended. God does not think fit to 
alter the Courfe of Nature, and break 
through a Chain of Cauſes, to pupiſh every 
Miſmanagement. The Senſes turn upon 
Capacity and Proportion, not upon Juſtice 
and Property. For Inſtance, He that 


ſteals a Niaaer, may taſte it a5 well, as if 
| K 


| 
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it had been his own. If things were other- 
wiſe,” Virtue would have no Tryal. But 
let every one take heed, not to make bold 
with the Divine Eſtabliihment, nor riot in 
the Liberalities of Providence. All Exceſ- 
ſes and Miſapplications are Uſurpations of 
Pleaſure, and muſt expect an aſter Reckon-: 
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ing. A Man will be fure to pay for them in 
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